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FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES! 


BY ALAN GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER I, 


As. I crossed the gangway 
that. connected 8.8. Sphinx 
with the quay, my mind was 
occupied with speculation as 
to the nature ef my cabin 
mate. So much depends upon 
this chance association that it 
is of supreme importance to 
the pleasure and comfort of 
the voyage. Will he be old er 
young—taciturn or companion- 
able? It is a pure lottery. 
He may be drunken and loath- 
some: on the other hand, the 
acquaintance so casually begun 
may develop into a lifelong 
friendship. 

It was in some such vein 
that my thoughts ran as I 
boarded the Sphinz. 

“Forty-two, sir? This way, 
sir, please.”’ 

I was early, and the cabin 
steward had time to be not 
only civil but obsequious. 

*Oh no, sir, the other gentle- 
man hasn’t come aboard yet,” 
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he said, in answer to my in- 
quiry. ‘So, of course, you 
have the choice of berths, sir. 
If I might advise, I would 
suggest the upper—?/ you are 
a good sailor.” 

“I don’t get sick, if that is 
what you mean,” I replied. 
“But I think I won’t take 
possession of the upper berth 
until the other gentleman 
arrives. Just stow away my 
bags. I shan’t unpack any- 
thing yet.” 

“Very well, sir. As you 
think best. But you would be 
quite within your rights, sir.” 

I left him and went on deck. 
I wanted that upper berth, 
but I also wanted to begin 
things with my eabin mate in 
friendly fashion. It would be 
a pity to antagonise him at 
the start by standing on my 
rights. 

I stood lazily watching the 
inoreasing influx of passengers, 

30 
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hoping or fearing—according 
as the faces of the men at- 
tracted or repelled me—that 
each might be the sharer of 
my cabin, 

It is not every one who cares 
to travel by the big palatial 
mail steamers, and the Sphinx 
—an old intermediate boat— 
was evidently going to be well 
filled. Amongst the first to 
attract my attention was a 
tall elderly man whom I set 
down in my mind as an Eng- 
lish country gentleman. He 
had the rich healthy com- 
plexion that comes of a life 
in the open, and his grey side- 
whiskers and shaven lip sug- 
gested at once the legendary 
figure of John Bull. There 
was an air of masterfulness, of 
obstinacy, about the man that 
made me judge him to be one 
whom it would be awkward 
to argue with. 

I have said that he was 
amongst the first to attract 
my attention, but it was the 
girl who accompanied him that 
made me pick him from the 
oommon throng and hope that 
it might be he who was to 
share my cabin and act as my 
introduction to the lady. 

She was very beautiful. The 
travelling dress that she wore 
set off her figure to advantage. 
Though only of medium height, 
her carriage and the set of her 
head made her seem taller. It 
was the beauty of her face, 
however, that stirred me to 
admiration: She was not 
vivacious. The brown eyes 
were soft and dreamy, and the 
sweet full lips drooped oom- 
Ss at the corners. 

ithal there was a feeling ef 
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sadness about her, that to m 
mind added lustre te her 
beauty. 

I was leaning on the rail 
close to the gangway, so that 
they passed close by me as 
they came aboard. At that 
moment my pelite cabin 
steward—now feverishly ener. 
getic—flitted across the deck, 

“Hi, you there,” ealled the 
elderly gentleman in a per- 
emptery tone. “Show us to 
our cabins. My name is Tanish 
—number thirty - seven, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Oh yes, sir—certainly, sir, 
Come this way. The other 
gentleman has just gene down, 
sir.’’ 

“Other gentleman! Who 
the devil’s he?” Mr Tanish 
grew red in the face and his 
eyes seemed to swell in his 
head. 

‘‘ The gent who has taken the 
other berth in thirty-seven, sir.” 

Mr Tanish exploded with 
rage. I decided in my mind 
that I was glad he was not to 
share forty-two, even if I lost 
that introduction. 

“T refuse to share my cabin,” 
he bellowed. “Do you hear? 
I refuse to sleep above some 
damned Yankee bagman. I 
shall make a ease of this! 
They assured me at the booking- 
office that I should have——” 

“Father!” 

The girl, whose striking 
beauty had drawn my atten- 
tion to the couple, laid her 
hand upon his arm and looked 
up at him appealingly. 

He shook the little hand off 
roughly, and continued his 
tirade at the top of his 
hearty veice. But the girl 
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was persistent, Again she 
pressed her father’s arm, and 
said some werds in a low 
voice, 

Mr Tanish checked his flew 
of words, swallowed convul- 
sively, and in @ more reasen- 
able tone said— 

“Very well, Marigold, have 
it your own way. Show me 
this cabin, steward—and the 
sooundrel who thinks——_ Yes, 
yes, Marigold, I will be patient 
—confound him!” 

I turned to move away, feel- 
ing suddenly that I was an 
eavesdropper, and my moeve- 
ment attracted the attention 
of the steward. He recognised 
me, and with a few words of 
abject apology to Mr Tanish 
for the delay, he came over to 
my side, 

‘‘Exouse me, sir,” he said, 


“but I thought you would be 
glad to know that you can 
have whichever berth you like. 
I find that you have the cabin 


to yourself. You are very 
fortunate, sir, for it is the only 
one on the ship that is not 
full up.” 

I thanked him for the in- 
formation, and with a servile 
bow he hurried back te the 
fuming Mr Tanish. 

I watched the trio disappear 
below, and after a few mo- 
ments, with no thought of 
spying, but merely that I 
might lay out my belong- 
ings now that I knew I 
was to have the luxury of 
solitude, I followed. 

As I went along the narrow 
corridor I walked inte what 
promised to develop inte an 
exciting rough - and - tumble. 
The sound of Mr Tanish’s 
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veice first advised me that 
something was amiss, and as 
I approached I found him 
browbeating a stranger whom 
in the dim light of the passage 
I could little more than dis- 
tinguish, The steward had 
judiciously disappeared, and 
Miss Tanish stood by help- 
lessly, having apparently given 
up hope of restraining her 
iraseible father, 

‘“‘The thing is an outrage!” 
Mr Tanish was shouting as I 
came within hearing. “The 
most astounding piece of 
villainy I have met with in all 
my experience !” 

‘‘T can assure you, sir, it’s 
no fault of mine.” The voice 
of the stranger sounded ludio- 
reusly mild and weak after Mr 
Tanish’s domineering bass. 

‘You insult me by being on 
the ship, sir! As for oecupy- 
ing the same room with you, 
I would rather sleep in the 
coal- bunkers. Any one else I 
might have borne with, but 
that it should be you, a mean 
swindling thief — What the 
devil do you want?” 

This last was to me, It 
was impossible to pass with- 
out interrupting the scene, 
and I eould stay no longer 
without risking a charge of 
spying. So, with a mild 
‘‘Exouse me, please,” I had 
attempted to push my way 
through. 

‘Oh, father, please don’t!” 
exclaimed the beautiful girl at 
this latest rudeness. 

Whether it was the tremu- 
lous tone of her voice or the 
tears that floated on her be- 
seeching eyes as she turned 
them from her father to me, 
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as though begging me not to 
make a further scene, I cannot 
tell, but instead of explaining 
that I merely wanted to pass, 
I made a suggestion which 
until that moment had not 
crossed my mind. 

I addressed myself to the 
stranger with the gentle voice, 
whom so far I had not rightly 
seen, 

“Exeuse my interference, 
sir,” Isaid. “I couldn’t help 
overhearing part of your con- 
versation. There seems to be 
a slight misunderstanding, and 
as I have a two-berth cabin to 
myself I shall be pleased to 
have you share it—if you don’t 
object, sir?” I could not help 
adding, turning at the same 
time to Mr Tanish. 

“Tt has nothing te do with 
me,” he replied, somewhat em- 
barrassed, as irascible people 
are apt to be when reduced 
from bullying to politeness. 
‘“‘T care nothing where he goes, 
provided that I am quit of 
him.,”’ 

I turned to the man who 
was spoken of so contemptu- 
ously and repeated my offer. 

“You're real good, young 
man,” he said. ‘‘It seems to 
me the best thing I can do is 
te take you at your word,” 

“Very well. I’m number 
ferty-two. Get the steward 
to fetch your things aleng.” 

They stood aside to let me 
pass. Mr Tanish made no 
acknowledgment as I raised 
my hat, but his daughter in- 
clined her head, and the words 
“Thank you,’ murmured al- 
most under her breath, just 
reached my ear. 

A moment before I had 
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dubbed myself a silly ass for 
interfering in what was no 
concern of mine, and for giving 
up the comfort of my cabin te 
a man whom I had not even 
properly seen, and whom 1 
had heard called a mean 
swindling thief; but that 
gently breathed word of 
thanks altered my out- 
look, and I went on te my 
cabin feeling repaid for the 
sacrifice of my comfort. 

A minute or two later there 
was a knock upon my deor, 
It opened in response to my 
invitation, and for the first 
time I saw the features of 
the man who was to mean se 
much in my life. 

It is difficult to give an 
adequate description of Jabez 
Morgan. As he entered my 
cabin, with an amiable smile 
upon his clean-shaven face, I 
set him down at once as harm- 
less and insignificant. He had 
sandy hair and light eyebrows 
and lashes. His grey eyes 
looked out with an appearance 
of wonder from behind gold- 
rimmed spectacles. His some- 
what pale face had no out- 
standing characteristics to 
give it distinction. The nose 
was medium in size and in- 
clined to snub. The cheeks 
were fall and rounded into 
the ehin, so that the jawbone 
was hidden and gave no index 
to character. His clothing— 
some kind of tweed — was 
neither new nor old. Alto- 
gether Jabez Morgan was the 
kind of man whom one would 
pass a dozen times and still 
fail te recognise at the thir- 
teenth meeting. In age he 
might have been anything 
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from twenty-eight to forty- 
five. 

“ At least,” I thought, as I 
glanced at the mild expression 
of the newcomer, “there will 
be no trouble about that upper 
berth.” 

“I do feel grateful, young 
man,” he said as he entered. 
“My baggage is outside. IfI 
may, I'll let the steward bring 
it in.” 

“Certainly,” I replied—add- 
ing imanely, out of an in- 
stinetive desire to be polite, 
“just make yourself at home.” 

Taking me at my word, he 
called in the steward and pre- 
ceeded to stow away his be- 
longings. 

“Just put that grip in the 
upper berth, steward. This 
gentleman will be taking the 
lower.” 

I protested at once. 

“Notat all,” Isaid hurriedly, 
“T would prefer * 

“No, no, sir,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘I’m an interloper, 
and must rough it a bit. You 
have done enough for me al- 
ready. That’s right, steward— 
the upper berth.” 

I made some further attempt 
at protest, but the man seemed 
80 convinced that he was doing 
me a favour that at last I 
gave it up, although with an 
uneasy feeling at the back of 
my head that I had been 
done, 

When the steward had left 
us to ourselves, the little man 
—I always feel inclined to call 
him little, for he gave that 
impression, though as a matter 
of fact he was really of quite 
average height—proceeded to 
unpack, conversing with me 
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as he bent over his portman- 
teau. 

“Luoky for me you hap- 
pened along when you did. 
You see, our friend objects to 
me using this earth at all. 
Mind you, it’s my fault—en- 
tirely my fault. I’ve kind of 
annoyed him one way and 
another. By the way, my 
name is Morgan—Jabez Mor- 
gan. What's yours?” 

He beamed at me through 
his spectaeles, pausing in his 
unpacking while he awaited 
my answer. 

“Robert Seaton —-at your 
service, Mr Morgan,” I re- | 
plied. 

“At yours, Mr Seaton,” 
said he, not to be outdone in 
politeness, ‘ You will find me 
grateful for your kindness, sir. 
Everything shall be as you 
want it here, for the cabin is 
yours by right. And that re- 
minds me—you won’t have 
any objection, will you now, 
to me belting the door at 
night? I’m so very nervous 
I couldn’t sleep unless I 
knew the door was securely 
bolted.” 

Now I have a rooted objec- 
tion to bolted doors. I hate 
to feel that I am under any 
restraint, and on a ship es- 
pecially one wants to be able 
to get out quickly. 

I told Mr Morgan my views 
as plainly as I could. 

‘‘That’s all right,” he re- 
plied in his gentle way, ‘You 
leave it te me, Everything in 
this cabin must be just as you 
would have it.” 

With this somewhat inde- 
terminate answer he left the 
subject, and soon after we 
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went on deck to see the Sphinx 
east off from the wharf. 

Yet that night as we sailed 
out into the Atlantic upon our 
voyage to England, Mr Mor- 
gan proved that he was net 
so easily detached from the 
objeet he had in view. I was 
the first to get into my berth 
—the berth which, by the 
way, he had chosen for me— 
and I heard the click as he 
switched off the light. Then 
just before he climbed te the 
upper bunk, I was certain 
that I heard the belt shot 
softly in the door. 

I smiled to myself at his 
persistence, and turned over 
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to go tosleep. Then that belt 
began to worry me—to take 
up a larger and larger part 
of my thoughts, until at last 
I realised that there would be 
no sleep for me until it was 
shot back. 

I stepped quickly to the 
floor, and slipped back the 
belt. 

Next morning I was first 
afoot. I put on my dressing- 
gown and turned the handle 
of the door. It did not open, 
for the belt was shot. 

Oh yes, for all the insignifi- 
cance of his appearanee, Jabez 
Morgan was a man who liked 
to have his own way. 


CHAPTER II. 


I have described my meet- 


ing with Jabez Morgan, and 
with Dougal Tanish and his 
daughter Marigold, in some 


detail, because upon that 
meeting depended the whole 
future course of my life. 
Thrown thus aeross my path, 
they diverted me into mystery 
and adventure which but for 
this chance meeting I would 
never have known. 

I was on my way to Eng- 
land to seek my fortune—a 
reversal of the usual process 
surely, fer it is the enter- 
prising young man from the 
old country who, as a rule, 
gees out to seek his fortune 
in the States. But I was not 
an enterprising young man. 
I was much too fend of dream- 
ing and of speculating upen 
the characters and motives of 
the people with whem I came 
in contact to be a success in 


America. I did not like the 
rawness and crudity of my 
native land—for so I must 
call it, though my mother was 
Scottish and my father Eng- 
lish by birth and upbringing. 

Unfortunately for me, both 
my parents died while I was 
still at Harvard, leaving me 
with a small but certain in- 
eome. I was alone in the 
world, I finished my course, 
which was in medicine, and 
left college fully qualified to 
practice my profession, But 
as I have said, the States did 
not appeal to me. I longed 
to see the old country, the 
home of my parents. 

Se at the age of twenty-five 
you see me on board the 
Sphinx, with no settled aim 
except that of going to Eng- 
land. I did not intend to be 
a mere sightseer, but I had 
enough money for my needs, 
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and I could afford to wait 
until I found some occupation 
that was congenial to me... . 

I said nothing to Jabez 
Morgan about my discovery 
of his pertinacity, but I made 
up my mind that I would not 
be bolted in another night. 
At breakfast, which was the 
first regular meal since the 
vessel sailed, I had him be- 
side me. Mr Tanish and his 
daughter were seated at an- 
other table. 

Morgan had little to say for 
himself. He was pleasant and 
amiable, and always ready to 
beam through his spectacles 
when spoken to, but he rarely 
ventured a remark himeelf. I 
decided that unobtrusiveness 
must be added to his negative 
qualities. 

Later in the morning as I 
wandered aimlessly round the 
deck I encountered Mr Tanish 
and his beautiful daughter 
seated in a sheltered spot. 
The lady smiled pleasantly at 
my approach, but my astonish- 
ment was infinite at the de- 
meanour of her father. 

“Good morning, sir,” he 
cried jovially. “Enjoying the 
sea breezes? Ah, this is grand 
after the stuTy New York air! 
Sit down and have a chat.” 

He pulled an empty deck- 
chair round to his side, and 
in a minute or two we had 
exchanged names and I had 
been introduced to his 
daughter. 

Mr Tanish was almost bois- 
terously cheerfal, It was ob- 
vious that he was trying to 
efface the impression he had 
made on the previeus day. In 
fact, after a few minutes’ 
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trivial conversation, he re- 
ferred to the matter directly. 

“If the weather keeps like 
this the voyage should be a 
pleasant one,” he remarked. 
“We'll be seeing a lot of 
each other— And that re- 
minds me, you'll not judge 
an old man by his uncertain 
temper, Mr Seaton? I had 
a trying day yesterday, and 
maybe I happened to — to 
show it a bit. My daughter 
tells me I made some re- 
marks in your hearing about 
the gentleman you so kindly 
shared your cabin with, and 
she thinks—I mean I should 
say that I have no reasen to 
question that gentleman’s 
honesty. He and I have met 
before, and disagreed upon a— 
upon a—a matter of business, 
Naturally it would have been 
unpleasant to us both to 
have had to share a cabin.” 

I could see that it went 
very much against the grain 
with Mr Tanish to eat his 
words, and I could tell by 
her face that his daughter 
was relieved when the ex- 
planation was made, For 
myself, I felt uncomfortable— 
as one always does when 
subjeeted to apologies. I 
could but stammer that ‘‘it 
was of no consequence,” and 
change the subject as quickly 
as possible. 

A few minutes later it 
was demonstrated that the 
“business disagreement” still 
rankled in Mr Tanish’s mind. 
Jabez Morgan strolled past 
us along the deck. He smiled 
amiably upon me and raised 
his cap upon seeing with 
whom I was engaged. His 
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eye travelled to Mr Tanish, 
and he seemed prepared to 
smile upon him alse, but he 
was met by a scowl so vicious 
that he passed harriedly on. 
Mr Tanish muttered to him- 
self and seemed upon the 
verge of an outbreak, but 
I saw his daughter’s hand 
pressed upon his arm and 
the storm failed to burst. 

I found myself wondering 
what there could be between 
these two men to make one 
of them so hot against the 
other, whe, on his part, seemed 
quite ealm and free from any 
ill-will, The sight of Morgan 
quite upset Mr Tanish. He 
ceased to pour out jovial 
small-talk, and in a few 


minutes, with a word of ex- 
couse, he got up and strode 
away. 

I immediately moved into 


his chair, which brought me 
in closer teuch with his 
daughter. Se far she had 
hardly spoken, and — young 
and impressionable as I was— 
I was anxious to make her 
fuller acquaintance. 

“Will you let me thank 
you for bringing to an end 
&—a scene which was paining 
me very much?” she said in 
a low sweet voice, and with 
a pretty flush playing upon 
her soft cheeks. ‘I feel very 
greatly in your debt!” 

“Please don’t feel that,” I 
replied lightly, “or you will 
soon cultivate a dislike for 
me. People generally learn to 
hate their creditors, and I 
should be very sorry te get 
into your bad graces,” 

“T think there is no danger 
of that, Mr Seaton,” replied 
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Miss Tanish. “There is an- 
other thing I feel that I ought 
to say, My father told you 
he had nothing against Mr 
Morgan, but I am afraid his 
manner may have led you to 
think differently, My father 
is very strong in his likes 
and dislikes, and, as he has 
had a difference with Mr 
Morgan, he carries it rather 
to extremes. It is only fair 
that you should know that 
he has really nothing against 
Mr Morgan, Neither my 
father nor I know anything 
about him except that he 
would not do what father 
wanted him to do; and I 
think he was acting quite 
within his rights, although 
my father does not agree.” 

“IT quite understand,” | 
replied. ‘So we need not 
worry about my cabin mate 
any more. I shall not judge 
him by anything Mr Tanish 
may have said in the heat of 
the moment.” 

“Thank you, Mr Seaton,” 
said Miss Tanish, with a 
pretty grateful smile. 

With that we left the sub- 
ject and whiled away the 
next hour with the usual 
surface talk which is all that 
is open to such casual ac- 
quaintances. Several times 
Jabez Morgan passed by, and 
each time it seemed to me 
that he longed to join us but 
feared a rebuff. After several 
turns up and down the deck 
he apparently plucked up the 
necessary courage, for he 
stopped in his walk and 
quietly slipped into the chair 
I had vacated when Mr Tanish 
left us. 
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He coughed in a gentle apolo- 
getie way, and leaning across 
me raised his hat to Miss 
Tanish. 

“May I speak to you for a 
moment?” he asked mildly. 

Miss Tanish bowed in an 
embarrassed manner, but said 
no word, 

“I only wanted to say, 
Miss Tanish, that of eourse 
I don’t associate you in any 
way at all with the remarks 
that your father has thought 
fit to make about me. I 
quite understand that ? 

“On the contrary, you al- 
together misunderstand!” Miss 
Tanish interrupted with flash- 
ing eyes, and in the contrac- 
tion ef her brows and the 


slight protrusion of her jaw I 

saw a hint of her pugnacious 

father for the first time. 
“Although I may not al- 


together agree with my 
father’s method of expressing 
himself, we are quite at one 
in thinking that it is an im- 
pertinence that yeu should be 
aboard this ship. Now that 
you are aware of my feeling 
in the matter, you can surely 
have no further wish to speak 
to me.” 

This was most embarrassing 
to me. I seemed to be con- 
tinually foreed into the midst 
of disputes with which I had 
no concern, It was the more 
awkward in that but a short 
hour before Miss Tanish had 
expressed to me an altogether 
different view of Morgan. I 
could not even rise and leave 
them, for Jabez was still lean- 
ing across me, with his spec- 
= intent on Miss Tanish’s 
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He retained his expression of 
unruffied calm notwithstand- 
ing the cutting words and con- 
temptuous tone, 

“Surely, Miss Tanish, there 
is all the more need for me 
to speak, when yeu have such 
a distorted idea of my char- 
acter,” he replied calmly. 

“I judge you by your 
actions, which are perfectly 
well known to me. I wish 
to know no more of you,” 

“In a few words I ean 
explain everything a 

But Miss Tanish was gone. 
Morgan started up as though 
to follow her, but I pushed him | 
back into his chair, and kept 
him there until she had dis- 
appeared. 

‘Dear, dear, dear,” he said 
mildly when his eyes could 
follow her no longer. “How 
very distressing! Now I 
would have liked to explain 
myself—to clear things up a 
bit.” 

“Well, look here, Mr 
Morgan,” I replied, rather 
crossly I believe, “ next time 
you want to have anything 
out with anybody, fer Heaven’s 
sake don’t start when I’m 
around. It’s damned un- 
pleasant to have a slanging 
match going on across one’s 
knees.” 

The poor little man seemed 
quite hurt at my tone. 

“Dear, dear, dear,” he said, 
his mild face smiling with 
its customary lack of expres- 
sion. ‘Please don’t get your 
back up against me too, Mr 
Seaton. I shan’t havea friend 
aboard the ship if you desert 
me. I owe you a debt of 
gratitude, you know, and I 
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would do anything rather than 
offend you.” 

He was so earnest about it 
that I felt rather ashamed of 
the tone in which I had 
spoken. 

“ Well, well, never mind,” I 
said more amiably. “But it 


is very embarrassing for a 
stranger to be mixed up in 
disputes of which he knows 
nothing.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. It was 
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very stupid of me—very stupid 
indeed. Now do come and 
have a coektail with me before 
lunch, just to show that you 
bear me no ill-will.” 

So, through the medium of 
that greatly overrated abom- 
ination, we attained to our 
former footing, and spoilt our 
appetite for good wholeseme 
food—for there is no greater 
delusion than that of the 
appetiser. 


CHAPTER III. 


I had made up my mind 
that I would not be bolted 
into my cabin another night, 
and with this end in view I 
hung about the smoking-room 
until I felt sure that Morgan 
was safe in his bunk. When 
at last I did retire, I found 
that I had judged rightly, for 
he was to all appearances 
already asleep, with his face 
turned to the wall. I un- 
dressed quietly, and just before 
switching off the light I 
plugged the socket into which 
the bolt sheuld shoot with a 
piece of pencil previously 
cut so that it should fit 
tightly. 

There was no possibility of 
getting the plug out. It 
fitted perfectly, and there was 
nothing projecting that he 
could get hold of. Chuckling 
silently at my own ingenuity, 
I switched off the light and 
got into my bunk. 

I intended to remain awake 
if possible to see how Morgan 
would take his disappoint- 
ment. After a few minutes 
I simulated the heavy regular 


breathing of sleep, but I had 
almost given up hope and 
gone to sleep in good earnest 
before anything happened. 

Just as I began to grow 
drowsy, however, I heard the 
soft rustle of the sheets above 
me, and Morgan slipped slowly 
out of his bunk to the floor. 
I heard the faint sound of the 
bolt striking my obstruction 
several times, and then Morgan 
seemed to realise the state of 
affairs, for with a faint “dear, 
dear,” he desisted from his 
efforts. 

He did not immediately 
return to bed, however. I 
heard his subdued movements 
about the cabin without at 
first guessing his intention: 
A faint scraping sound upon 
the floor puzzled me for a 
moment, and then I realised 
that he meant to barricade 
the door with his cabin trunk. 

That would be worse than 
being bolted in, I thought. I 
was determined that he should 
not have his way. Slipping 
silently over the edge of my 
bunk I groped for the switch, 
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and in a moment changed the 
scene from darkness to light. 

Yes, I had guessed rightly. 
Morgan was in the aot of 
sliding his trunk against the 
door. As he looked up at me 
in the sudden flare of light I 
hardly knew him, so altered 
did he seem. Yet it was a 
very little thing that had 
changed him—merely that in 
getting into bed he had taken 
off his spectacles. The eyes 
that looked straight into mine 
had lost the mild inquiring 
look to which I had grown 
aceustomed, and in its place I 
thought I recognised the reso- 
lute expression of a masterful 
man, determined upon having 
his way. 

As though realising some- 
thing of this, he released the 
handle of the trunk, and cross- 
ing to his bunk drew from 
under his pillow a case from 
which he took his spectacles. 

As he put them on he re- 
marked apologetically— 

“‘T am so very short-sighted, 
you know,” and smiled upon 
me with his usual wide-eyed 
innocence, 

So far, not a word of his 
mancuvres with the cabin 
trunk. As I was absolutely 
determined that I would not 
be locked, bolted, or barri- 
oaded in again, I went straight 
to the point. 

“Surely you remember, Mr 
Morgan, that when you first 
suggested bolting the door at 
nights I told you I objected 
te it. You must also remem- 
ber that you are in this cabin 
on my invitation, and that 
you distinctly and of your own 
free will said that everything 
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would be as I wished. Yet 
you persistently go against me 
in this matter.” 

“Everything you say is 
right, Mr Seaton—every word 
of it. I may appear to be 
treating you unfairly, but I 
assure you I am not. You 
may hardly oredit it,” and 
here he treated me to his most 
ingenuous smile, “but the 
fact is—I walk in my sleep. 
You woke me up by switching 
on the light. I quite admit 
that I should prefer to have 
the door bolted. There are 
reasons—but there, I suppose, 
I must have had it on my | 
mind, and so in my sleep I got 
up to bolt it.” 

I did not believe one pre- 
posterous word of it, but there 
seemed nothing to gain by 
calling the man a liar, 

“Well, now that you are 
awake again,” I said, “let us 
push back this trunk and 
return te our bunks,” 

He made no protest, but 
with a sigh of resignation 
acceded to my request. I 
watched him into his bunk, 
and with an abrupt “Good- 
night,” switched off the light 
and lay down te sleep. 

How long I had slept I do 
not know, when I was awak- 
ened by the feeling that there 
was light in the room, I 
opened my eyes, but there was 
nothing to be seen. The cabin 
was inky black. I lay still for 
a little while wondering why 
I had awakened—for I am a 
sound sleeper—and I was on 
the point of elesing my eyes 
again when a very faint but 
sudden light appeared in the 
room. It was a weird green- 
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ish glow, so dim that it did 
net even light up the walls, 
and before I could locate its 
source it vanished as suddenly 
as it had appeared. 

I wondered if I could have 
been mistaken. There was no 
sound but the heavy breath- 
ing of Jabez Morgan in the 
bunk abeve me. I lay per- 
fectly still and tried to imitate 
the steadiness of his respira- 
tion. 

Again the darkness was dif- 
fased with green. The light 
seemed more dense near the 
floor, but before I could be sure 
of anything it had gone again. 
I was now theroughly alert 
—fully awake—and I listened 
intently fer anything that 
would give me a clue to the 
mystery. I was perfectly cer- 
tain that some ene was in the 
cabin, and that for no honest 
purpose. This time it was not 
Jabez Morgan moving in the 
dark, for I could still hear his 
regular breathing above me. 

A faint creaking, which I 
recognised at once as caused 
by the hinges of a trunk, con- 
firmed my suspicion. In a 
moment I had leapt from my 
bunk and clicked the switch— 
but no light appeared. I stood 
silent, listening. I could no 
longer hear the heavy breath- 
ing of Morgan, and guessed 
that my movements had awak- 
ened him. At first there was 
a dead silence, and then a 
slight metallic rattle—as of 
the door-handle suddenly 
clutched. 

I stepped quickly forward 
in the darkness, stumbled over 
a heavy body—a cabin trunk 
—and measured my length on 
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the floor. As I fell, my hand 
encountered the clothing of 
our unseen visitor, and [| 
clutched at him and brought 
him down with me, 

There was a confused strug- 
gle on the floor. My opponent 
made no attempt to hit out 
at me, but confined his efforts 
to. freeing himself from my 
grip. 

As we struggled, the gentle 
voice of Jabez Morgan broke 
the silence. 

“Dear, dear! 
the matter?” 

“Give me a hand here, Mor- 
gan,” I called. ‘I’ve got hold 
of a burglar.” 

“I’m with you,” he replied, 
and I heard him alight on the 
floor. 

A moment later, as I had 
almost got the unknown 
securely held, I was seized 
from behind by the arms and 
pulled back. 

“Let ge, you fool,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘You've got the 
wrong man!” 

But he still hung on to me, 
gripping me so that his fingers 
bit into my flesh, and the un- 
known, taking advantage of 
the diversion, wriggled from 
beneath me. 

I heard the door open, and 
slam again. 

‘Let go, you fool,” I shouted 
again. ‘We can still catch 
him in the corridor.” 

“Dear me! Am I holding 
you, Mr Seaton?” exclaimed 
Morgan inanely, and without 
slackening his grip. ‘ Hadn't 
we better have the light on?” 

“The light has been tam- 
pered with,” I replied. “Let 
me go! You have managed 
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to let him get off soot free— 
if that is any satisfaction to 
ou.” 

- He released me now, but it 
was hopeless te follow. The 
intruder could easily have dis- 
appeared in the few moments 
that had passed. 

I found some matches and 
struck alight, The floor was 
littered with clothing from 
the ransacked trunk. As the 
match burnt dewn I noticed 
the electric bulb of our light 
lying upon the settee. It had 
been disconnected. I quickly 
clicked it back into its place, 
and the cabin was flooded with 
light. 

At the same moment I found 
that I was olutehing in my 
left hand something small and 
hard, It was a ring. I must 
have torn it from the finger 
of the intruder at the moment 
of his escape, 

“Our friend has been taking 
an almighty interest in my 
underclothing,” remarked Mer- 
gan, who had been bending 
over the ransacked trunk. 
“Your outfit hasn’t even been 
opened out.” 

“Is anything gone?” I 
asked, 

“TI don’t know about any- 
thing, but dollars evidently 
don’t appeal to him. Look at 
this!” 

This was a pocket - book, 
well-filled with notes, which 
had evidently been thoroughly 
overhauled, for the contents 
of the various compartments 
were partially pulled out— 
some papers even being scat- 
tered on the floor. 

I now discovered the origin 
of the dim green light which 
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had roused me from my sleep. 
It was a pocket electric lamp 
with a piece of thick green 
cloth tied over the bulb end, 
It gave the merest shadow of 
a light when the button was 
pressed, but sufficient to guide 
the thief in his search, ne 
doubt, 

“A second clue,” I exclaimed, 
as I examined this find. 

‘* What is the other?” asked 
Morgan, who had been looking 


- at the lamp as I turned it ever 


in my hands. 

“ A ring which I took from 
the finger of the thief!” 

I held the ring up to the | 
light to examine it. It was 
a heavy signet ring with an 
intaglio crest cut upon a blood- 
stone. I had just succeeded 
in making out the general 
outline of the ocrest—which 


seemed to be an eagle with 
spread wings with a soroll 
beneath—when Morgan eagerly 
took the ring from my hand 
and looked closely at it. 
“Why, that’s my ring,” he 


exclaimed with a laugh. ‘I 
must have dropped it on the 
floor when I undressed, and 
you must have clutched at it 
in the struggle!” 

I looked him in the spectacles 
sharply, but he returned my 
look, wide-eyed and bland. 

“T was under the impres- 
sion,” I answered pointedly, 
“that I had drawn it from 
the finger of the thief just be- 
fore he escaped.” 

‘“‘ Very likely youdid,” agreed 
Morgan readily. ‘‘He must 
have found it on the floor, you 
see, picked it up, and put it 
on his finger. Probably it 
did not fit him and came 
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away easily when you pulled 
it.” 

As he spoke he casually 
placed the ring on his little 
finger. I had never noticed a 
ring there before, In fact I 
could almost have sworn that 
he did not wear ene. Yet 
there was his word against my 
confused recollection, and I 
felt that I had no ground to 
protest, 

Morgan proceeded, with my 
assistance, to repack his scat- 
tered belongings. 

“T suppese we had better 
wait until morning before we 
report this business,” I re- 
marked while we were thus 
engaged. “It seems hardly 
worth while to make a dis- 
turbance in the middle of the 
night.” 

“Report it!” exclaimed 
Morgan, pausing in his labours 
to look up at me with an air 
of surprise. ‘Why should we 
report it. We have lest noth- 
ing, and we shall only pat our- 
selves and the other passen- 
gers to a lot of inconvenience 
and cause a great deal of 
mutual suspicion if we let this 
go any further.” 

“ But, my dear Mr Morgan, 
surely you don’t suggest that 
we leave the thief free to ran- 
sack the passengers’ luggage 
for the rest of the voyage?” I 
exclaimed, astonished at his 
suggestion. 

“He had a good fright to- 
night. That should keép him 
from repeating his perform- 
ance, I guess. Besides, there 
is another point of view, Mr 
Seaton. We shall have to 


explain that but for your in. 
sistenee en having our door 
unbolted the thief could not 
have got at my trunk,” 

He smiled blandly at me ag 
he made this insinuation. 

“Do yeu suggest,” I an- 
swered hotly, “that I was in 
league with the thief?” 

“Oh, dear, dear, no!” pro- 
tested Morgan. “Only there 
is the possibility that the cap- 
tain might have his suspicions, 
and it would be very un- 
pleasant—very unpleasant in- 
deed.” 

“Tt seems to me that your 
own anxiety to have the door 
bolted is at least as open te 
suspicion, One might deduee 
that you expected a noeturnal 
visitor.” 

Morgan looked at me steadily 
and thoughtfully for a few 
moments, then placing his 
hand on my shoulder he smiled 
pleasantly. 

“‘ Dear, dear,” hesaid. ‘‘ You 
are a knowing one, Mr Seaton. 
You've hit it in onee, Now 
this nocturnal visitor, as you 
call him, don’t concern you at 
all. It’s me he’s after. It 
don’t suit me to publish the 
glad news of his call to all and 
sundry, so why should you 
interfere? You can safely 
leave it to me to get my own 
back on the perisher. You 
see I’m quite open and frank 
with you, Mr Seaton, don’t 

ou?” 

I did not see, but as I was 
heartily tired of the whole 
business, I gave a grudging 
consent to his plea for silence 
and retired to my bunk. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Notwithstanding my dis- 
turbed night’s rest, I awoke 
early and lay thinking over 
the experiences of the night. 
I felt very sick with myself 
for se readily falling in with 
the wishes of Jabez Morgan. 
I did not trust the man, I 
felt perfectly certain that he 
had lied to me twice at least 
in the course of the night— 
first regarding his alleged 
sleep-walking,and second when 
he se impudently took posses- 
sion of the ring which, I still 
felt convinced, belonged to eur 
nocturnal visitor. 

The fact that he was so 
anxious to prevent any one 
getting in, and yet equally 
anxious to keep the fact of the 
intrusion dark, convinced me 
that he was engaged upon 
some scheme that would not 
bear inspection. Then there 
were the words of Mr 
Tanish— “a mean swindling 
thief!” 

I dressed quietly and went 
on deck, leaving Morgan still 
asleep, and heartily wishing I 
had never effered him a share 
of my cabin. Although it was 
still early, I found that Miss 
Tanish was before me. She 
saw me as I came up the com- 
panion, and greeted me with 
a pleasant smile of welcome, 
I thought her even more beau- 
tiful than before, as the breeze 
flattered her dark ourls and 
brought the warm blood flow- 
ing to her cheeks, 

‘Good morning, Mr Seaton,” 
she greeted me, “Come and 
join me in my tramp round 


the decks, It will give you 
an appetite for breakfast,” 

I was not slow to aceept the 
invitation, and soon we were 
chatting more intimately than 
en the previous day. The 
Tanishes were, as I had guessed, 
a Scotch family, with an estate 
en the Ayrshire coast, Mr 
Tanish was a widower, with a 
grown-up son and daughter, 
and in addition a little boy of 
seven, who was his son by a 
second wife. 

‘‘ This is the first time Ihave . 
been abroad,” continued Miss 
Tanish, “except when I was 
at sehool in Belgium—a con- 
vent school. My father had 
business in America, and by 
the aid of much ceaxing I 
prevailed on him te take me 
with him. That is how we 
came to meet Mr Morgan,” she 
added hesitatingly. “In busi- 
ness,—as you were present yes- 
terday when he spoke to me 
and I was very rude to him, it 
is only fair to repeat that 
—notwithstanding my rude- 
ness —he is, so far as I 
know, a perfectly honest 
man,” 

This was said with so much 
embarrassment and hesitation 
that I did not know what to 
think or say. I had heard so 
many conflicting statements 
regarding Morgan’s character 
that I had become quite wan- 
dered amongst them. 

“As Mr Morgan is only a 
casual acquaintance of mine it 
does not matter what I think 
of him, Miss Tanish,” I said. 
“Tn*return for’your confidence 
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may I tell you a little about Mr Tanish, looking at me 
myself?” thoughtfully. “Something 


I was proceeding to do so 
when my companion’s father 

ap on deck, obviously 
leoking for his daughter. He 
saw us and came to meet us, 

“Good morning, Marigeld,” 
he said, and kissed her upon 
the cheek. “Good morning, 
sir. You young folks are early 
risers,” 

“Your daughter has just 
been telling me that you are 
Scotch,” I said. “I can claim 
some relationship, as I am half 
a Scot myself. My mother 
was an Ayrshire woman.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Tanish with 
seme show of interest, ‘North 
or South Ayrshire?” 

“T am not sure where one 
steps and the other begins,” 
I said laughingly. ‘‘I have 
never visited my native land. 
My mother was born and bred 
near Girvan.” 

We continued to chat as we 
walked up and down, and I 
told the Tanishes pretty much 
what I have already recorded 
of myself in these pages. Mr 
Tanish appeared to take con- 
siderable interest in my histery. 

“ Ye’ll be thinking of visiting 
up north, I suppose?” he said, 
“It’s a grand country. The 
Firth o’ Clyde’s net to be beat 
for scenery wherever ye may 

0.” 

—— I hope te have a 
trip there sometime or another. 
But my plans are quite un- 
formed. I intend to have a 
good look round in the hope 
of finding some congenial 
occupation.” 

“We must have another 
chat over this, Dr Seaton,” said 


might come of it to our mutual 
advantage. But there’s no 
hurry. We shall be seeing 
plenty of each other these next 
few days.” 

“Why, father,” exclaimed 
Miss Tanish, catching hold of 
her father’s left hand, ‘‘ what 
have you done to your little 
finger?” 

I noticed then that the finger 
was bound up with a strip of 
handkerchief. 

‘*My razor slipped as I was 
stropping it this morning, I 
only bound it up because the 
bleed made such a mess. It is 
really nothing at all.” 

“But you have taken off 
your ring, father!” said the 
girl again in an astonished 
tone. “I have never seen you 
without the family seal before.” 

*‘Good heavens, girl, don’t 
be a fool!” Tanish’s eyes 
blazed with sudden fury, and 
his cheeks became diffused with 
a ghastly purple, “Why must 
you comment on every insig- 
nificant detail of my dress? 
Am I a child or a thief that 
I should be watched over like 
this? Am I answerable te you 
for every stud or pin or link 
that I choose to put on or take 
off?” 

Daring the first few words 
of this tirade Marigold Tanish 
stood as though struck dumb 
with astonishment. Before her 
father reached the end, she 
turned on her heel and walked 
off, disappearing down the 
companion-way, 

Mr Tanish steed silent, 
breathing heavily. Gradually 
his face assumed its normal 
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expression, and he turned a 
ourious inquiring look upon me, 
as though summing up the 
effect that his outbreak had 
had on me. 

‘You must excuse the irri- 
tability of an old man, Dr 
Seaton,” he said with a self- 
conscious smile. ‘It’s nothing 
more, and my daughter is used 
to it.” 

I murmured a few confused 
words, for the scene had 
embarrassed me considerably. 
We resumed our walk, but as 
we neared the companion, by 
some evil chance Jabez Morgan 
was making his way on deck. 
He saw us at once, and instead 
of avoiding us as I hoped, he 
turned in our direction. He was 
smoking a cigarette, and as he 
came near he raised his left 
hand te it, displaying the ring 
upon his little finger osten- 
tatiously. 

At sight of it my companion 
stopped dead and swayed upon 
his feet so that I thought he 
would have dropped. I seized 
him by the arm to support 
him, 

Jabez Morgan smiled his 
bland smile, and with a bright 
“Good morning,” passed on. 

Mr Tanish pulled himself 
together with an effort. 

“T—I’m afraid I’m rather 
—rather out of sorts this 
morning,” he stammered, ‘I 
think I—I’d better go and see 
after my daughter,” 

With that he left me ab- 
raptly and went below... . 

My mind was in a whirl. 
Could it really be true that this 
elderly man— pompous and 
itritable, but obviously a 
gentleman — was the burglar 
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of the previous night? The 
thing seemed to be beyond 
doubt. All his actions be- 
trayed him. His unreasonable 
rage at his daughter’s disoov- 
ery, the injary to his finger, and 
finally his dismay at the sight 
of the ring on Morgan’s finger 
—all pointed infallibly to the 
same conclusion. 

Yet how could I reconcile 
his obvious standing in the 
world, his obvious character 
as displayed in the few scenes 
in which I had encountered 
him,—to say nothing of the 
character of his daughter as 
I already felt I knewher,—with . 
the behaviour of our visitor of 
the night? I couldn’t! 

That there was something 
serious behind all this I felt 
certain. Morgan and Tanish 
had some deep-seated feud, I 
imagined, but as to who was 
in the right I was entirely in 
the dark. 

In this mood of speculation I 
reached the breakfast-table, to 
find Morgan already in his 
place. 

“You were up early, Mr 
Seaton,” he said. ‘ Your pal, 
the Squire, hardly seemed very 
fit this morning, I thought. 
Locks as if he were a gouty 
subject.” 

“I don’t know him well 
enough to say,” I replied dis- 
tantly. ‘ I see you are wearing 
your ring. Itis strange that I 
had not noticed it until it was 
brought into preminence in the 
night.” 

‘Tt is always the way,” said 
Morgan easily; “once you 
have noticed a thing like that 
you keep on seeing it. Nioe 
ring, isn’t it?” He shoved his 
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hand in front of me, “It 
belonged to an ancestor of mine 
who cressed the pond at the 
time of the Jacobite risings. 
He was a Royalist, and got 
chivied out, I guess,” 

I examined the ring closely, 
and was able te read on the 
scroll beneath the spread wings 
of the eagle, the words, “‘ Haud 
Ticht.” 

_ “Then I take it you are of 
Scotch descent?” I asked. 

“Sure! I reckon the blood 
has got thinned down some in 
the course of time, but it’s 
there safe enough.” 

Our conversation was quite 
private, as our neighbours on 
each side had not yet put in 
an appearance. Morgan gave 
@ quick glance round as 
though to make sure of this, 
and then turning to me he 
said abruptly— 

‘I’m sorry your new friends 
don’t think a let of me.” 

“They certainly don't,” I 
replied baldly. 

“Dear, dear! It's a very 
great pity! I have an intense 
admiration for Miss Tanish.” 

“Jadging by her treatment 
of you yesterday, I shouldn’t 
fancy that she reciprocates it,” 
I answered maliciously. 

“I’m afraid not.” The little 
man sighed and shook his 
head. ‘*But I recken to get 
over that. I'm misunderstoed 
some, Mr Seaton. I suppese 
I don’t leok a winner in the 
sentiment line, but looks don’t 
go fer much, and if ever a man 
was struck on a girl, I’m he. 
If my chance looks poor now, 
it’s up to me to improve it.” 

As he made this statement 
he eyed me questioningly, as if 
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he were trying to estimate my 
ewn feelings towards Miss 
Tanish, or possibly warning 
me off what he considered his 
own preserve. Whatever his 
object, I determined that he 
should get no satisfaction 
from me. 

“You have certainly a lot 
of leeway to make up before 
you can consider yourself in 
the running,” I said. 

He agreed with his usual 
ready smile. 

‘‘ But perhaps you could put 
in a good word for me, Mr 
Seaton, You seem likely to see 
a good deal of the Tanishes 
during the voyage, and you 
might help to let them see me 
in a better light.” 

‘*T can hardly promise that,” 
I answered with decision. “I 
know very little about the 
Tanishes, and still less about 
you. I already find myself 
mixed up far mere than I like 
in your somewhat mysterious 
quarrels, and I intend to keep 
out of them for the future.” 

I said this, little knowing 
how thoroughly I was fated 
to be involved in the troubles 
and mysteries that surrounded 
the Tanish family. 

The arrival of ether passen- 
gers who sat opposite us at 
table brought this rather in- 
timate conversation to an 
abrupt conelusion. 

“I’m sorry,” Morgan said 
simply, and lapsed into silence. 

As for me, I was astonished 
at his confession. The idea of 
this insignificant speetacied 
little man as the husband of 
a beautiful girl like Marigold 
Tanish was grotesque. How 
far my own feelings in the 
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matter influenced my opinion 
I cannot say, but I cannot 
deny that I looked upon Mari- 
gold with more than ordinary 
interest. I was young and 
she was beautiful, and the 
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routine of life aboard ship 
threw us much together. 

Perhaps I was hardly in a 
position to view Morgan’s dis- 
closure with cold-blooded im- 
partiality ! 


CHAPTER V, 


As the days went by, my 
intimacy with Marigold Tanish 
increased. The bulk of the 
passengers aboard the Sphinx 
were of an uninteresting com- 
mercial type, and the Tanishes 
and myself were thrown much 
tegether, As for Jabez Mor- 
gan, I saw little of him except 
at meals and in our joint 
cabin. I must admit, how- 
ever, that I was thereughly 
defeated in the matter of the 
bolting of the cabin door. 
After the practical lesson that 
I had had of the necessity fer 
this precaution, I could no 
longer uphold my claim to the 
open door, and Morgan cleared 
my pencil wedge from the 
socket with obvious satisfae- 
tion, and bolted the doer eaeh 
night after I was abed. 

We had delightfully calm 
weather, and I spent most ef 
my time sitting on deck, talk- 
ing with Marigold or playing 
chess with her father. 

My relations with the latter 
were cordial, netwithstanding 
what had passed. I knew, or 
practically knew, that he had 
entered our cabin in the night, 
intent upon stealing seme- 
thing in the possession of 
Jabez Morgan. I knew that 
his temper was not of the 
best, and that in his fits ef 
rage he behaved to his daugh- 


ter abominably. To me, how- 
ever, he was always civil— 
even genial. Perhaps my 
chess-playing had semething 
to de with the liking he took 
to me. He was a very keen 
player, but hardly up to my 
level, and I found I could mate’ 
him as often as I cared to. 
On the rare occasions on 
which I let him beat me, his 
delight was amusing to watch. 

But it was the hours I spent 
talking to Marigold that were 
I am 


most enjoyable to me. 
sure that in these few days I 
teld her every incident of im- 
portanee in my past life, and 
if she was more reticent—well, 


her life had not been so 
simple and happy as my own. 
For this I noticed—that no 
matter how interested and 
animated she might grow, 
there was always a shadow 
of unhappiness at the back 
ef her beautiful dark eyes, 

Often her father would join 
us in our talks, and I got to 
know quite a let abeut the 
village of Kilbrennan on the 
Ayrshire coast facing the 
beautiful island ef Arran, and 
about Hepeton, the family 
seat of the Tanishes. 

It was during one of these 
talks, on the second last day 
of our voyage, that Tanish 
made the proposal which 
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finally brought me within the 
circle of mystery and tragedy 
that surrounded himself and 
his family. 

We had been talking of my 
own Soottish origin, and I 
happened to remark that some 
day I must visit Girvan and 
see for myself the surround- 
ings in which my mother had 
been brought up. 

“How would you like to 
combine pleasure with busi- 
ness?’’? demanded Tanish ab- 
ruptly. 

It would depend very much 
upon the nature of the busi- 
ness,” I replied, with the cau- 
tion I must have inherited from 
my Scottish mother. 

“Hum! A very good answer. 
My daughter tells me that you 
are a fully qualified doctor?” 
he added in a tone of inquiry. 

“Yes,” I assented. “Bat I 
have never practised, so far.” 

“‘ And I daresay your general 
education is well up to the 
level of tutoring a boy of 
eight?” 

“T think there is little doubt 
of that—though I have cer- 
tainly never done any teach- 
in 3 
‘*Well, Mr Seaton, here's a 
business proposition. Do you 
care to take on the job of 
medical attendant and tutor 
to my boy Duncan? He’s a 
weakly lad, always ailing, and 
our lecal doctor and I are con- 
tinually at leggerheads, which 
makes his attendance at Hope- 
ton very unpleasant for all 
parties. You can look on it 
pretty mueh in the light of a 
holiday. You'll be seeing the 
country, which is the finest 
in the world, and you'll get 
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some goed shooting and fish- 
ing, if you've a taste that 
way. As to terms—well, we 
can settle them easily enough 
if the plan pleases you.” 

The offer was so sudden and 
unexpected that for the mo- 
ment I was not ready with 
an answer. I looked round 
at Marigold, hoping to see in 
her eyes a look of encourage- 
ment, whieh would have de- 
cided my course in 8 moment, 
But it was an expression of 
anxiety—even of fear—that I 
saw written across her face, 
and as I looked her eyes met 
mine, and she shook her 
head almost imperceptibly, as 
though in warning. 

What should I do and say? 
I felt tempted to accept out of 
hand, to secure the continu- 
ance of the pleasant friend- 
ship that had sprung up during 
the past few days, I felt that 
I ought to refuse, in answer 
to the unspoken petition in 
Marigeld’s eyes. In the end I 
temporised. 

“Your offer is so unex- 
pected, Mr Tanish,” I said 
hesitatingly, “that I should 
like a few hours to consider 
it. Will you give me until 
after dinner to-night to make 
up my mind?” 

“Certainly, my lad. There 
is no hurry. I must confess 
that one reasen why I would 
like you at Hopeton is that 
I'd get a chance to pull up on 
you at chess.” 

“Ah! You would soon do 
that,” I said laughingly. “You 
are very little behind me now.” 

The conversation I have re- 
corded took place soon after 
lunch, so I had some hours to 
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consider my decision. I deter- 
mined that I would take the 
opportunity to talk to Marigold 
alone, and get her advice; but 
it seemed that she was aware 
of my intention and took pre- 
cautions to prevent my success, 
All afternoon she remained by 
her father’s side. At tea I 
heard her deep in a discussion 
on babies with a middle-aged 
matron, whom she usually 
avoided, and soon after she 
retired to her cabin and did 
not reappear until the dinner- 
gong had sounded, 

I suppose this obvious avoid- 
ance of me was an important 
factor in my decision, for man 
is a pig-headed animal. I 
know that by the time dinner 
was over I felt I had a griev- 
ance against Marigold Tanish, 
and that I had determined to 
act against her unspoken wish. 

When the Squire—as Mor- 
gan always called him—came 
to the smoking-room I was 
ready with my answer. 

“Well, Seaton,” he greeted 
me, “have you had time to 
make up your mind?” 

“T have decided to accept 
your offer, Mr Tanish, subject 
to our agreeing on terms.” 

“Good, good!” he replied, 
rubbing his hands gleefully. 
“We'll have many a fight over 
the chess-board yet,” and with 
that we fell to discussing my 
salary and the conditions of 
my service, matters which were 
easily settled, as Tanish’s offer 
was much above what I was 
quite ready to accept. 

I did not see Marigold until 
next day—our last aboard 
ship. When I went on deck 
before breakfast I found her 
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taking her usual walk, and, as 
usual, I joined her. 

“T hear you have decided 
to come to Hepeton,” she said, 
after the usual morning greet- 
ings. 

“Yes,” I replied; “I hepe 
that my decision is agreeable 
to you.” 

“T am sorry,” said Marigold 
in a hesitating voice. ‘Ours 
is not a happy home, and I am 
afraid you may yet have reason 
to regret that you accepted my 
father’s offer.” 

“I hope you may be wrong, 
Miss Tanish,” I answered, 
somewhat embarrassed by the 
turn of the conversation, “If 
I might venture to hope that 
my coming would tend to make 
your home happier in any 
wa — dee 

“No, no!” she interrupted. 
“It will only lead to greater 
trouble.” 

“Then why would you not 
give me a chance of speaking 
to you yesterday ?” I could not 
help saying. ‘‘ You could have 
warned me then.” 

“T did not feel that I had 
the right to ask you to refuse. 
I ought not to speak as I am 
doing now. I have ne reason 
to believe that you will be un- 
happy with us—but I feel it. 
Please forget what I have 
ssid, Mr Seaton. I am very 
foolish at times, and inclined, 
like many Scotch people, to 
believe in presentiments when 
I may only be suffering from 
indigestion.” 

She changed into a lighter 
vein, and we talked nonsense 
until it was time to go to 
breakfast, but I eould see 
plainly enough that en Mari- 
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gold’s part it was dene with 
an effort. 

I had a further talk with 
Squire Tanish in the course of 
the day. He was anxious that 
I should travel up to Scotland 
with his daughter and himeelf, 
and take over my duties at 
once, but I had one or two 
business matters to attend to 
in Londen in conneetion with 
my finanees, besides which I 
wanted to see the werld’s 
greatest city now that I had 
crossed the Atlantic. 

We arranged, therefore, 
that I should come north in 
two weeks, for I fancied I 
sheuld have had enough sight- 
seeing in that time. My new 
employer gave me full instruc- 
tiens as te which line to travel 
by, where to change, and so 
on, and showed the most 


marked anxiety that I should 


not fail him, 

When I went below to finish 
my packing, Jabez Morgan 
was in the aot of locking his 
trunk. 

‘‘ Well, Mr Seaton,” said he, 
smiling up at me frem the 
floor. ‘‘I guess we've got to 
part company now. You'll be 
able to sleep behind an un- 
locked door to-night.” 

“That will be a considerable 
satisfaction te me,” I agreed. 

“T’m real sorry if I’ve put 
you out with my finicking 
ways,” Mergan went on, with 
apparent earnestness. ‘I’m 
afraid you still loek on me 
with suspicion, but I assure 
you that I am _ perfectly 
straight. Circumstances have 
been against me here and I 
have been made to seem a 
crook. Well, well, Seaton, it 
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don’t much matter after all. 
I guess we’re done with ene 
another after to-day. Like- 
wise, I guess you won’t waste 
much grief over me, though 
you may on your friends the 
Tanishes.” 

“I don’t need to waste any 
grief over them,” I told him. 
“T am geing north to stay 
with them in a couple of 
weeks,” 

* You don’t say!” exclaimed 
Morgan, obviously upset by 
the news. ‘“ Dear, dear, dear! 
Going to visit Marigold Tanish, 
are you? Some folks get all 
the lavish!” 

“T am going to act as tutor 
and doctor to the youngest 
son,” I explained, 

“Ay, ay! The same thing 
in the end, Seaton. So we 
shall meet again after all!” 

“How do you mean—meet 
again?” I said with surprise. 
‘Surely you have not been 
invited to Hopeton? From 
all I have seen and heard 
you are hardly a faveurite 
with the family.” 

“Unfortunately,no. Never- 
theless we shall meet again, 
Seaten, which makes my re- 
marks on my character more 
important than I theught., I 
tell you again I’m straight 
enough, and you may find it 
worth while to trust me some 
day.” 

“Look here, Morgan, do you 
want me to keep what you 
have told me secret — about 
you coming north, I mean?” 

“Don’t you worry about 
that. They know it, sure 
enough. The Squire maybe 
ain’t enthusing much over it, 
but he reckons on seeing me, 
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As for Miss Marigold—well, 
you know what I think of her, 
Seaton. Maybe you don’t 
think much of my chanee, but 
I’m a hopeful josser myself, 
and I’m a hog on patience.” 

He beamed cheerfully at me 
through his spectacles in the 
bland way that had baffled me 
throughout our intercourse, 
and I felt as far off as ever 
from knowing whether he was 
a rogue or a simpleton, Yet 
for a moment the picture of 
him rose before me as I had 
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seen him that night witheut 
spectacles, and the resolute 
face that looked into mine was 
not that of a fool, but of a 
man to be. , . respected. 

As he was leaving the cabin 
he turned back, as though a 
thought had struck him. 

“By the way, Seaton,” he 
said, “if ever you should want 
to annoy the Squire beyond 
belief—just you tell him to 
follow the little pictures!” 

Before I could ask for an 
explanation, he was gone. 


(To be continued.) 














EASTERN NIGHTS—AND FLIGHTS. 


BY “CONTACT” (ALAN BOTT). 


CHAPTER XVI.—STOWAWAYS, LTD. 


TITOFF was head of a syn- 
dicate of ship's officers which 
might have named _ itself 
“Stowaways, Limited.” He 
was the schemer-in-chief; and 
the others, while disliking him 
heartily, were content to rely 
on his successful cunning. 

Besides ourselves, the syndi- 
cate undertoek to carry across 
the Black Sea a Greek, a Jewess 
(both of them wanted by the 
Turkish police), and four pass- 
portless prostitutes; all of 


whom, to the extent of some 
thirty to a hundred pounds 
apiece, wished to leave Con- 


stantinople for Odessa. 

Most of the crew, also, were 
smuggling men, women, or 
material across the Black Sea. 
Itself included four Russian 
soldiers, who had escaped from 
prison-camps in Turkey, and 
were passing themselves off 
as seamen. The bo’sun’s par- 
ticular line of business was a 
woman thief, who had with 
her a heavy purse and a trunk 
full of property, stolen from a 
merchant who had been her 
dear friend. Katrina, the 
kitchen girl who brought us 
our food, invested in a well- 
to-do Turkish deserter. 

As for the non-human con- 
traband, it was stowed in every 
corner of the vessel—cocaine, 
opium, raw leather, tobaceo, 
cognac, and quinine. Prices 
were extravagant enough in 


Constantinople, but in Russia 
they were colossal. The differ- 
ence in the price of drugs, for 
example, often amounted to 
hundreds per cent. The de- 
mand for cocaine as contra- 
band was so great during the 
week before we sailed that by 
the end of it the chemists of 
Péra and Galata would sell none 
under £100; but in Odessa, 
we heard, one might dispose 
of it without difficulty for a 
hundred pounds a kilo. 

Even White and I became 
infected by the contraband 
craze, and, in partnership with 
Kulman, gambled successfully 
on a consignment of leather, 
and so covered some ef our 
escape expenses. 

At dusk, when we left the 
wireless cabin and paced the 
shadowed portion of the deck 
for exercise, we often saw & 
small boat creeping towards 
whichever side of the Batoum 
happened not to face the shore. 
Somebody in it would exchange 
low whistlings with somebody 
on deck—the somebody often 
being Titoff. When it had 
been made fast to the bottom 
of the gangway, a figure, or 
two figures, would climb te the 
deck and disappear. Some- 
times they brought and left 
a package; sometimes it was 
a visitor himself—or herself 
—who did not depart with 
the rowing boat. 
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Besides the mystery traffic 
from shore to ship there was 
also a certain amount from 
ship to shore. For this the 
steward—a Russian Jew—was 
responsible, A Turkish mer- 
chant had chartered the 
Batoum for the coming voy- 
age, and since our many delays 
in sailing were the result of 
his haggling with government 
officials over the amount of 
baksheesh to be paid for per- 
mission to export, he undertook 
to feed the officers and crew 
for as long as they remained 
at Constantinople. Incident- 
ally, he unknowingly fed White 
and myself, besides the other 
stowaways and the escaped 
Russian soldiers. The steward 
ordered more provisions than 
were needed, and a few hours 
after the delivery of each eon- 
signment a boatload would be 
sent back to the quay and 
carted to the bazaars. Titoff, 
who organised the sale, shared 
the proceeds with the steward. 

Titoff’s methods of graft took 
him into many dubious by- 
paths, notably those around 
the offices of a Greek coal- 
dealer, After preliminary 
plottings, with Viktor as in- 
terpreter, he ordered a hundred 
tons. The coal-dealer delivered 
ninety, the bill for a hundred 
was presented to the Turkish 
merchant, and Titoff and the 
Greek split the value of the 
missing ten tons. It was easy 
enough for the chief engineer 
te make good the deficit by 
burning ten tons more on paper 
than in the furnaces. 

With all this illicit traffic in 
men and goods there were some 
restless half-hours during the 
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last few days of our stay in 
the Bosphorus, Trouble was 
caused by the bo’sun’s woman- 
thief, whose presence among 
us the police suspected. Five 
times they searched for her. 
The bo’sun detailed a man 
to watoh the shore, and 
whenever a police launch 
appeared this look-out would 
blow a whistle. All the stow- 
aways then scurried to their 
various hiding -places. 

White and I, being the most 
dangerous cargo, were given 
the safest—and certainly the 
dirtiest—hiding - place of all. 
This was in the ballast-tanks 
at the very bottom of the ship, 
underneath the propeller-shaft. 
The entrance to them was 
through a narrow manhole, 
covered by a cast-iron lid, 
about twenty yards down a 
dark passage leading from the 
engine-room to the propeller, 

The alarm having been given, 
Feodor, the second engineer, 
would lead us along the pas- 
sage by the light of a taper, 
remove some boards, raise the 
lid, and help us to wriggle 
into the black cavity below. 
Our feet would be covered by 
six inches of bilge-water while 
we crouched dewn, so as to 
leave him room enough to re- 
place the iron cover and relay 
the wooden boards that hid it, 
Then, one at a time and with 
our knees squelching in the 
water, we crawled from tank 
to tank. 

Half-way along the line of 
tanks were two that contained 
small mattresses, which the 
second engineer had placed in 
position for us. After the first 
day they were sodden with the 
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bilge-water; but at any rate it 
was better to sit on them 
than in the water iteelf. The 
limited space, however, made 
it impossible fer us to adopt 
any but a very cramped 
position, with hunched - up 
shoulders rubbing against the 
slime that coated the sides of 
each tank. Standing was im- 
possible, and lying down meant 
leaning one’s head on the wet 
mattress and seaking one’s 
feet in the drain of bilge that 
swished backwards and fer- 
wards with every motien of 
the ship. 

Cemplete blackness  sur- 
rounded us. The air was dank 
and musty, so that matches 
spluttered only feebly when 
struck, and the light from a 
taper was hardly strong enough 
to chase the darkness from the 
half of each small tank. 

When, after each search, the 
police returned to their launch, 
we would hear the heavy boots 
of the second engineer tramp- 
ing along the passage overhead. 
As we listened to the nerve- 
edging neise that accompanied 
the removal of the boards and 
the iron lid, we crouched into 
the best-hidden corners of our 
respective tanks, not knowing 
whether a friend or a police- 
man was at the entrance. We 
scarcely breathed until there 
came, beoming and echoing 
through the hollow compart- 
ments, the word “ Signor /”— 
Feoder’s password denoting 
that all was clear, and that 
we might return to the engine- 
room. 

The 22nd of September was 
the final date fixed for the de- 
partare. By late afternoon of 
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the 21st all the Turkish mer- 
chant’s cargo, legitimate and 
otherwise, had been brought 
from the quay by lighters, and 
thence transferred by winches 
to the Batoum’s hatches. The 
exportofficials had beensquared, 
the ship’s papers were passed 
and stamped, the bunkers were 
fully loaded with inferior coal, 
All on beard, from the captain 
to the least-considered stew- 
away, were content, although 
nervous of what might happen 
during the next twenty-four 
hours. 

At about five o'clock we 
received a welcome visit from 
Viadimir Wilkowsky, the Polish 
aviator whe had acted as our 
intermediary frem Psamatia. 
He bribed his guard to remain 
in Stamboul while he crossed 
the bridge te Galata and hired 
the katk that brought him to 
the Batoum. He himself in- 
tended to follow us across the 
Black Sea, escaping on the 
next steamer to leave Con- 
stantinople for Odessa. 

Meanwhile we were especi- 
ally glad to see him, for he 
breught from Mr S. the 
three hundred pounds for which 
we had waited so anxiously, 
In return, we sent improvised 
cheques written on strips of 
feolscap paper. We now had 
enough money to pay Titoff’s 
exorbitant fee, and still leave 
funds to live in Odessa for 
some weeks. Two German 
revolvers, bought for us in the 
bazaar by Kulman, added to 
the feeling of security. 

Wilkowsky claimed to have 
sent en board the food and 
clothing which we left at Psa- 
matia, and he was able to 
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confirm our suspicions that 
Titeff must have stolen it. For 
the present, however, we re- 
frained from tackling the chief 
engineer, wishing to avoid a 
scandal before departure, We 
promised ourselves to deal with 
him adequately at Odessa. 

That evening there were 
more than the usual number 
of mysterious visits from small 
boats. The full complement 
of stowaways were taken 
aboard, the last cases of con- 
traband shipped. Until a late 
hour the engine-room resounded 
to the hammerings of Feodor 
and Josef, who were hiding a 
late consignment of cocaine. 
Our own investment in raw 
leather was in Kulman’s cabin. 

The firemen and greasers 
celebrated their farewell in 
the usual manner. By nine 
o'clock several were roaring 
drunk, One of them—the 
Bolshevik who had told of 
_ the drowning of Baltic Fleet 
officers—staggered across the 
aft deck with a drawn knife 
in his hand, shouting that he 
wanted to finish off the third 
engineer, who had insulted 
him. He found Josef in the 
engine-room, but was cowed 
and disarmed when the en- 
gineer threatened him with a 
revelver. He let himself be 
led away, while verbally mur- 
dering all officers in general 
and Josef in partioular. 

At 6.30 in the morning, 
Josef roused us from our 
sleep on the fleor of his 
cabin, and invited us te the 
ballast-tanks; fer, as the 
police and customs officers 
would be en board most of 
the time until we weighed 
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anchor, we must remain hidden 
until the Batoum left Turkish 
waters. Since we expected to 
be hidden for about twelve 
hours, we took with us a loaf 
of bread, some dried sausage, 
and a bottle of water. After 
a last look through the pert- 
hole at Seraglio Point and the 
cupolas of Stamboul, I passed 
belew, hoping and expecting 
that when I next looked into 
the open air we should be clear 
of Turkey. 

For a long while nothing 
happened to take our thoughts 
from the cramped space and 
the foul air of the tanks. We 
breakfasted sparingly, and 
allowed ourselves one cigar- 
ette apiece. More we dared 
not smoke, because of the 
oppressive atmosphere. 

Then, at about ten o’elock, 
we heard from abeve a suc- 
cession of three thuds—the 
signal to all stowaways in the 
region of the engine-room that 
the police were on board. We 
made ourselves as comfortable 
as possible, and toek minute 
care to make no sound. 

We waited in frantic impa- 
tience fer the noises from the 
engine-room that would denote 
a getting-up of steam. At 
half-past eleven there began 
a continuous, rhythmic spurt- 
ing, which we took te be the 
sound of the engines in action. 
Seon afterwards a grinding 
and seraping from the deck 
convinced us that the anchor 
was being raised. 

“Put it there, old man,” said 
White, thrusting his hand 
through the hele that linked 
our respective tanks. ‘“ We’re 
leaving Turkey at last!” 
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But not yet were we leaving 
Turkey. The noise from the 
engine-room was merely that 
of a pump preparing the pres- 
sure. After three-quarters of 
an hour it quietened as sud- 
denly as it had begun, and we 
realised that the Batoum was 
still moored in the Bosphorus, 
between Seraglio Point and 
the Sultan’s Palace of Dolma 
Bagtché. 

And then, soon after noon, 
came the real music for which 
we had waited so anxiously. 
The telegraph from the bridge 
tinkled, a fuller and more 
throaty rhythm radiated from 
the engine-room, leud grinding 


and rattling from the deck testi- 


fied that the anchor had parted 
company with the bottom of 
the Bosphorus, A few minutes 
later we felt the ship swinging 
round, and a swishing and 
rushing of water told us that 
this time we really were away. 
In silence we shook hands 
again. 

For long hours we remained 
in the slimy tanks, crouched 
on the sodden mattresses; but 
it was no longer purgatory. 
The swish, swish of the screw 
chased away all sensation of 
discomfort, and there remained 
only the realisation that we 
had left Constantinople, and 
soon would have left Turkey. 
My old habit of subconsci- 
ously fitting metre and rhyme 
to mechanical rhythm, to which 
I had succumbed many times 
when seated behind aeroplane 
engines, began to assert iteelf 
as we sat in the darkness and 
listened to the penetrating 
throb, throb from the engine- 
room above us. Incongruously 
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enough the lines that oontinued 
to pulse through my mind, in 
time with the steady rise and 
fall of the piston, were those of 
a G. K. Chesterton ballad :— 


‘* If I had been a heathen, 
I'd have kissed Nezra’s curls, 
And filled my life with love affairs, 
My house with dancing girls. 
But Higgins is a heathen, 
And to meetings he is forced, 
Where his aunts, who are not 
married, 
Demand to be divorced,” 


These words held sway for 
five hours of insistent chug- 
ging. They were succeeded 
by others from the “ Prodigal 
Son,” which lent themselves 
maddeningly to the mono- 
tonous sound— 


‘* Here come I to my own again, 
Fed, forgiven, and known again ; 
Claimed by bone of my bone again, 
And sib to flesh of my flesh. 

The fatted calf is dressed for me, 

But the husks have a greater zest 
for me. 

I think my pigs will be best for me, 

So I'm off to the sties afresh.” 


By early evening, we had 
calculated, the Batoum should 
be leaving Turkish territorial 
waters and entering the Black 
Sea, Just before six there 
came the shock of a bitter 
disappointment. The captain's 
telegraph clanged, the engines 
subdued to dead slow, the 
vessel swung round into the 
tide and seemed to remain 
almost stationary for a quarter 
of an hour. We had expeoted 
a last search by the Turkish 
customs authorities at the out- 
let of the Bosphorus, and 
surmised that this was the 
reason for the slackened 


speed. 
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Bat a repetition of the whir- 
ring and clanking on deck, 
followed by a loud splash, 
showed that the anchor was 
in action again, and that 
something more important 
than a mere search was 
on hand. For twe heurs 
longer we remained in the 
blackness, unenlightened and 
very anxious, Then, after the 
usual removal of the boards 
and the lid, there floated 
through the tanks a low-voiced 
‘“ Signor gq” 

Feedor, candle in hand, was 
waiting for us. He whispered 
a warning to make as little 
noise as possible, because two 
Tarkish officials were on board. 
Having reconnoitred to make 
sure that the way to Josef’s 
cabin was clear, he led us there. 

The delay, it appeared, was 
because the Turkish merchant 
had left some clearance papers 
at Constantinople. He- had 
left for the capital by motor- 
car, and meanwhile two of the 
customs police would remain 
on the Batoum. The merchant 
was expected to return with 
the missing document next 
morning, when permission to 
leave would be given. 

We slept in the cabin, and at 
dawn descended once more to 
the ship’s bowels. We spent 
five more hours of purgatory 
in the ballast -tanke. The 
Batoum remained motionless 
during three of them, but the 
last two were enlivened by the 
steady wash of displaced water 
as it slid past the flanks of the 
vessel, Finally we heard, for 


the last time, the blessed signal, 
rT Signor ! ” 
“Fineesh Turkey,” said 
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Feodor, as he smiled and helped 
us through the manhole. 

Gone was the Bosphorus, and 
in its place we saw the leaden 
waters of the Black Sea. From 
the porthole of Josef’s cabin we 
could distinguish, many miles 
west of us, the coast-line of the 
ceuntry in which White had 
spent three years of the most 
dreadful captivity. 

Feodor soon left us, for he 
had to bring other stowaways 
into the light of day. From 
every concealed cranny of the 
vessel men and women, almost 
as light-hearted as ourselves at 
deliverance from the Turks, 
were coming into the open. 

One of the stowaways, a 
passportless woman whom the 
captain was taking with him 
to Odessa, did not rejoice for 
some time. As hiding-place 
for her, the old man had 
chosen a deep locker in his 
chart-room on the bridge. 
There she had remained for 
the past two days. 

Now Katrina, the kitchen 
wench, knew nothing of the 
captain’s lady. That morning, 
not wishing to send him back 
to the bunkers, where he had 
spent the previous days, she 
thought of the locker as a 
temporary home for her ewn 
particular stowaway—a Turk- 
ish deserter with coal-blacken- 
ed face, untrimmed beard, and 
decidedly odorous clothes. She 
dumped the Turk inside the 
locker, fastened the lid, and 
ran baek to the kitchen. | 

The Turkish deserter landed 
with some violence on the cap- 
tain’s lady, and beth received 
a bad fright as they clutched 
at each other in the darkness 
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Yet the lid ceuld not be re- 
moved from the inside, and 
their calls were unheard out- 
side the little room. The air 
in the unventilated locker 
grew ever more staffy and 
velvety as the two people con- 
tinued to breathe it. Finally 
the woman fainted. The Turk, 
tired after a long spell of 
cramped wakefulness in the 
bunkers and the kitehen, com- 
posed himself philosophically 
and went to sleep. 

When the Batoum was be- 
yond the Bosphorus and all 
danger of a search, the captain 
opened the locker to release his 
friend. He inserted an arm, 
and jumped with fright when, 
instead of a female, he pro- 
duced a coal-blackened man. 
The woman revived when 
taken into the fresh air; but 
I should imagine that never 
again will she become a stow- 
away. 

Titoff, fearing that some 
informer among the passengers 
might notiee us, still kept 
White and myself under cover 
all day, although we took our 
usual exercise on deck each even- 
ing. Theotherstowaways were 
mingling with legitimate pas- 
seagers, whose bedding was 
spread ever the hatehes. 

I remember in particular a 
vivid -looking, much - jewelled 
Jewess. I first saw her while 
she was exchanging violent 
words with two firemen, who 
were levying blackmail, using 
the Austrian port authorities at 
Odessa as bogey-man. When, 
with tears and tantrums, she 
had fulfilled their demands, two 
other ruffians from among the 
crew took their place and de- 
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manded money, or in default 
jewels. 

All the stowaways, in fact, 
except ourselves, were black. 
mailed in this fashion. The 
woman thief was victimised 
less universally than theethers, 
because she was known to be 
the bo’sun’s especial graft. As 
for us, we were under the pro. 
tection of the ship’s officers; 
and, more important still, we 
earried revolvers. In any case, 
Bolshevik Bill, the greaser, was 
our geod friend and a power 
among the crew. 

On the second evening at sea 
the firemen stole a case of drak 
from the cargo, drank them- 
selves amok, and told Josef 
they were far too busy over 
private concerns to trouble 
abeut stoking the furnaces, 
The private concerns were 
mostly women from among the 
stowaways and poorer passen- 
gers. 

The fires sank lower and 
lower, the engine-power dwin- 
dled, the propeller revolved 
more and mere slowly. Fin- 
ally, we came to almost a dead 
halt in the middle of the Black 
Sea. Throughout that night 
we erawled forward with « 
minimum number of revolu- 
tions, and even this small pro- 
gress was only because the 
ship’s efficers took turns in the 
furnaee - room and acted as 
stokers. Next morning the 
sobered firemen graciously 
agreed to let bygones be by- 
gones, and resumed work. 

The rest of that nightmare 
veyage included only one inei- 
dent werth recording. On the 
morning of the fourth day, 
when we should have been 
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within sight of land, the hori- 
gon in every direction was 
blank. The Tarkish merchant 
who had chartered the Batoum 
was impatient to reach Odessa, 
and asked the captain for our 
position. The ancient tugged 
at his white beard and said 
that he was not quite sure, but 
would take soundings, These 
revealed shallew water, show- 
ing, according to the chart, 
that the ship must be some 
distance off her course. 

The old captain was aston- 
ished, and called the first mate 
inte consultation. Belaef’s cal- 
culations with sextant and com- 
pass proved us to be heading 
several degrees too far east, so 
that the line of sailing would 
have taken us nearer Sevasto- 
pol than Odessa. Thereupon 
the captain handed over the 
ship’s direction to the first 
mate. We edged northwards, 
and sighted Odessa at noon of 
the next day. 

The city, with its pleasant 
terraces round the hills that 
slope to the foot of the wide- 
ourved bay, and its half- 
western, half-Byzantine towers 
and domes gleaming yellow- 
geld in the sunlight, looked 
inviting enough. But for us 
it represented a gamble on the 
unknown. Odessa was in 
enemy occupation, and might 
be more inhespitable even than 
Constantinople, On the other 
hand, we should no lenger be 
on the police lists of wanteds, 
asin Turkey, and it would be 
easier to pass muster among 
Russians than among dark- 
skinned Levantines, On the 
whole, we were optimistic, 
From Odessa a man with 
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friends and money might make 
his way to Siberia, where were 
some Allied detachments; and 
if, as the latest news indicated, 
Bulgaria was about to be emp- 
tied of Austro-German forces, 
Odessa weuld be a good jump- 
ing-eff point for Sofia. 

Meanwhile, our immediate 
concern was to get ashore 
without meeting the dock offi- 
cials. Kulman and Josef prom- 
ised to escort us, and thus lend 
the protection of their uni- 
forms. We ourselves discarded 
seamen’s clothes for the mufti 
worn when we escaped from 
the Turkish guards. White 
still had no lounge-coat, and 
although it was a hot day of 
September, had to put on his 
faded old overcoat, For the 
rest, the ‘luggage we were 
bringing to Russia—each of 
us possessed a tooth-brush, a 
revolver, some cartridges, a 
comb, a razor, a spare shirt, a 
collar, and two handkerchiefs 
—could be wrapped in two 
sheets of newspaper. 

Before we left there was a 
dramatic ceremony when we 
paid for our unautherised pas- 
sage, and incidentally got 
even with Michael Ivanovitch 
Titoff. He had reckoned on 
taking the money himself and 
dividing it as he pleased, We 
knew that he could best be 
punished through his avarice, 
We therefore explained to 
Kulman, Josef, and Feoder that 
as they had done more fer us 
than the chief engineer, we 
wanted them to receive a 
share corresponding to their 
risks and services, and pro- 
posed to hand all the money te 
them for distribution. From 
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Titoff’s share we would deduct 
the value of what he had stolen 
from us, and also whatever we 
thought excessive in hischarges 
for food. 

Each of the trio had his own 
grievances against Titoff, and 
all were delighted with the 
opportunity of making money 
at his expense. We proposed 
a balance-sheet, and invited 
Titoff into Josef’s cabin. 

Josef, as Titoff's subordinate, 
had been scared of offending 
him. Four glasses of neat 
vodka, however, gave him 
courage, and when the chief 
engineer entered the cabin he 
was the most aggressive of 
us all. 

‘*Michael Ivanovitch,” he 
said, glaring at Titoff with 
bloodshot eyes, ‘““we are no 
longer at Constantinople, and 
our friends here insist on a just 


distribution of their meney. 
This,” handing him the bal- 
ence-sheet and a list of his 


own, “is how it will be 
divided.” 

The chief rogue glared his 
indignation as White handed 
a handful of bank notes to 
Josef, and voiced it when he 
received the balance - sheet. 
He stood up and declaimed 
against the deductions, but 
soon subsided in face of the 
row of unfriendly faces, the 
grins, and the revolvers which 
White and I kept well in 
evidence. 

“There is nething more to 
be settled,” said White. “Here 
we are among friends. Now 
leave us.” 

And Titoff went. At the 
door he turned and said to 
Josef with evil meaning in his 
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voice: “I shall have business 
with you later.” Josef laughed, 
and poured for himself another 
glass of vodka. 

The last we saw of Michael 
Ivanoviteh Titoff was his 
yellow face leaning over the 
side of the ship when, with 
Kulman and Josef, we rowed 
towards the docks. 

They were taking us on shore 
before the customs officers 
boarded the Batoum. The 
other stowaways, who were 
mingling with the legitimate 
passengers on the deck, were 
to come later. 

The harbour was chock-full 
of forlorn-looking craft, which 
had evidently lain idle for a 
long while. We dodged around 
several of them, so as not to 
give the appearance of coming 
from the Batoum, and then 
made for the nearest quay, 
On it was an Austrian officer, 
When we were within fifty 
yards he looked at ws 
through field- glasses, and pro- 
ceeded to detail a group of 
soldiers to various points on 
the quay, evidently with the 
object of stopping and question- 
ing us. 

Kulman, who was at the 
tiller, gave an order to the 
sailor at the oars. We swung 
round a bend of the shore and 
lost sight of the Austrians. 
Close ahead was another land- 
ing-stage. We moored beside 
it. Without wasting a second, 
but also without showing haste, 
we stepped from the beat and 
climbed the steps, Kulman and 
I first, and then Josef and 
White, Two Austrian sentries 
and some Russian officials stood 
at the top of the steps, They 
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looked hard at us; but, satis- 
fied by the uniforms of Kulman 
and Josef, merely nodded a 
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greeting as we passed towards 
the dock gates and comparative 
freedom. 


XVII,—A RUSSIAN INTERLUDE. 


Odessa, like the rest of the 
Ukraine, had exchanged Bol- 
shevism for Austro-German 
domination and confiscation. 
Already, when we _ passed 
through the docks, it was easy 
to see who were the masters. 
Austrian custems officers con- 
trolled the quays; Austrian 
and German soldiers guarded 
the store-heuses; Austrian 
sentries stood at the dock gates 
and sometimes demanded to see 
civilians’ .passports, Had we 
not been vouched for by the 
uniforms of the Batoum’s third 
engineer and third mate, the 
sentries. might well have 
stopped White and me. 

Once outside the gates we 
hired a cab and drove to an 
address given us by Mr S., 
that of the sister and mother 
of a M. Constantinoff, Russian 
professor at Robert College, 
Constantinople. Arrived there, 
we left Josef and Kulman, 
with very sincere expressions 
of goodwill, 

Mlle. Constantinoff received 
us cordially but calmly, as if 
it were an everyday event 
for two down-at-heel British 
officers to drop on her from 
the skies, with a letter of intre- 
duction but without the least 
warning. 

‘Why, only three days ago,” 
she related, “two officers of the 
Russian Imperial Army arrived 
here under like circumstances, 
They made their way from 
VOL. CCVI.—NO. MCCL 





Petrograd threugh the Soviet 
territory, They new occupy 
the room below ours,” 

Once again Providence 
seemed to have played into 
our hands, for when these ex- 
officers were asked how best 
we could live in the German- 
ecoupied city, they produeed 
the twe false passports by 
means of which they had 
travelled through Bolshevik 
Russia. They now lived in 
the Ukraine under their own 
names and with their own 
identity papers ; and the false 
passports, ne longer necessa 
to them, they banded to White 
and me. 

Witheut the passports we 
could searcely have found 
lodging or rations, for every 
non-Ukrainian in Odessa had 
to register with the Austrian 
authorities. Tem White, there- 
fore, became Serge Feodoro- 
vitch Davidoff, originally from 
Turkestan, and I claimed to be 
Evgeni Nestorovitch vonGenko, 
a Lett from Riga. This origin 
suited me very well; fer the 
Letts, although former subjects 
of Imperial Russia, can mostly 
speak the German patois of the 
Baltic provinees. My passport 
made me a young bachelor, but 
White’s allotted him a missing 
wife named Anastasia, aged 
nineteen. 

There were still in Odessa a 
few British subjects who had 
remained through — dreadful 
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days of the Bolshevik oceupa- 
tion and the rather more peace- 
ful Austro-German régime, It 
happened that Mile. Constan- 
tinoff knew ene of them, a 
leather manufacturer named 
Hatton. In his house we found 
refuge until other arrange- 
ments could be made. 

Like most people in Odessa, 
he showed us every kindness in 
his power, as did his Russian 
wife and her relations. It was, 
however, unwise to remain for 
long with an Englishman, as 
he himself would have been 
imprisoned if the Austrians 
discovered that he was har- 
bouring twe British officers. 

The professor's sister played 
providence yet again, and 
produced anether invaluable 
friend—one Vladimir Franzo- 
vitch B., a lieutenant of the 
Ukrainian Artillery. 

Viadimir Franzovitch, who 
had lost his all in the revola- 
tion, lived in two small rooms, 
The larger one he shared with 
us, therebeing just room enough 
for three camp-beds, placed 
side by side and touching each 
other. The second apartment 
was ocoupied by his mistress. 

Obviously the situation had 
its drawbacks. It also had its 
advantages, as the rooms were 
in one ef the city’s poorest 
quarters. The neighbours, 
therefore, included no enemy 
soldiers, for the Germans and 
Austrians had naturally spread 
themselves ever the more com- 
fortable districts. 

The dvornik was an old ser- 
geant of the Imperial Guard, 
with a bitter hatred of Bol- 
shevism and all its works. 
The tale which Vladimir 
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Franzovitch told of us—that 


we were English civilians 
escaped from the Bolsheviks 
in Moscow—was therefore in 
itself a guarantee that he 
would befriend us. He took 
our false passports te the food 
commissioners, and thus eb. 
tained bread and sugar rations 
for Serge Feodorovitch David. 
off and Evgeni Nestorevitch 
von Genko. 

Oar principal interest was 
now in the news from Bul- 
garia, for on it hinged our 
future movements. We visited 
Hatton each day to obtain 
translations from the local 
press. These I supplemented 
from the twe-day-old news- 
papers of Lemberg and Vienna, 
bought at the kiosks. 

The Bulgarian Armistice was 
an accomplished fact, but all 
the German troops had not yet 
left Balgaria. Our problem 
was whether to make for 
Bulgaria or Siberia. 

Wilkowsky all but tipped 
the scales in favour of Siberia. 
He arrived suddenly from Con- 
stantineple, having hidden on 
a steamer that weighed anchor 
a few days after the Batoum’s 
departure. From being 4 
penniless prisoner, without 
even the means of correspond- 
ing with his family, he was 
now prospereus and comfort- 
able; for his father was 4 
wealthy lawyer living in Odessa, 
and his unele Minister of 
Justice in “Hetman” Skoropad- 
sky’s Ukrainian Government. 

Among his friends was the 
lecal commissary of General 
Denikin, who was then build- 
ing up his Volunteer Army, 
composed of Kuban Cossacks 
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and ex-offieers of the Imperial 
Army, and was preparing to 
advance against the Bolshevik 
forces in the Caucasus, Every 
few days the commissary sent 
a party of ex-officers, by way 
of Novorosisk, to the Volun- 
teer Army headquarters at 
Ekaterinodar. 

General Denikin was hoping 
for aid from the Allies, se that 
the commissary was delighted 
at the chance of enlisting two 
British aviators. His offer was 
that we should fly with Deni- 
kin’s army for a few weeks and 
help to organise the Flying 
Corps, after which we ceuld 
proceed by aereplane to some 
Allied detachment in Siberia. 

The adventure seemed at- 
tractive, and we hesitated over 
it. But illness took the de- 
cision from our hands. I was 
laid low by yellow jaundice, 
and unable to travel with the 
next party that left for Novo- 
rosisk. Weakened as I was 
by varieus forms ef hardship, 
several days passed before I 
recovered, under the kind- 
hearted ministrations of Elena 
Stepanovna, Hatton’s Russian 
wife. 

The aftermath of jaundice 
once brought us what we least 
desired—censpicueusness. In 
hot weather the Russians living 
around the Black Sea bathe 
frem the beach in the alto- 
gether. There, men’s bathing 
costumes attract almost as 
much attention as a lack of 
them at Brighton. Hatton, 
White, and I formed a bathing 
party seon after I felt better. 
Until we were orossing the 
beach below the public gardens 
none of us realised that the 


colour of my skin was still a 
warm yellow. The spectacle 
of a yellow man in ail his 
nakedness drew many sight- 
seers, including Austrian sol- 
diers. I dressed under cover 
of a reek, and lest no time in 
leaving the gardens. 

No sooner was I free frem 
jaundice than fate sent another 
set-back, White and I suc- 
cumbed to the plague of in- 
fluenza which swept acress 
Europe from west to east, and 
which in ene week killed ferty 
theusand inhabitants of Odessa. 
For three days we lay in 
Viadimir Franzovitch’s little . 
room—weak, feverish, miser- 
able, and at times light-headed 
—while his mistress fed us with 
milk, and heaped every kind ef 
clothing over us for warmth. 

Recovery was hastened by 
the best possible tonic—news 
that the way to Varna, en the 
Bulgarian coast, was open to 
us. Thanks were due to 
several good friends for this 
means to freedom. Hatton 
had introduced us to a cosme- 
politan Britisher named Waite, 
who adopted us whole-heart- 
edly and swore te get us eut 
of the Ukraine. He enlisted 
the help of Louis Demy, a 
Russian sea-captain. Demy 
spoke of us to Commedere 
Wolkenau, the Ukrainian officer 
who, under the Austrians, cen- 
trolled the shipping at Odessa. 

Wolkenau, having been an 
officer ef the Imperial Navy, was 
a good friend of the British. 
Moreover, the daily bulletins 
made it apparent that the 
Allies were winning the war, 
so that he was glad of an 
opportunity to prove his sym- 
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pathies by helping British 
officers, He arranged for our 
passage on a Red Cross ship 
which was te repatriate 
Russian prisoners from Austria, 
now waiting at Varna. 

Meantime, there was an in- 
terval of ten days’ waiting 
before the boat would sail. 
These we passed in moving 
about the city, in consorting 
with Ukrainian officers and 
officials intreduced by Wil- 
kowsky, and in cellecting in- 
fermation likely to be ef use to 
the British Intelligence De- 
partment, 

Our usual companion was 
one Pat O’Flaherty, an Irish- 
man on the staff of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, who had 
stayed in Odessa during the 
Bolshevik and Austro-German 
eccupations. Entering a café 
with O’Flaherty was like a 
blindfold draw in a sweepstake 
ef identities. Always he met 
friends, but until the mement 
of introduction neither we nor 
he knew how or as what we 
were to be presented. Once, 
we were merchants from Nike- 
laieff ; anon, motor-ear agents 
from Moscow; yet again, oil 
experts returned from Baku. 

“Mister Califatti,” said 
O'Flaherty on one eccasien, 
presenting me te a Jewish 
specalater, 

“When he was at Nijni 
Novgored fair,” Pat continued 
in all seriousness, “Mister 
Califatti bought a beautiful 
fur coat. He now wants to 
sell it, Perhaps you would 
like to buy it.” 

The Jew offered a thousand 
roubles for the mythical over- 
coat, provided it conformed to 
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the Irishman’s declaratien that 
it was of first-class astrakhan, 
and in four skins; while White 
and I remained speechless with 
astonishment, embarrassment, 
and the desire to grin. 

In those days the Bolsheviks 
of Odessa, after months of 
suppression by the German 
Military Command, were be- 
ginning to raise their heads 
again. There was much talk 
ef a withdrawal of German 
and Austrian treops from the 
Ukraine, to reinforce the 
French and Italian fronts, 
The Bolsheviks were ready, if 
this happened, to rise up and 
capture the city. 

The possession of arms by 
civilians was strictly for- 
bidden, and any man found in 
the streets with a revolver 
was liable to be shot offhand 
by Austrian soldiers or Uk- 
rainian gendarmes, But the 
Bolsheviks laughed at the 
many proclamations anent the 
handing over of firearms. 
They hid rifles, revolvers, and 
ammunition in cellars and 
atties, or buried them in the 
ground. 

Many of our neighbours in 
the working-class quarter were 
Bolsheviks. Often they scewled 
at Vladimir Franzovitch as he 
passed them in his uniform of 
@ lieutenant of the Ukrainian 
Artillery; and it was evident 
that when the Austrians with- 
drew, our reom would be rather 
more dangerous as a home 
than a powder factory threat- 
ened by fire. 

The consul ef Soviet Russia 
was preparing lists of men 
willing to serve in the corps 
of Red Guards that had been 
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planned, and was spending 


hundreds of thousands of 
reubles in propaganda. An 
immediate rising was threat- 
ened ; whereupon Austrian and 
Ukrainian military police sur- 
rounded the consulate, cap- 
tured the lists, and arrested 
and imprisoned the consul and 
two hundred Bolsheviks who 
had given their names as pro- 
spective Red Guards. Sixty 
of them were shot. 

Even that lesson failed to 
frighten the half-starved men 
who lurked in the poorer 
quarters. Often, in the even- 
ing, they haunted the streets 
in small gangs that held up 
passers-by and stripped them 
of their pocket - books and 
watches, and semetimes of 
their clothes. 

The ugliest aspect of an 
ugly situation was that many 
soldiers of the Austrian forces, 
particularly the Magyars and 
Poles, sympathised with the 
Bolsheviks, and were ready to 
join them, exchanging uniform 
for looted civilian suits if the 
troops were withdrawn. The 
sudden realisation that Austria 
was beaten, coupled with hatred 
of Austrian Imperialism, went 
te their heads like new wine. 
They feresaw an era in which 
the working man and the 
private soldier would grab 
whatever they wanted. Bands 
of Hungarian privates proved 
their belief in this millennium 
by sacking the warehouses in 
the docks, under cover of 
night. 

Odessa was overfull of mem- 
bers of the bourgeoisie, who had 
flocked to what they regarded 
as the last refuge against 
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Belshevism in Eurepean Rus- 
sia. Refugees had swelled the 
population from six hundred 
thousand to a million and a 
half. The middle classes— 
professional men, merehants, 
traders, and speculators— 
knew they were living on 
the edge of a voloano, and 
tried to drown the know- 
ledge in reckless revelry. 
Each evening parties costing 
thousands ef roubles were 
given in the restaurants. 
Wine and vodka, as aids to 
forgetfulness of the fear that 
hovered over every feast, 
were well worth their hun- . 
dred roubles a bettle. 

Their orgy of speculation in 
inflated prices and their moek 
merriment left the bourgeoisie 
neither time nor energy to 
take action against the horrors 
that threatened them. In gen- 
eral they adopted a pose of 
fatalistic apathy, and tried 
hard to soothe themselves 
into the belief that the Allies 
would save them, since they 
would not save themselves. 
For the rest, they laughed 
hysterically, speculated un- 
ceasingly, and talked charm- 
ingly and interminably. 

The only serious preparation 
against a renewal of the Red 
Terror in Odessa was made by 
ex-officers, who banded them- 
selves into a semi-official corps. 
But they possessed few arms 
and less ammunition. Even 
the official forees of the Ukraine 
could place only a dezen small- 
calibre guns round Odessa, and 
were obliged to be content with 
one rifle between two or three 
men. In any ease, the loyalty 
of the private seldiers in the 
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small Ukrainian army was a 
deubtful quantity, and un- 
likely to be proof against the 
temptations of rich loot and 
licensed rapine. 

Small arms were worth their 
weight in silver. Viadimir 
Franzevitch, discovering that 
White and I possessed Ger- 
man revolvers, implered us to 
sell them to him befere we 
left. He offered thirty pounds 
apiece for them, In Con- 
stantineple we had bought 
them for eight pounds each, and 
in England they would have 
cost less than ferty shillings. 

Vladimir Franzevitch was 
weighed dewn by the most 
extreme pessimism over the 
future of Russia, 

“We eannot be a nation 
again for a hundred years,” 
he said. “The people are 
either revelling in brute-in- 
stinct, drunk with the strong 
wine of a spurious and half- 
understeed idealism, or are 
dying in their thousands of 
starvation. Most of the strong 
men who might have helped 
te save the eountry have been 
killed. And the beurgeoisie 
folds its arms and awaits 
destructien in sheep -like in- 
action,” 

He saw but one hope—the 
Cossacks and ex-efficers who 
were rallying through in- 
credible hardships to Deni- 
kin’s army in the Caucasus; 
and Denikin could make no 
important move unless the 
Allies backed him with arms 
and munitiens. Until this 
happened, his small army 
would be but an oasis in the 
desert of hopelessness, 

We were present at several 
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gatherings of officers in Vladi- 
mir Franzovitch’s room. Over 
bread and salted fish, washed 
down by tea, they discussed 
the black past and the blacker 
future, From them we heard 
awful tales of massaeres and 
looting during the Bolshevik 
domination over the Black 
Sea regions. 

Of these the most dreadful 
was that of the eruiser Almaz, 
There have been published 
many imaginative reports of 
Bolshevik massacres, but for 
herrer these are equalled by 
many true stories that have 
never been fully told, and 
never will be until the veil 
of isolation is lifted and the 
seeker after truth is free to 
gather his information at 
first-hand. 

I have every reason to be- 
lieve the story of the Almaz. 
It was vouehed for not only 
by Vladimir Franzoviteh and 
other Russians whom we met 
in Odessa, but by Englishmen 
who were living in the city at 
the time and are now back in 
England, Mereever, it is 
perpetuated in a local song 
similar to those ef the French 
Revolution. 

The Bolsheviks who first 
occupied Odessa, in the early 
spring of 1918, made their 
headquarters en the cruiser 
Almaz. Their first batch of 
arrests comprised about two 
hundred officers, with a few 
officials and other civilians. 
These were taken to the 
Almaz, and lined up on the 
deck. Eaeh man in turn was 
asked: ‘“‘Would you prefer a 
hot bath or a cold?” Those 
that ehese a cold bath were 
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thrown into the Black Sea, 
with weights tied to their 
feet. Those that said “hot” 
were stoked into the furnaces 
—alive. 

Later, one Murravieff, be- 
lieved to be a former agent 
provocateur of the Tsarist 
secret police, came to Odessa 
as Bolshevik commissary. He 
divided the city into four 
sections and the Red Guards 
into four parties, each of 
which was allotted its par- 
tieular district for three days 
of licensed looting. 

The saturnalia was due to 
begin in three days’ time, 
when the _ first Austre- 
Hungarian detachment landed 
to restore order, in response 
te the Ukrainian Provisional 
Government’sinvitation. Many 
of the loeters were rounded 
up and shot; although the 
Bolshevik leaders, including 
Murravieff and several Jews, 
escaped with millions of 
roubles, commandeered from 
the bank reserves. Murravieff 
afterwards had the decency te 
commit suicide, but his Jewish 
colleagues continued te flourish 
in Soviet Russia. 

Odessa had a respite from 
Bolshevist domination until 
the tragedy of Mareh 1919. 
Then, after a period ef oo- 
cupation by an insufficient 
Franco-Greek force, the eity 
was evacuated in the face of 
an army of Soviet troops. 
Credible eye-witnesses report 
the massaere of three thousand 
people within a few days 
of Odessa’s recapture by the 
Bolsheviks, 

For all I know to the con- 
trary, Lenin, despite the proved 
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and damning evidence of past 
connections with the German 
Kaiser’s’ penetration agents 
and the Russian Tsar's police 
agents, and despite the pro- 
bability that he returned to 
Russia as a Tedeschi-Ashkenazi 
agent, may be an intellectual 
idealist who considers all 
means justifiable in establish- 
ing a form of communism that 
may eventually better the 
world. But I do know with 
certainty that Bolshevism, as 
practised locally in Russia by 
unthinking hordes who are not 
and do not pretend to be 
intellectual idealists, means 
universal injustice, flagrant ~ 
rebbery, senseless butchery, 
and a tyranny at least equal 
to that of Ivan the Terrible or 
of any Oriental despot. All the 
writings of biassed minority- 
mongers who have confined 
their investigations to consort- 
ing with Soviet officials at 
Mescow and Petrograd, all 
the blinkered sympathy of 
labour agitators who devote 
their lives to festering a 
diabolic discontent, all the 
chirruping of the mentally 
perverted women and men 
who, at a safe distance of 
thousands of miles frem 
actuality, have adopted theor- 
etical Bolshevism as the latest 
fashion in parlour enthusiasms, 
cannot condone the fact, 
Money and life were the only 
cheap commodities in Odessa. 
Paper roubles of every denom- 
ination—Imperial notes, Ker- 
ensky notes, Ukrainian notes, 
and Municipal notes — there 
were in scores and hundreds of 
theusands ; and each issue was 
trailed by several kinds of 
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fergery, so that only an expert 
could tell the true from the 
false. 

Everything else was rare and 
wildly expensive. Meat was 
ten, weak tea a hundred and 
ten, roubles a pound, New 
suits of clethes were unobtain- 
able at any price, for there was 
no cleth. Second-hand clothes 
could be bought in the Jewish 
market, where the dealers 
demanded from eight hundred 
roubles for a shoddy suit and 
from five hundred fer an over- 
coat. A collar cost eight 
roubles, a handerehief four. 
Other prices were propor- 
tionate. 

Seven-eighths of the factories 
were idle. As for the rich 
grainlandsofthe Ukraine,about 
three-quarters of their produce 
went to Austria and Germany, 
this being the price paid by 
Skoropadsky’s government for 
the keeping of a semblance of 
order in the Ukrainian Re- 
public. 

The colossal price of things 
was due as much to Jewish 
speculation as to scarcity. 
Everything for sale passed 
through the hands of a succes- 
sien of middlemen before it 
reached the public. A consign- 
ment from Austria or Germany, 
or the produce of a local fac- 
tory, would be bought by one 
speculator, sold to another, 
re-sold to a third, and perhaps 
te a fourth and a fifth. Each 
of the middlemen would allot 
himself a profit of twenty te 
twe hundred per cent, The 
same process was applied to 
the boots, foodstuffs, and 
equipment which Austrian 
officers and soldiers stole from 
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their military stores and sold 
to the speculators. 

All day long Franconi’s and 
Robinart’s, the two principal 
cafés of Odessa, were infested 
by swarms of swarthy Jews, 
who wandered from table to 
table, selling and re-selling, and 
piling up enormous fortunes in 
paper roubles. And elsewhere 
in the city hundreds of 
thousands of Russians were in 
little more than rags, many 
thousands of them half-dead 
from want of nourishment, 

As they passed the cafés 
where the Jews haggled and 
made it ever more difficult for 
the half-starved masses to keep 


alive, the poorer Russians 
talked of pogroms. The talk 
culminated later, when the 


Germans and Austrians had 
withdrawn from Odessa, in 
massacres of the less prosperous 
Jews; while the richer ones, 
who were the real promoters of 
discord, were warned in time 
and stole away with their 
wealth—as always happens 
when pogroms are threatened. 
The actions of the Ukrainian 
Jews during the Anstro- 
German ocoupation provided a 
very typical instance of the 
provocative part played by the 
Jews of Eastern Europe. The 
Hebrew, more calculating and 
infinitely more cunning than 
the Slav peasant or workman, 
ties, binds, and enmeshes him in 
a web of usury, speculation, 
mortgage, and irksome liability; 
until the Slav, goaded beyond 
his powers of endurance by the 
men who prey on his instability 
and ignorance, rises up and 
seeks a solution in regrettable 
violence. 
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Glorieus news heartened 
White and myself during the 
period of waiting fer the Red 
Cross ship to sail. Each 
morning we walked down the 
principal street of Odessa until 
we reached Austrian head- 
quarters, outside of which were 
posted the daily official and 
press bulletins, written in 
German. I mingled with the 
crowd before the notice- board, 
while White looked in a shop 
window until I rejoined him 
and related the latest Allied 
victory — the capture of Lille, 
Roubaix, Turcoing, La Bassee, 
Ostend, or the final phases of 
Allenby’s advance in Syria. 

With Hatton, Waite, and 
other Britishers, we rejoiced 
greatly in private, while the 
German soldiers became glum- 
mer and glummer, aud the 
Austrian officers lost a pertion 
of their corsetted poise as they 
strutted, peacock-wise, along 


the boulevards. The Russian 
bourgeoisie remained apathetic 
as ever. Their main interest 
in the prospect of a general 
armistice seemed to be the 
probable effect on prices, and 
on the rouble’s value, of the 
expected arrival of the British. 

As for our Belshevik neigh- 
beurs, they continued to unearth 
and clean their rifles and 
revolvers, while the eorps of 
ex-officers drilled and planned 
defence werks outside Odessa. 

On the evening befere the 
Red Cross ship left for Varna 
we boarded her, after slipping 
past the Austrian sentry at the 
dock gates. Louis Demy and 
Pat O’F laherty accompanied us 
as far as the gangway. 

We remained hidden 
througheut the night, and only 
ventured into the open when, 
at ten o’clock in the morning, 
we steamed out of the wide- 
curved harbour te the epen 
sea. 


CHAPTER XVIII,—SOFIA, SALONIKA, AND SO TO BED, 


Stimulated by the know- 
ledge that Varna was occupied 
by the British, we walked the 
decks openly, flaunting our 
protean roles of British officers, 
highly contented men, first- 
class passengers, and third-class 
scarecrows, 

Like the Batoum, the Red 
Cross ship brought others who 
began the voyage as semi- 
stowaways. Commodore Woel- 
kenau had told us in Odessa 
that among our shipmates 
would be a certain general 
from Denikin’s army. We 
found him —a tall, bearded, 





Grand-Duke-Nicelas-like man 
—dining in the second-class 
saloon, and wearing a suit of 
clothes nearly as shabby as 
our own. To dodge investiga- 
tion by the Austrian port au- 
thorities he had assumed, with 
the eonnivance of the ship’s 
captain, the character of an 
engineer’s mate. The “engin- 
eer” who owned him as mate 
was in reality an ex-com- 
mander of the Russian navy, 
also attached to Denikin’s 
forees. The pair of them were 
travelling to Salonika, as emis- 
saries of General Denikin, te 
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ask the Francoe-British com- 
mand for arms, ammunition, 
and financial support. 

Another fellow - passenger 
was a former lieutenant of 
the Russian navy, who, since 
the German occupation of 
Sevastopol, had been acting 
as an agent of the Allies. 
He carried a list of the German 
and Austrian ships and sub- 
marines in the Black Sea, and 
details of the coast defences, 

The three days’ voyage was 
uneventful. The Black Sea 
remained at its smoothest. A 
pleasant sun harmonised with 
the goodwill and friendliness 
ef all on board, and with our 
deep content as we continued 
to tread on air and impatient 
expectation. 

A Bulgarian destroyer 
pranced out to meet us, and 
led the vessel threugh the 
devious mine-fields and into 
the miniature, toy-like harbour 
of Varna. The Bulgarian au- 
therities imposed a four-days’ 
quarantine upon all passen- 
gers; but the general, the 
naval commander, and the 
Franco- British agent joined 
with us in avoiding this delay 
by sending ashore a cellective 
note to the French naval officer 
who controlled the port. As 
at Odessa, we rowed ashore 
with our complete luggage 
wrapped in two newspapers, 
each of which contained a 
tooth-brush, a revolver, some 
cartridges, a comb, a razor, a 
spare shirt, a spare cellar, and 
a few handkerchiefs. 

Outside the docks a Brit- 
ish trooper in dusty khaki, 
shoulder-badged with the name 
ef a yeomanry regiment, passed 
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us at a gallep. The sight of 
him sent an acute thrill through 
me, for he was a symbol of all 
that I had missed since the 
day when I woke up to find 
myself pinned beneath the 
wreck of an aeroplane on 9 
hillside near Shechem. 

White looked after him 
hungrily. He had been among 
the Turks for three years, and 
since capture this was his first 
sight of a British Temmy on 
duty. 

‘* How about it?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. Somehow 
he makes me feel nohow in 
general and anyhow in par- 
ticular.” 

We reported to the British 
general commanding the force 
of eccupation, and gladly de- 
livered to his intelligence efficer 
our information about Odessa 
and the Ukraine. At the hotel 
occupied by the staff there 
were preliminary doubts 
whether such hobo-like raga- 
muffins could be British officers; 
but our knowledge of army 
shop-talk, ef the euss-words 
fashionable a year earlier, and 
ef the chorus of “ Good-by-ee,” 
soon convinced the neat-uni- 
formed members of the mess 
that we really were lest lambs 
waiting to be reintroduced to 
rations, drinks, and the field 
cashier. 

For many days our extrava- 
gant shabbiness stood in the 
way of a complete realisation 
that we were no longer under- 
dogs of the fortune of war, 
but had come back into our 
own. Bulgarian officers, their 
truoulence in no way impaired 
by their country’s downfall, 
wanted us to leave our first- 
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class carriage on the way to 
Sofia. Outside Sofia station 
it was impossible to hire a eab, 
for no cabman could oredit us 
with the price of a fare. The 
staff of the British Mission, 
to whom we gave reams of 
reports, tried their pelitest not 
to laugh outright at our clothes, 
but broke down before the 
green-and-yellow-check waist- 
goat, many sizes too large, 
which White had received from 
a British civilian in Odessa, 

Even the real Ford car lent 
us by the British Mission for 
the journey to Salonika failed 
te establish a sense of dignity. 
Ones, when we stopped on the 
road near a British eolumn, 
the driver was asked who were 
his pals the tramps. 

We drove joyously down the 
Struma valley and through 
the Kreshna and Ruppel 
passes, still littered with the 
débris of the Bulgarian retreat. 
Rusted remnants of guns 
lolled on the slopes descending 
to the river. Broken carts, 
twisted motor-lorries, horse and 
exen skeletons—all the flotsam 
of a broken army mottled the 
readside fields, In the rocky 
sides of the mountain passes 
were great clefts, from which 
dislodged boulders had hurtled 
down on the Bulgar columns 
when British aeroplanes 
bombed them as they scurried 
northward. We passed through 
the scragvy uplands of Lower 


Macedonia, and se to Salenika, : 


The real Ford ear halted in 
the imposing grounds that 
surrounded the imposing build- 
ing occupied by British General 
Headquarters at Salonika. As 
we climbed the steps leading 
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te the front doer, warmly ex- 
pectant of a welcome by reason 
of our information from South 
Russia, an orderly pointed out 
that this entrance was reserved 
for Big Noises and By-No- 
Means- Little Noises. We 
swerved aside, and entered 
an unpretentious side -door, 
labelled “Officers Only.” 

“Wojer want?” asked a 
Lendon Tommy, who sat at 
a desk inside it. 

“We want to repert to 
Major Greentabs of the In- 
telligence Department.” 

The Tommy looked not too 
contemptuously at our sunken 
cheeks, our shapeless hats, eur 
torn, ereased, mud -spotted, 
tatterdemalion clothes, and 
almost admiringly at White's 
check waistcoat, 

“Nah look ’ere, eivvies,” he 
instructed, ‘‘ yer speak English 
well inuf. Carncher read it? 
The notice says ‘ Officers Only,’ 
an’ it means only officers. 
Dagoes ’ave ter use the yen- 
tranee rahnd the corner, so aht 
yew go, deuble quick.” 

That day Salonika gave 
itself up to revelry, by reason 
of an unfeunded report that an 
armistice had been signed on 
the Western Front. One of 
the celebrators was a certain 
second-class air mechanic of 
the Royal Air Force, We 
stopped him in the street 
and asked the way to R.AF. 
headquarters. Beatifically he 
breathed whiskied breath at 
me as he stared in unsteady 
surprise, 

“George,” he called to his 
companien, “the war's over, 
and here’s two English blokes 
in civvies. Want te join the 
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Royal Air Foree, they do.” 
Then, tapping me en the chest, 
**Doanchew join the Royal Air 
Force. We're a rotten lot ef 
drunks.” 

Armed with signed certi- 
ficates ef identity, we went te 
the officers’ rest - house to de- 
mand beds. 

“Speak English?” said a 
quartermaster-sergeant as we 
entered. 

“Yes.” 

“Been expecting you. The 
Greek contracter’s sens, aren’t 
you?” 

Later, not long before the 
bulletin - board showed the 
rumoured armistice with Ger- 
many to be premature, an 
orderly in the rest -house 
wished to share the great news 
that wasn’t true with the 
nearest person, who happened 
to be White, Hestepped short 
on seeing a dubious civilian. 
But his good-fellowship was 
not to be denied. Bastard 
French being the means of 
fraternisation between the 
multi-nationalitied troops in 
Salonika and the Greek civil- 
ians, he slapped White on the 
back and announced—“ Matey, 
la guerre est finie!” 

Metamorphosed by ordnance 
uniforms from third-class scare- 
crows to the regulatien pattern 
of officer, We spent glorious 
days of rest and recuperation. 

A plaee of rest, by the way, 
was almost as difficult to find 
in Salonika as in Constantin- 
ople er Odessa. The cramped 
unlovely town was more 
erowded with troops than was 
Maidenhead with Jews during 
Lendon’s air-raid season. 
Three days was the maximum 


period of stay allowed in the 
rest-house, and when we put 
forward our total lack of kit 
as plea for an extension, a 
C.M.G.’d_ majer - general at 
G.H.Q. declared that he would 
elastic none of his rules, not 
even to help destitute ex. 
prisoners of war; although 
His Gracious Majesty the 
King had just sent a telegram 
expressing the wish that every. 
thing possible should be dene 
for the captives returned from 
Turkey and Bulgaria. At 
first we were dependent for a 
bed on the hespitality of 
chance-met friends; but finally 
the difficulties in respect of 
kit, quarters, and departure, 
with which aloof officialdom 
had refused to concern itself, 
were smeothed over unofiici- 
ally by geod Samaritans from 
among the staff officers, in par- 
ticular by a certain Captain C., 
one of the kindest and most 
courteous of men I have ever 
naet. 

One of our greatest joys was 
to renew contact with the 
normal world, by means ef 
magazines and newspapers. 
The soul of the great time 
frem whieh we had _ been 
separated could be mirrored 
threugh such magazines as 
that in whieh this story 
appears, and back numbers of 
such publications as ‘The 
Aeroplane’ showed all that we 
had missed as aviators. 

Another aid te passing the 
time, while awaiting passage to 
Egypt, was appreciative cen- 
templation of the exploits of 
‘*T,” whom I had last seen in 
England, steeplechasing one of 
his own herses tovictory, After 
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two years as a prisoner in 
Bulgaria he was now kept at 
Salonika to give evidence at a 
court ef inquiry, and Salenika 
was much enlivened thereby. 
How T., sent te hespital for a 
quiet time, turned the bath- 
room inte a bar; how he dis- 
tributed Worcester sauce and 
fresh eggs in the Hotel de 
Luxe; how he was net arrested 
three times by the Provost- 
Marshals; how, acting on his 
instructions, Madame Bertha 
talked hard to a popular 


— while, witheut leave, 
. sent the said general’s car 
to fetch some friends of ours— 
all these happenings are un- 
likely to find place in the 
official history of the Mediter- 
ranean Expeditionary Force. 

The thousand miles Odyssey 
ended when, by way of Port 
Said, we passed from Salonika 
the squalid te Cairo the com- 
fortable; and so to the world 
where they dined, danced, de- 
mobilised, signed peace treaties, 
and went on strike. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A DAMASCUS POSTSCRIPT, AND SOME WORDS ON 


THE KNIGHTS OF ARABY ; 


A CRUSADER IN SHORTS; A 


VERY NOBLE LADYE; AND SOME HAPPY ENDINGS. 


Of all the cities in the Near 
and Middle East, Damascus is 
at onee the most ancient, the 
most unchanged by time, the 
most unreservedly Oriental, 
and the most elusive. 

Constantinople is Byzantium 
eum Mohammedan lust fer 
power, cum Levantine materi- 
alism, cum European expleita- 
tion and Bourse transactions, 
in a setting of natural and 
architectural magnificence; a 
city that expresses itself 
variously and inharmoniously 
by a blendless cherus from an 
unmixable mixture of creeds 
and races; a charming feminine 
city with a wayward seul; 
a orael unstable city of 
gamblers; a city of pleasant 
alley-ways, delightful water- 
ways, fear-haunted prisons and 
extravagant rogueries; te my 
mind the most intriguing city 
in the world, 

Cairo is a compound of 
grandiose antiquity, modern 


opulence, degenerate Arab 
tonts, Arab Babudom, reserved 
and Simla-like officialdem, the 
cosmopolitan clameur of five 
great hotels, sordid and curious 
vice, sand-fringed suburbs, 
traffic in teurists and fake 
scarabs, and the compelling, 
changeless charm of the Nile. 

Alexandria is bastard By- 
zantine- Levantine, with a 
wonderful past, an insistent 
Cotton Exchange, a lovely 
harbour, a ereoked racecourse 
where crooked races are run, 
and a summer coleny for 
Cairo’s white-ducked Westerns. 

Port Said is a dull heat- 
heavy hell, at which the traffic 
te the Far East calls of un- 
weleome necessity, pays its 
tolls, skirts the green - grey 
statue of de Lesseps, and gladly 
glides down the turquoise- 
toned Suez Canal. 

Suez is a hard-faced ex- 
courtesan, formerly famed for 
eutrageous spectacles, but now 
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eonverted by that missionary 
of war-time expedience, the 
British Provost-Marshal, into 
an unreal, uninviting, hypo- 
critical respectability; a 
harbour-landlady for squat- 
sailed dancing dhows. 

Mecea is the pilgrim city in 
excelsis, with a Hely Stone, 
overpowering heat, much eolour 
and squalor, a reputation for 
impenetrability, and ne tradi- 
tions earlier than the birth of 
the Prophet. 

Jerusalem has a stupendous 
history, and is yet the most 
disappointing city in the 
werld; a small gilded-ginger- 
bread city with no beautiful 
building except the blue-tiled 
Mesque of Omar, no first-class 
view except that of the walls 
and reof-tops from the Meunt 
of Olives; a city trading its 
past for Western charity; a 
city with a rebuilt Tower of 
David masquerading as the 
original, a probably authentic 
relic in the Tomb of Absalom, 
and many dubieus enes where, 
within the space of fifty square 
yards of befiagged church- 
floor, mumbling guides point 
out to pilgrims in pince-nez 
the supposed tembs of Jesus 
of Nazareth, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and Nicodemus, hard 
by the supposed site of Calvary, 
strewn with supposed frag- 
ments ef the Cross; a city 
sacred te three great religions, 
exemplified locally by sehem- 
ing town-Arabs, ring-ourled 
lethargic Jews aloef frem 
their Western kindred, and 
swarthy lethargic Christians, 
educated and largely supported 
by Euro-American subsidies ; 
a city of narrow, denomina- 
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tional schools that ignore the 
Fellowship of Man; a city 
whose Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre should be an epitome 
of peace and goodwill, but 
yet is a place where, in the 
name ef Christian charity, 
Catholic, Orthedox, Coptic, 
Armenian, and various kinds 
of Protestant priests intrigue 
and squabble over claims to 
guard relics, windows, and 
corners, and defray the cost 
of holy candle-light by cel- 
lecting from visitors enough 
money te burn a hundred and 
one candles for one and a 
hundred years; a city better 
read about than examined, 

Bagdad is a city with a 
romantic name, some fine 
Arabian architecture, and an 
impressive Western gate, 
whence the Damaseus-bound 
caravans move dustily across 
the desert; a city fallen from 
greatness to the date and 
grain trade, minor bazaars, 
and the steamer -and -dhew 
traffic of the broad-besomed 
Tigris; a city redolent of all 
that Haroun-al-Raschid was 
and modern Mesopotamia’s 
opportunist sheikhs emphatie- 
ally are not; a city with a 
prospereus future, thanks te 
the British irrigation of the 
Tigris-Euphrates basin into the 
way it should go. 

Mosul is an unlovely, mud- 
enorusted city that straggles 
around the ruins ef Nineveh 
the Magnificent. 

But Damascus is indesorib- 
ably a city with an unfathom- 
able soul, In its complex 
ancestry are the strains of 
many ancient civilisations. 
The crooked alleys and de- 
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orepit buildings of its oldest 
quarter, perched on & moun- 
tain-projection high above 
Damascus proper, have an 
origin lost in the conjectural 
mists of an epoeh when the 
written werd was not. Other 
parts of it saw Chaldean, 
Canaanite, Hittite, Assyrian, 
and Aramean domination 
during the long peried when 
Damasous was the greatest 
of all marts for trans-desert 
trade, The plain facade of 
many a house (purposely plain 
to divert the oupidity of 
Turkish pashas) hides a wide 
white courtyard soothed by 
fountains, the plashing of 
which is coolingly heard in 
divanned rooms precious with 
rugs and hangings, and orna- 
mented by minutely detailed 
designs in fancy arches and 
miniature cupolas — houses 
exactly as they were when 
tenanted by rich merebants 
who flourished under the 
greater Arabian caliphs. The 
street called Straight, the 
glass-reofed unique bazaar, 
and a dozen other city marks, 
are bafflingly suggestive of 
contact with a dozen periods 
ef greatness. And last year, 
when the demoralised Turks 
marched out of the city under 
the Arab flag that flew defi- 
antly from the city gate, Arab 
thinkers began to dream of 
yet another period of great- 
ness, in which Damaseus was 
te be the centre of anether 
Arabian Empire. 

My motive in returning to 
Damascus was threefold—cer- 
tain minor work at Air Force 
headquarters, an unpraise- 


worthy resolve to buy carpets 
and knick-knacks before other 
officers of the Palestine Army 
chose their pickings from the 
merchants’ war hoards, and a 
sneakingly benevolent desire 
to see George, the mongrel 
interpreter whe had _ been 
bullied into betraying my 
escape plans in Baranki Bar- 
racks, but whe was yet such a 
pathetic little nondescript. 

With a passenger I left 
Ramleh Aerodrome in a Bris- 
tol Fighter; for with an aero- 
plane available whe would 
think of travelling by train 
or car over the disordered rails 
and roads of Syria? It was 
a sun-shimmery day, pleas- 
antly cool in the early part 
of a Palestine November. 
Everything suggested peace 
as we flew north-eastward— 
the ealm cloudlessness, the 
silent sparkling countryside, 
the rhythmic purring of the 
engine. The ground mosaic 
was radiant with that acute 
clearness which makes flying 
so much more interesting in 
the Orient than elsewhere, 

Far away to the right we 
could see, from our height of 
6000 feet, the ghost-like out- 
line of the Dead Sea, behind 
the bleak-rid ged hills of Judea. 
Teo the left were the shining 
sea, white-roofed Jaffa, and 
the lines of sand-dunes that 
curved in and out of the 
coloured countryside. Ahead 
and around were brewn 
surfaces of grainland and 
green blotches of woodland, in- 
terspaced with grey-gleaming 
villages. 

Soon the Bristol Fighter 
droned over what had been 
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the old front of Allenby’s left 
flank, with uneven trenches 
snaking south-eastward from 
the sand-bordered coast to the 
Jordan basin. The Jordan 
itself twisted and writhed 
through its green-and-gold 
valley, over which ocoasional 
trench-works zigzagged. Then 
came. the hill desolatien 
of Lower Samaria. Near 
Shechem I reached out a fur- 
gleved hand and showed my 
passenger the approximate 
spot where, seven months 
earlier, I was shot dewn and 
awoke to find Arab nomads 
appreaching my wrecked ma- 
chine. Slightly to the west 
was Nazareth, perehed pleas- 
ingly on high ground. 

Close at hand was the wild 
hill-region that saw what was 
undoubtedly the greatest one- 
day achievement in the history 
of air- bombing — an achieve- 
ment that yet passed almost un- 
noticed amid the stupendous 
happenings of September and 
October 1918, The 7th Turkish 
Army was found to be retreat- 
ing along the rugged road 
between Kh, Ferweh and 
Balata. Brigadier - General 
Berton, ©.B., D.S.0., oom- 
manding theR.A.F.in Palestine, 
at ence erganised a continuous 
attack by relays of aircraft, 
comprising all that could be 
spared from essential duties. 
His brilliant plam was carried 
out brilliantly, with astonish- 
ing results. Machine after 
machine, at intervals of a few 
minutes, dived down to within 
a few hundred feet of the 
Turkish columns, dropped a 
couple of bombs, fired several 
hundred rounds of machine- 
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gun ammunition, and flew 
back for more bombs and 


bullets to be loosed on the 
unhappy Turks that littered 
the Kh, Ferweh-Balata road, 
The topographical conditions, 
as aids to the bombers, were 
ideal: for either side of the 
road was bordered by gorges, 
ravines, and steep rocky slopes, 
In most places, therefore, the 
Turks could not disperse side- 
ways. Soon few of the columns 
could advance, for the heads 
of them were bloeked by debris, 
They eould not retire for the 
same reason. The Tarkish 
rabble bulged, expanded, and 
bulged again, like a concertina. 
A number of German drivers 
cut loose some mules and, 
riding two on the back of each 
animal, escaped up the difficult 
hillsides. Few others of the 
now frantic troops escaped. 
Such as were not killed or 
injured ran around, wildly 
imploring surrender uselessly, 
When the failing light called 
off the British aircraft, some 
of which had reloaded and 
returned te the attack four or 
five times, the 7th Turkish 
Army, already routed by 
Allenby’s infantry and cavalry, 
could scarcely be said to exist. 
Sections ef the Kh, Ferweb- 
Balata road were heaped 
herribly with lolling lorries, 
shattered trucks, abandoned 
guns, metor-ears and carte, 
and dead Germans, horses, 
mules, and Turks. A British 
Intelligence officer who exam- 
ined the road soon afterward 
said he could imagine nething 
in military histery, except 
Thermopyle and an inoident 
in Napoleon’s retreat from 
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Moscew, that could match the 
scene for sheer destruction in 
so confined a space. 

The pear-shaped Sea of 
Galilee flickered in the sun- 
light with iridescent twinkling. 
Just north of where the early 
river flows into the lake, I 
picked out the point at which 
a regiment of Australian Light 
Horse, eonfronted on the far 
bank by a Turce - German 
force sent from Damascus te 
defend the ford, swam their 
horses across the Jordan and 
routed the enemy, 

The patchwork flatness be- 
low changed te more plains of 
grey-brown grain country and 
grey-green orchard land, neigh- 
boured on the east by the 
desert across which the armies 
of age-old civilisation—Chal- 





dean, Babylonian, Semitic, 
Assyrian, Medean, Persian, 
Macedonian, and Arabian— 


swept in waves of conquest 
and counter-conquest, to and 
from Babylon, Nineveh, Ctesi- 
phon, Hind, and Old Bagdad, 
until the Turkish hordes 
swarmed across from Central 
Asia and ruined all the lands 
they conquered. 

Small and indistinot at first, 
then expanding into a vivid 
clearness as we flew towards 
it, Damasous came into sight; 
and of all the views from the 
air that I remember from 
flights in Palestine, Egypt, 
Syria, France, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Greece, England, and Ameriea, 
this was the loveliest. 

Far away to the west was 
Mount Lebanon, and from it 
stretched a line of mountains, 
growing ever bleaker as they 
neared the Syrian Desert. The 
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low ground deminated by the 
heights was a maze of forests, 
wheat- fields, pasturage, and 
erchard-land, intermingled 
with patches of sand. Straight 
ahead was the ancient city of 
Damasous, a straggling sur- 
face of white roofs pierced by 
the domes and minarets of 
many mosques, all in a grey- 
whiteness, as if powdered with 
the dust ef its four thousand 
years of history. Pharpar and 
Abana, the twin rivers of 
Damascus, showed up plainly 
as, converging and diverging, 
they descended from their 
sources on the wooded rim of 
mountain and lost themselves 
in the jig-saw of crooked 
streets, square-topped houses, 
and coloured cultivation. The 
background was the wide 
shimmering desert that faded 
into the eastern horizon. 
Having, to the roaring 
accompaniment of a 1918 
Hispano-Suisa aero - engine, 
circled ever this city half as 
old as time, I spiralled down 
and landed on the aerodrome. 
On horses borrowed from 
the Sikhs who guarded the 
aerodrome we cantered towards 
the city, three miles distant. 
The road was utterly vile, fer, 
apart from Turkish neglect, 
it had for three years been 
dented and spoiled by German 
moter lerries. Every few 
yards we had toe edge our 
horses round some large hole. 
Inside Damascus long -dis- 
used tram-lines rose high above 
the roadway. Through the 
narrow winding streets there 
streamed a medley of camels, 
horses, fat men riding on thin 
denkeys, geata, — 
F 
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Bedouins, veiled women in 
black, and fezed Syrians and 
Armenians, All of them— 
camels, donkeys, horses, and 
humans— wound in and around 
each other without any pre- 
tence at order. 

Under such conditions the 
least mishap is enough to 
bring about a bleek in the 
haphazard traffic We were 
held up for nearly twenty 
minutes when a donkey, with 
a huge load of weod straddled 
on its back, lay down near a 
hele in the road and refused 
to budge. Men, women, and 
animals mingled confusedly, 
and exhortations and impre- 
cations were flung at the 
donkey and its master. The 
onlookers were raining advice 
as we halted eur horses on 
the rim of the erowd, but 
none made an attempt to help. 
And the following is an ap- 
proximate but far from literal 
translation of a few remarks— 

“QO thou unfortunate one! 
He has a donkey with a stub- 
born spirit. It has deposited 
itself en the ground and most 
annoyingly refuses to rise.” 

“Beat it hard, I say! I 
have a string of camels which 
become unruly because they 
eannot proceed. Beat it, I 
say!” 

“Nay, rather speak kindly 
and apply gentle pressure to 
the under-parts. Then will it 
lift its forefeet and stand erect. 
Stubborn donkeys care nothing 
for blows.” 

“Pig-faced son of an ex- 
ceedingly fat she-dog! Dis- 


place thy heavy hoof from my 
astonishingly painful toes!” 
‘“‘Ah-ee! Ah-ee! Buta me- 
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ment henee I had a meney. 
purse, and it has left me,” 

“OQ theu unfortunate one! 
He had a money-purse, and it 
has left him. O thou unfor- 
tunate ene!” 

And although all knew that 
the purse was probably hidden 
in the folds of some Arab’s 
robe, those near the unfor- 
tunate ene searched and 
scratched the ground, prob- 
ably none more assiduously 
than the man who eeuld have 
produced it. 

Now if the period had been 
two months earlier a Turkish 
gendarme would have taken 
the donkey-owner apart, and, 
if he failed te offer a bribe, 
shot his prostrate beast and 
hauled its earcase te the read- 
side. As likely as not it weuld 
have been a gendarme who 
stole the unfortunate one’s 
money. 

What actually happened was 
this. A sun-browned man 
in light khaki tunio, short 
trousers, and bare knees saun- 
tered along, a cigarette droop- 
ing from the left-hand corner 
of his mouth. 

“ Saa-eeda, Tam-mas Effendi,” 
said one of the loiterers, mak- 
ing way for him. 

“Damned old fool of 4 
moke,” said the man in shorts; 
then bent down and alter- 
nately stroked, pushed, and 
spoke to the donkey. Some- 
how he persuaded it to rise 
and start walking. The crowd 
disentangled itself and its 
animals from each other, and 
dispersed. And the man in 
shorts, his cigarette still dan- 
gling from the left-hand cerner 
of his mouth, passed on, a8 
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casual and unsurprised as if 
he had been in Brixton or 
Birmingham. 

Both in appearance and in 
spirit Damaseus had changed 
mueh since the days of my 
captivity. Destitution was yet 
evident, but far less flagrantly 
than when I had seen starving 
babies lying against the walls 
and erying their hunger. 
There were no mere furtive 
looks, and many more smiles. 
The swaggering Germans were 
supplanted by companionable 
Tommies, the tyrannous Turk- 
ish police by head - dressed 
Arab gendarmerie. In the long 
aroaded bazaar the traders 
had brought out their stocks 
of carpets, prayer-rugs, silks, 
and precious stones, hoarded 
during the war, and were sell- 
ing them at prices far below 
those ruling in war-time Caire 
or war-time anywhere else. 
And everywhere the Arab flag 
was prominent, 

For many a day the talk in 
the bazaars had been of a new 
Arabian Empire, as a reward 
for the exploits of the Emir 
Feisul’s Arabs,—exploits that 
had not only freed Arabia and 
helped te free Syria, but had 
involved the abolition of all 
blood - feuds in a thousand 
miles of semi-lawless country. 
The Emir Feisul himself was 
on his way to the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris, accompanied 
by Colonel Lawrence, the 
young Englishman who was 
the seul of the Arab nations! 
revival, and of the epic Arab 
campaigns between Mecca 
and Damascus. And many 
citizens of Damascus, disre- 
garding the irremediable lack 
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ef cohesion and racial or tribal 
unity among the Arabs, were 
hoping that he weuld return 
with the realisation of their 
dreams that the city was to 
be the centre of pan-Arabian 
greatness. 


My inquiries at Baranki 
Barracks, and in the offices of 
the British Provost - Marshal 
and the Arab gendarmerie, 
failed te trace the fate of 
George; and I had to be con- 
tent with the memory ef a 
fatile little figure standing on 
the steps of our railway car- 
riage, on the morning after 
the betrayal, and saying, with 
despair in his voice, “I have so 
little courage. I ask pardon.” 

Of the other intimate char- 
acters in the story I can 
account for all but two. Jean 
Willi, the Israelite dragoman 
who was my benefactor at 
Nazareth, has not yet given 
me the chance to pay back in 
part the good deeds that I 
owe him; but I still have 
hopes. And I oan only guess 
at what happened to Michael 
Ivanovitch Titoff, when the 
Bolsheviks reecoupied Odessa 
in the spring of 1919. From 
what I know of his character, 
I am certain that when the 
Soviet troops arrived he pre- 
claimed himself a Bolshevik, 
and took full advantage of 
the conditions whereby the 
unrighteous have special op- 
pertunity to flourish. 

Viadimir Franzovitch —a 
Russian as estimable as 
Michael Ivanovitch was des- 
picable—died for the country 
he loved and despaired of, fight- 
ing in Denikin’s army. 
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For the rest, I ean offer 
happy endings as convention- 
ally apposite as those of the 
worst best-seller of any lady 
novelist, 


Miss Whittaker, the noble 
girl who played in Constanti- 
nople the noble part of an 
Edith Cavell, now has a 
different name. An American 
warship took her from Con- 
stantinople to Beyrout, where 
she married Captain Sir Robert 
Paul, one of the British officers 
whem she had helped to escape. 
She lives in Aleppo, where Paul 
cemmands the Arab gendar- 
merie. In this crowded nar- 
rative I have failed to do 
justice te the brave and gifted 
woman who many times risked 
liverty and life in aiding un- 
fortunate countrymen; but as 
the last. thing she would de- 
siré is advertisement, I refrain 
from writing the eulogy she 
deserves. 

Another happy ending, 
almost too good to be true, 
was the wedding ef Colonel 
Newcombe and Mlle, “X.,” 
the girl who arranged his 
escape from Broussa and con- 
cealed him in Constantineple 
while he worked for a with- 
drawal of Turkey from the 
war. 

Mr S., the British merchant 
who jeopardised his neck in 
helping no less than seven 
British officers to liberty, has 
returned te England, and 
should be censcious of much 
merit, 


The Turkish armistice hap- 
pened a few days before 


Theedere was to have been 
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hanged. Fulton and Stone 
were released from the Minis. 
try of War Prison, and twenty- 
four hours later, by means 
of threats, they obtained re- 
prieve and freedom for the 
Greek waiter who had hidden 
them. He was then half-dead, 
as a result of insufficient food, 
and of the dreadful, disease- 
ridden, insanitary, crowded 
state of his dungeon; but he 
recovered under careful nurs- 
ing, and returned to his mother 
and sisters, in the house where 
the gendarmes had captured 


Yeats- Brown, Fulton, and 
Stone, 
The Maritza restaurant, 


near Stamboul station, still 
flourishes; but Theodore is no 
longer there. With the money 
gained by acting as conspirator- 
in-chief for British prisoners, 
he talks of coming to London 
and opening a small restaurant 
of his own. If this happens, 
he can count on regular ous- 
tomers from among those whe 
saw him, with his bent 
shoulders and blue - glassed 
spectacles, flicking a secret 
letter on to the table-cloth 
under cover of a menu-card. 
Those of us who schemed, 
escaped, hoped, feared, wore 
dis guisesand whiskers, assumed 
illnesses and insanities,suffered, 
and amused ourselves gener- 
ally, are dispersed over five 
continents. Fulton and Stone 
are still in Constantinople, but 
as responsible officials instead 
of under-dogs of war. White, 
now a quiet-living manufao- 
turer, has returned te Mel- 
bourne with the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, given him as a 
reward for our escape. I take 
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the opportunity of mentioning 
that but for his courage, de- 
termination, and common- 
sense, the escape would not 
have succeeded. Hill and 
Jones, the madmen of Yozgad, 
Haidar Pasha, and Gumuch 
Souyou, have gone their de- 
mobilised ways in sanity and 
content—one to Sydney, the 
other to Glasgow. Paul is in 
Syria, Colonel Newcombe in 
Egypt. Yeats-Brown, ex- 
Mile, Josephine Albert, is in 
Lendon, with an eyeglass which 
he kept intact through three 
years of adventurous captivity, 
from- the day when he was 
taken prisoner near Bagdad to 
the day when, from the veran- 
dah of his hiding-place opposite 
the deserted British Embaesy 
in Constantinople, he looked 
along the Grand Rue de Pera 
and learned, from the fiutter- 
ing Allied flags, that the 
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Turkish armistice had been 
signed, Last and least, I am 
now in eivilian blessedness and 
America. 

Often I have left the satis- 
fying solidity of London, the 
restful beauty of a Thames 
backwater, the warm hos- 
pitality of New York, the 
wealth-conscious heartiness ef 
Chicago, to hear the chanted 
summons to prayer from the 
minaret that faced my prison 
in Damascus, watch the in- 
trigues that coloured Con- 
stantinople during the twilight 
of the Turkish Empire, discuss 
Bolshevism and the price of 
revolvers with Vladimir Fran- 
zovitch as he sits en a camp- 
bed in his tiny room at Odesss. 
And time, the greatest of 
romantics, has nearly per- 
suaded me to disregard memory 
and believe that I enjoyed it 
all, 

















W4k is not what it was in 
the good time of Falstaff, 
when armies would not take 
the field without trains of 
picturesque sutlers hanging 
about them—sages and thieves 
and humorous potboys, and 
sinister crenes and debonair 
goddesses not inexorable to 
men,—an auxiliary host of 
“character parts” who may 
have got in the way of the 
war, but did good beyond 
price to people writing histori- 
cal novels and plays. And 
yet the semi-official, and even 
the demi -semi- official, cam- 
paigner is not quite extinct. 
He has turned Army Chaplain, 
or works for the Y.M.C.A., or 
she keeps a refreshment hut or 
a hospital at the base. 

Of such was my friend John 
Macleary. He came to France 
and the northern bank ef the 
Somme in 1916 as a more or 
less uniformed instrument of 
Australian kindness, bringing 
gift coffee, biscuits, and tea te 
serve to Australian troops in 
their very few hours of ease. 
He alse brought, on his feet 
and two-thirds of his legs, a 
pair of top-beots that stirred 
the imagination in man. 

Leriehe, our French inter- 
preter, noticed them first. He 
had a nose for antiques. After 
saying “Quel type!” as the 
Freneh always do after meet- 
ing Macleary, he added, “ His 
boots, too! Something of 
storied, of aneient. In them I 
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find a bloom, a fragrance of — 
no, I cannot tell of what age, 
of what dynasty.” 

I could not, either. Fantas- 
tic in cut, fantastically un- 
fitted for use in this of all 
wars, they looked even 
quainter than the quaint 
Burgundy fortifications where 
he and I sat and dangled our 
legs eut idly over the castle 
walls of Peronne. How was 
it? Had we not known? 
Was Australia not young, 
after all? Or why should her 
boots come trailing these 
clouds of an uncharted glory 
of ancientry ? 

I asked Macleary. 

‘‘Me boots?” He flicked 
them sombrely with his cane, 
“They’re nothin’ to write 
home about, I’d as lief have 
your own. But, puttin’ me 
beots to wan side for the 
momint, I’ll tell ye a story. 
A poor story was ut for me, 
an’ yit ut had illimints in 
eS 

John paused again, looking 
down at the mud in the moat, 
as a prospector might stare 
at a few golden gleams in 4 
river’s drift dirt. He went 
on— 

“T had been a sheep-shearer 
thin for eight years. Mind 
you, shearers make gran’ 
money out in Australy. Iv’ry 
pinny I saved that I oud, 
havin’ it still in me min’ to 
go back wan day an’ buy th’ 
ould houldin’ in Connaught, 
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an’ half the bereen, an’ live on 
me land. 

“TIvy’ry year, soon as shearin’ 
was done, an’ all the boys 
lightin’ out for the cintres of 
eiv lisation, possist with desire 
to treat all mankin’ till their 
eapitul was conshumed, where 
ud Ibe but up an’ away with 
a start on thim all, an’ snaikin’ 

uiltily into a great bank at 

ydney to hoard the year’s 
takin’s, an’ thin out again an’ 
away to th’ inds of th’ earth 
seekin’ manes of suppoort, an’ 
houldin’ off from me _ th’ 
gnawin’ timptation to blue 
me how! forchin. 

“ Risin’ a hundred an’ forty 
poun’s was ut, the time I first 
mit with the Divil. He was 
an Irishman too, an’ a man of 
talent an’ informaysh’n, A 
Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dablin, he’d been in his time, 
ut was said, an’ the greatest 
whisky drinker in Leinster. 
Ut was for that he was put 
out of Trinity, so ye may 
guess what he'd drink when 
he gave his min’ to ut. Other 
times, when hed a mod’rut 
amount of drink taken, he’d 
talk with the tongues of min 
an’ of anguls, Write, too, he 
cud that. He’d written wan 
book, an’ nobody’d buy ut. 
He must have written ut 
either dead drunk or dead sober. 
If he’d have had the atrin’th 
to put on his hat and off 
home, just befure the third 


glass, an’ plump down to the . 


writin’, begob he'd have had 
Shakspeare bet. As ut was, 
he was just a derelic’ timber 
ship loose in th’ Atlantio— 
a roon himsilf an’ a per’l to all 
mariners, 
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‘“T was wan of thim, God 
help me. I fouled him in 
Sydney, an’ I just steerin’ me 
ninth golden arg’sy swiftly 
along a side-street to me bank, 
trimblin’ with tirror of sightin’ 
anny friends that I ought be 
rights to be treatin’! I'd mit 
him wanst, or twyst only, 
befure. 

“*Are ye rich, Macleary?’ 
the pirut says, readin’ me sou) 
like a posther. 

“Tam not, Brennan,’ says I, 
God forgive me, an’ I with the 
wealth of a Jew in me pockut. 

“*D’ye want to be rich, 
thin?’ says he. 

“*T do that,’ says I, ‘sin- 
cerely.’ 

“<Ut’s yours,’ he says, ‘for 
the pickin’ it up from the flure. 
That is,’ he says, ‘if ye have 
cap’tul, as I have.’ 

“T must have forgotten me 
breedin’ an’ stared inored’lusly 
at the man. He that had niver 
been known to have a cein in 
this world, savin’ only the wan 
that he’d just borried off you! 

‘“*¢ Macleary,’ he says, ‘th’ 
innuendo is just, But I’ve wan 
the two hundred pound prize 
in the Wallaby Sweep this 
day, an’ the future lies 
smilin’ befure me. All I lack 
now,’ he says, ‘is a practical 
man like yoursilf, to keep a 
firm hould on his cash an’ me 
own. The mor’l an’ int’llictu’l 
plant of the business I will 
supply.’ 

“With that he unfoulded 
his plan. It seemed that some 
forr’n woman in London, wan 
Madame Tussore, had acquired 
the wealth of th’ Indies—that 
was Brennan’s estimut of the 
profuts—be keepin’ a sit of 
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graven images, med eut of 
wax—imminent burglars an’ 
Imp’rors an’ all the great wans 
of th’ earth, each in his habut 
same as he lived, an’ admittin’ 
the people at sixpence a time, 
er a shillin’ itself, until they’d 
be awed an’ enthranced the 
way they'd be comin’ next pay 
day again to the booth an’ 
bringin’ the childhren. 

“* An’, think,’ says Brennan, 
‘what poverty-sthricken ould 
sort of a pitch is London, com- 
pared to Australy! Considher 
th’ advantages here! An 
aurif’rous soil; a simple, im- 
prishnable white populaysh’n, 
manny of thim with incomes 
that rush in upon thim like 
vas’ tidal waves, at inthervals, 
same as your own, cryin’ aloud 
te be spint; the pop’lar taste 
for th’ arts as yit unpolluted 
be these pistilinsh’l movies 
that’s layin’ waste rottun ould 
him’spheres like Europe, an’, 
as if med to our han’, a 
creathive janius like Thady 
O’Gorman beyant that’s the 
greatest warrant in Sydney 
for forgin’ wax figures of 
sufferin’ saints till he has all 
th’ ould women south of th’ 
Equathor weepin’ down tears 
on the flure of the church.’ 

“T’ll own I was carrid away 
be the flood of his ill’quince. 
Who wudden’t be? He was 
gifted. An’ yit I took me own 
part when ut came to choosin’ 
the figgers thut we were to 
start on in life. Brennan was 
all for Cupud an’ Syky an’ 
Bacchus an’ Ged knows what 
ould nakud divils besides, 


‘Git thee behin’ me, Brennan,’ 
says I. 
afther, 


‘We'll come to thim 
Ut's Kelly the Bush- 
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ranger first, an’ Charles Stuart 
Parnell and Brigit the Blessid, 
if I’m to go a stip further, 
Sthrike well home first, to the 
hearts of the people.’ 

“* John,’ he says, ‘I give in, 
Ye’re a child of this world an’ 
the momint is yours. But 
wait,’ he says, ‘till the show's 
well a-fut. Thin there'll be no 
more houldin’ the childbren of 
light in me persen, an’ that’s a 
fair warning.’ 

‘* He was as bad as his word, 
But that came on afther. We 
med a magnif’cent start in the 
Irish quarters of Sydney with 
saints an’ liberathors an’ Man- 
chester martyrs, an’ Kelly an’ 
Jawn L. Sullivan, all sittin’ 
roun’ a modust apartmint, 
Brennan was almost dacint 
about thim at first. ‘They'll 
be our Committee of Public 
Safety,’ he says. ‘To whativer 
@ proper ambish’n may afther- 
wards lead us, we'll still kape 
this crowd of petboilers in 
perm’nint sission. Null] an’ 
void are they all,’ he says, ‘as 
ingines of eulthure, an’ yit, as 
sthrietly fiscal mizzures, they’re 
good for taxin’ the people.’ 

“Brennan did the patter 
wheriver we opened the show. 
An’ at that job, Invy herself 
ouddn’t say but that he was 
the boy that was in ut. Ye 
know the way all the nations 
on earth, an’ the Parthians an’ 
Medes an’ Elamites an’ the rist, 
are assimbled in Sydney. 
Brennan kipt thim all standin’ 
on wan fut an’ rubbin’ th’ other 
sof’ly against their shins with 
excitement the time he’d be 
blatherin’ on from the thribune, 
porthrayin’ Kelly’s last stan’ 
like a Grattan, an’ Sullivan's 
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fight with Gentleman Corbuitt, 
an’ all th’ ould glories of Ire- 
land until I’d be worn to a 
thrid with wantin’ to hear him 
mesilf, an’ I at the pay door, 
stemmin’ the rush of the public 
we hadn’t the room for. 

“The ind of a month saw 
us sivinty pounds to the good. 
I, with me habats of thrift, 
was for bankin’ the howl. 
‘Pat ut all inte the business,’ 
says Brennan, ‘That’s what 
me poor fawther ud always be 
sayin’, that failed for the 

atest sum iver known since 
they built the Four Courts. 
“Always invist business profuts 
in your own business,” he'd say, 
“an’ kape thim under your eye 
an’ away from the claws of 
these railway dirictors an’ 
anny wild cat of the sort that 
ud waste all befure him.”’ 

“That gould that we med at 
eur first leppin’ off was to be 
the root of all aivil. Brennan’s 
rulin’ pash’n was loosed. Be 
this an’ be that he sejuiced me, 
Befure he was done we'd in- 
visted ivry pinny we'd med, 
an’ the rist of me savin’s to 
that, an’ the lavin’s out of his 
own onblessid gains on the 
Sweep—invisted ut all in an 
outfit of wax monnimints to 
celibrities nobody’d heard of,— 
Hom’r an’ Plato an’ Cupud an’ 
Syky; Endymyan, an’ he bein’ 
kissed be the Moon; an’ Antony 
—not the Saint, bless him, but 
th’ epposut—some loose divil 
just afther kissin’ a hijjus black 
sthrumput from Aigypt; an’ 

wan Diogenysus rowled up in 
a tub, an’ another profligut be 
the same name sittin’ cocked 
Up On a siccond tub, an’ it up- 
inded,. with vine leaves dis- 
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hivelled about in his hair an’ 
an expinsive glass in his han’ 
(for Brennan must have the 
glass of the pairiod), an’ God 
knows what other ould thrap- 
pin’s of wickud improv’dunce, 
all in wax, mind ye, an’ per- 
feotly done, I'll own that, be 
Thady, whose forechin we med 
with th’ orders we gave him, 
an’ ivery man- Jack in the 
howl menag’rie the spit of the 
livin’ orig’nul. Brennan cer- 
tified that. An’heknew. He 
knew all, the man Brennan, 
barrin’ the way to keep alive 
in this world an’ not reon all 
his acquaintance. 

‘“F’r a few days the public 
endured ut, enblenchin’, Thin 
the takin’s fell off with a run. 
‘Ye’ve made th’ ould show too 
insthruetive,’ says wan map, 
an’ he a good cust’mer. ‘Be- 
gob, ut’s a fair ramp,’ says 
another ; ‘no better vally for 
money than losin’ your way in 
London an’ fallin’ hid first into 
the British Musee’m,’ ‘Ah, 
thin, f’r shame,’ says a third; 
‘be what I can see the exhibuts 
have nothin’ to do in this dis- 
s'lute Zoo that ye have, only 
kissin’ an’ dhrinkin’.’ 

“Brennan was mad at that 
man. ‘If yed got a clean 
sowl in your body,’ he says, 
‘ye’d be hove up right out of 
your beastly habitehul thoughts 
be the pur’ty of th’ artist’s con- 
ciption. Be off with ye out of 
the booth,’ he says, givin’ the 
man what he'd ped to come in, 
‘an’ the divil take ye an’ your 
thruppence.’ 

“If the divil had taken all 
the thruppences that we lost be 
these manes, he could have 
rinted a house in Merrion 
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Square. ‘Ut’s their fault, not 
ours,’ Brennan would say to 
me mood'ly, afther we'd turned 
out the lights on another 
calam’tus performince. ‘No, 
ut’s not even their fault,’ he’d 
say; ‘ut’s the fate of th’ ill- 
stharred, sthunted town- 
dweller to-day. They haven't 
ut in thim, peor creathures, to 
off'r thimsilves, like so manny 
clean, impty, sinsitized sheets, 
te the influ’nce of an art, the 
way anny Greek ‘ud have done, 
at laist down to Per’cles, The 
poor nerve-worn scuts haven’t 
get the seren’ty nor yit ricip- 
tiv’'ty. They’re knowin’, with- 
eut havin’ knowledge, an’ that’s 
worst of all. We're befure our 
time, Jawn, with this show— 
aye, an’ behin’ ut aswell. We'd 
have med money beside th’ 
Ilyssus, an’ we'll make ut yit, 
be the waters of Murrumbidgee, 
as aisy as anny dog ud be wag- 
gin’ his tail.’ 

“*Bat whin, Brennan? 
Whin?’ says I, ag’nised. 

“*Whin boys an’ girls are 
prop’ly taught,’ says he, ‘in 
the schools,’ 

“*God help us,’ says I. 
‘Not till thin! At the thick 
ind, ut’ll be, of five hundhred 
years!’ 

““*Mebbe,’ Brennan says; 
‘but wan thing ye’ll have 
notussed. Ut goes deep. An 
artist’s creaysh’n—a pome or 
wax figger—may seem mere 
foolishness te the min’s of th’ 
half-iddicated that think they 
know all befure thim; an’, 
mark you, the very same 
artist will fin’ his intintions 
read off sthraight an’ aisy at 
sight be simple uns’phist’cated 
folk, sailors an’ thrappers an’ 
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cowboys, that live with the 
earth an’ walk be the fixed 


stars. Ut’s been notussed 
repaytedly,’ 

“Well, an’ what of ut?’ 
says I. 


“«Jawn,’ he says, ‘the right 
coorse for us is . 

“The man’s spache was om’- 
nously quiet. That warned 
me. I knew I'd be boltud 
with in a minnut, wanst the 
wild Piggasus of his ill’quince 
had gather’d ut’s feet fairly 
undher ut, I intherrupted. 

“‘Ah, thin,’ says I, ‘the 
right coorse fer us is to 
sthrangle Plato an’ Cic’ro be- 
yant in their beds, an’ all this 
pernocthuous brood of vipers 
we have at us, atin’ our vitals, 
an’ go back like prod’gul sons 
as we are to the Ranger, an’ 
Jawn L., an’ Turpin, an’ anny 
other honust bread-winners we 
have in the sthock, an’ we 
sinnin’ here a long time, befure 
Hivvin, an’ in their sight.’ 

“¢Don’t be hard on the 
creathures,’ he says, still quiet 
an’ only houldin’ me off, but I 
knew he was surr’ptish’sly 
gath’rin his breath for me 
desthruction, ‘Aren’t they 
victhims ef circumstance, same 
as oursilves?’ 

“‘They’re a Trust,’ I says, 
fightin’ hard for me heuldin’ 
in Connaught, ‘a Trust of the 
sinistrist type of par'sites, sit- 
tin’ in there en their arm-chairs 
an’ tubs an’ devourin’ poor 
people’s manes of  subsis- 
thenee.’ 

‘The men you’re slightin’,’ 
he says, with the same por- 
tintus an’ horr’ble calm 48 
befure, ‘med this world the 
gran’ place that ut is.’ 
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“* Aye, an’ no grander,’ says 
I. ‘An’ ould synd’eut of 
wasthers! Upus trees are 
they, a howl vin’meus grove, 
sproutin’ above an’ rootin’ 
below, an’ we plantin’ an’ 
wath’rin’, an’ all the divils 
in hell givin’ th’ inorease.’ 

“ Brennan waited an’ let me 
anger go spindin’ an’ wastin’ 
utsilf. Brennan was like that. 
He was a sthrategist—none to 
aquil him. Thin he com- 
minced, fair an’ aisy, as though 
he were right, an’ he just un- 
ravellin’ all the good sinse that 
I'd spun on him. 

“‘Jawn, he says, ‘yere 
practioul, in a sinse, But ye 
shud be more practioul. Simmi- 
practicul men are apt not to 
apprehind the cash value of 
bouldness. Wasn’t Columbus 
considhered, be all the Mae- 
learies in Spain, an onpracti- 
oul vish’nary—he that begot 
ivry hard-hidded business man 
iver crawled on the face of the 
Sthates? Jawn, we're the 
Celumbuses of our age, an’ a 
bountiful prov’dunce has dilt 
us, this hour, the sthrongest 
han’ iver played, In goin’ up 
country to-morra’—he dished 
the words out to me slowly 
like stenes ye’d dhrop into a 
well, houldin’ me down with 
th’ er’tor’s eye that was in him 
—‘we'll be exploitin’ the miz- 
zareless virgun soil of the sowl, 
tillin’ intillictu’l prairies an’ 
puttin’ mor’] Niagaras to work. 
Ut’s not to your love of the 
ideel that I’m callin’, deep as 
ut is. Ut’s a businuss prop’- 
sish’n I make whin I say, lit 
us cast our bread on the 
wathers without, an’ accipt 
the returns. Ut’s as min of 


the world that we pinnethrate, 
from to-merra, the heart of this 
cont’nunt, committin’ oursilves 
an’ the show to th’ auroral 
frishness ef spirrut pervadin’ 
a pasthoral race. They’re 
makin’ goed wages, their eye 
is singul an’ their bodies full 
of light,’ 

“I do him no justus at all, 
givin’ ye just a few scathered 
dhrops from the man’s glowin’ 
torrunt of words. He was 
possist. He had a divil. 
What chanst had I in th’ en- 
counther, I that had nought 
but common-sinse on me side, 
an’ he with a tongue that ud 
make a hare of Dimesthins or 
Cie’ro or anny ould hot-air 
merchant of all that we'd got 
in our three covered vans. I 
was bate, an’ we quittud the 
good things of life the nixt 
day, conduetin’ our dhrove of 
white iliphints inte the desert. 

‘Why would I weary you 
with the tale? Ut’s all in the 
Bible, afther the Jews had quit 
out of Aigypt, save that niver 
an issue of manna an’ quails 
was given out in our wilder- 
nuss, no, nor anny Christhian- 
able lan’ like Palesthine lay at 
th’ ind of ut. 

“Wanst an’ agen in a week 
of dissolit thravel we'd find 
some inhab’tunts an’ pitch our 
big tint an’ call thim up to be 
taxed. The few that ud pay 
at the dure, in their disp’rate 
thirst for an instiant’s escape 
from the dipths of the country, 
were soon diseontintid, fit to 
take back their money or 
wreck all befure them. The 
Cath’lies objieted to Hinry th’ 
Kighth an’ the Prot’stants to 
Brian Boru, an’ all they’d 
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agree on was hatin’ Dimosthins 
an’ Plato an’ Socruts, 

“Wan man wad say, ‘ What 
ould Parl’mint of piddunts is 
ut ye’re tryin’ to rob people 
with? I was hardly in at the 
dure whin I thought I was 
back at the school of the 
Christian Brothers at Cork, 
an’ me with me lisson not 
learnt. Ut was a momint of 
ag’ny.’ 

‘‘ Another ud come leppin 
eut of the tint an’ askin’ how 
dare wecharge money forforcin’ 
people to feel like the man in 
Riv’laysh’ns that liftid his hid 
up an’ saw only great bastes 
befure him. 

“** Weed out th’ ould fossuls,’ 
said one frind we made, ‘the 
nooklus ye have is quite goed ; 
ut’s the sthumers an’ duds eut 
of books that diloot ut pas’ 
bearin’, the way a millimethre 
of whiskey’d be roo’ned be a 
yard of wather.’ 

“As if we cud weed thim 
out, at that time! We'd have 
lift the big tint so depopy- 
lathed the peeple’d have said 
we were givin’ no vally at all, 
good or bad. An’ Brennan, in 
drafthin’ our bills, had put th’ 
howl striss, an’ all the big 
lett’rin, on to the blackust 
sheep in the pasthure. Over 
cap’talised, over-tinted, in- 
flathed wrong ind first, we 
were lift there betune the 
siventeen divils we had in our 
vans an’ the dape, ragin’ say 
in the min’s of the people. 
Nothin’ for ut at all but to 
sthraggle on, bearin’ our cross. 

“We sthraggled till we 
must have come up against 
the Equathur. Nethin’ ilse 
cud account for the heat. 


’ 


We were aproachin’ a town at 
the time an’ ut was of some 
populaysh’n. I disremimber 
ut’s name, but Brennan ealled 
ut Sedan, soon as we sit eyes 
upon ut, 

“‘Quisthion is,’ he said, 
‘are we the Frineh or the 
Germans this day?’ 

“Friday night ut was thin, 
We intered the place an’ put 
up our bills for a show at two 
on the morra. 

‘‘Be Sathurday noon the 
tint was erictud, the seatin’ 
in ordher. I was insthallin’ 
the turnsthile. Brennan says, 
‘T’ll run roun’ to the vans 
befure dinner an’ move the 
sthock into the tint the way 
they’ll be riddy.’ 

“He wint. He was back 
in five minuts, greeny-white 
lookin’, an’ flopped in a chair. 
‘Give me a dhrink,’ he says, 
‘quickly.’ 

‘“«* We'd been en the wather- 
waggon, the two of us, all this 
long while, for the sake of the 
business, save an’ excipt that 
I kep’ a little whisky in sthore 
an’ would always give Brennan 
wan mod’rut rashun befure 
addrissin’ the people. I gave 
him wan now, seein’ the state 
he was in. 

“«Ut’s the heat,’ he said 
only. 
“*Whethen,’ said I, ‘are 
you quare, or what is ut?’ 

**¢Roo’nd,’ he said, ‘roee’nd!’ 
an’ that only. 

‘IT had a turrible thought. 
Had the people bruk in befure 
we'd provoked thim, an’ mas- 
sacred all, the just an’ th’ 
onjust. 

“¢ Roo’ned!’ was all he kep’ 
maundherin’ on, 
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“‘Spit ut out, man,’ says 
I; ‘can’t ye see I’m in 
termint ?’ 

“The creathuresare meltin 
he says. ‘Jawn L. Sullivan's 
howlly disinthegrated alriddy.’ 

“‘An’ you sittin’ there,’ I 
let a yell at him, ‘an’ not 
beltin’ all roun’ the town for 
a goed fire hose, or th’ ingine 
itsilf, to cool thim befure 
they’re disthroyed !’ 

“T was leppin’ out at the 
dure, but he stopped me. ‘I’ve 
tried,’ he says. ‘The rizzer- 
voir's impty, Sorra sup of 
wather lift in the tewn. A 
summer-dried founthain, Jawn, 
whin our need is the sorest,’ 

“He was collictin’ all the 
foorce of his sow] be this time. 
He didn’t ask for mere dhrink. 
He was makin’ great ifforis to 
fin’ a way out of the hewl we 
were in, 

“<The ship’s sittlin’ down, 
Jawn,’ he says. ‘Ut’s only 
raft-consthructin’ is lift to us 
now. Have ye anny plan 
riddy ?’ 

“*T have not,’ says I, only 
feelin’ the curse niver fell on 
Trelan’ till now; ‘me heart’s 
brak.’ 

“« Thin I have,’ says he. 

‘He tuk our small tin of red 
paint an’ a brush an’ turned 
wan of th’ ould bills face down 
on the form an’ sploshed on the 
back in big litters: ‘Startlin’ 
new programme. Ind of the 
World. The Las’ Day, At 
enormous Expinse,’ 

“Me rage rose agen at be- 
houldin’ that architiot of dis- 
asther resoomin’ his life’s work 
of layin’ us waste. ‘Is ut 
lynched,’ I says, ‘that ye'd 
have us, for fraud on the 


)? 


people, as well as impov rushed?’ 
I wished at the time I was 
wan of th’ aynshunt po’uts of 
Irelan’, min that’d raise blis- 
thers all over your face be their 
strin’th of invictive. 

“He hands me the notuss. 
‘Put ut up outside the tint,’ 
he says. An’ I did. Yes, I 
was bate. I did what he towl’ 
me. ‘An’ now we'll git busy,’ 
says Brennan. 

“Dinner an’ all was forgot, 
in the faiv’rish condish’n we 
werein. We carrid the figgers 
into the tint. I hadn’t loved 
but a few of thim. Some I 
had hatud. But I cud have 
cried to see thim that heur. 
Th’angul of death had breathed 
hard. They were all busy at 
ut, fadin’ away. Thady had 
played us eff a chape wax, or 
all wax is perfijjus. 

“Ut was done, an’ I takin’ 
me place at the dure, whin 
Brennan stipped close, ‘I’m 
Jacob,’ he says, ‘the time he 
wint inte the dark to wristle 
with th’ angul. A _ sicound 
glass, Jawn, f’r the leve of 
Gawd!’ 

“T hizzitated. 

‘““¢Ut’s not sinsyooal’ty I’m 
schamin’,’ he says, very humble. 
‘Ut’s this. I was born below 
par to th’ extint ef twe 
whiskies, no more nor no less. 
Ut’s enly to have me mind 
rise to uts nateher’!] statcher 
an’ do uts best f’r the cause.’ 

“T gev it him. He was 
spakin’ the truth. ‘An’ now,’ 
he says afther. 

“T opun’d the flap of the 
dure an’ the people sthramed 
in. Sthramed? A _ spring- 
tide of thim. That spesh’l 
notuss had towld; that, or 
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Forchin had changed, we bein’ 
down an’ she a good woman. 

“TI looked for a rite whin 
the peeple should see the 
deciption. But all I oud hear 
was the voice of Brennan 
upliftud. ‘Ye loek, me sons,’ 
he was sayin’, ‘in an amazud 
sort. I don’t wondher at ut 
at all. Me parthner an’I have 
given up all to presint, in this 
place, wan crowdud hour of 
glerious death, the great an’ 
the wise ef all time in th’ 
acsh’l pangs of diss’lution, the 
lusthrus eye dimmed an’ ivry 
other ixternal organ of sinse, 
th’ ear an’ nesthril, dwindlin’ 
away —peakin’ an’ pinun’, 
Naychur has hilped, we’ll 
allow. On’y in this terrud 
zone cud anny gifts or devosh’n 
achieve on the sthage this 
appallin’ but chastenin’ spic- 
tiele—dus’ returnin’ to dus’ 
an’ the pash’nut heart an’ 
d’lighted spirrut dhrewnin’ 
into indluss night.’ 

“ Brennan had found manes 
to darken th’ ind of the tint 
where th’ exhibbuts were. In 
the gloom they presinted a 
frightful appearance. Mebbe 
th’ obsour’ty an’ herror was 
partly th’ effict of th’ or’ter’s 
power that day, for he had a 
flow of words to the mouth 
that bet all. Th’ abom’nable 
fix we were in had inspired 
the man with a vin’mous jet 
of heartrindin’ rheth’ric. He 
was like Rachul, th’ actruss 
of ould, keenin’ the childhren 
an’ she with her ewn reelly 
lost on her, — 

‘* People’s mouths kep’ fallin’ 
epin. An ould woman in the 
back seats started murmurin’ 
sof'ly: ‘I will be good.’ Wan 
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or two quittud, that onddn’t 
put up with the sthrain anny 
longer. They must have towld 
others eutside the dridful 
expairyince that they’d been 
injyin’, for people  kep’ 
throngin’ up with their meney 
the way I was almost ashamed 
of the click of the turnsthile 
in that sellum place. Brawlin’ 
in chureh ut filt like, an’ givin’ 
change in the Timple, the way 
of the Jews. 

“Now an’ thin I eud eatch 
a whiff ef th’ intexieint dhrug 
of Brennan’s or’thory waftud 
across to the dure where I 
stud, an’ thin it ud seem as 
if he were takin’ the people up 
inte a high place an’ showin’ 
thim all the wondher an’ glery 
of life, an’ thin dhreppin’ thim, 
soft an’ compash’nut, down 
inte the dipths of diprission. 
Broodin’, wan insthiant, in 
pity an’ sorra over the pirishin’ 
hand’work of Thady. ‘Em- 
pusa’s crew,’ I'd hear him say, 
‘so naked new, they cuddent 
stan’ the fire,’ an’ then agen 
he’d fastun on to some indivijjul 
detail ef the gall’pin’ precuss 
of exterminaysh’n. Cupud’s 
nose ud start dhrippin’ iteilf 
on to the hid ef Syky, until 
you'd be hard set te tell which 
was hid an’ which nose, the 
way the two figgers were 
sold’rin thimsilves into wan, 
an’ thin: ‘They were lovely,’ 
he’d say, ‘in their lives, an’ in 
dith they were not dividud. 
Think of your Shilley, me 
frinds :— 


‘ All things with others’ bein’ mingle, 
Why not I with thine?’ 


“Or else he’d skid eff an’ away 
into bursts of gran’ praychin’ 
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an’ proph’ey utsilf, Wan wad 
of ut I remimber, because of 
the mintion of wax, was like a 
spayoies ef hymn— 


‘Befure thy brith, like blazin’ flax 
Man an’ his marvuls pass away, 
An’ changin’ impires wane an’ wax, 
Are founded, pirrish, an’ decay.’ 


‘An’ thin he’d have thim all 
thrimblin’ to hear his repoorts 
ef the Dies Ire utsilf, an’ th’ 
earth an’ all shrivelled right 
up an’ the flamin’ hivins rewlin’ 
tegither in wan treminjus hol- 
‘oaust of oremaysh’n, But 
what am I doin’ at all, to 
attimpt to give yeu the feel 
of ut? Ut was the fearfullest 
thing iver auj’ence ped to go 
through. 

“We persisthud far into the 
trop’oul night. Whin the last 
of our pathrons had quittud 
out of ut, weighed down be 
thoughts of their ind, Brennan 
flopped down on a forrum. 

“*Unarm me, Jawn,’ he says, 
‘the long day’s work is done, 
an’ we mus’ rist.’ 

“TI didn’t attind to him at 
the first. ‘Sivinteen poun’,’ I 
said, countin’ the takin’s, ‘all 
but a shillin’.’ 

“*Good!’ says he. ‘We've 
preved ut at last.’ 

“*What have we proved,’ 
says I, ‘exoipt simpletons 
only ?’ 

“*We've proved,’ he says, 
‘to-night, that intilligint min 
needn't put their ideels away 
in their pockuts whin caterin’ 
for the people,’ 

“* We've proved they must 
put their han’s into their 


pockut,’ says I, ‘an’ take out 
whativer was in ut. We've 
been like the Jews up te now, 
only crossin’ the wildernuss 
wanst in a way. From this 
out, I’ll engage, we'll be moore 
like the goat in the Bible that 
had the fee-simpul of all the 
Sahara.’ 

“But I waddn’t argue, What 
was the use of ut? Brennan 
had been, all the time, a kin’ of 
deminted imposther. Firs’ to 
las’ he’d let on ut was afther 
the money he was, like a nat- 
cher’l bein’, Under ut all he'd 
furtuvly been a ravin’ idee’list, 
fit te be tied, with the pash’n 
he had en him for makin’ 
people enj’y the things they 
ditisted. Ut mus’ have been a 
kin’ of insthine’ gone wrong. 
He euddn’t conthrol ut, "Twas 
that med him dang’rus, same 
as a li’ness with cubs. 

‘“‘We auctioned the horses 
an’ vans where we fell, an’ little 
they fitched, bein’ low in con- 
dish’n an’ not agrioulcher’l. 
That an’ the siventeen poun’ 
we had cleared on that las’ 
Day of Wrath was enough an’ 
no moore to pay off the ticks 
we had run on the journey up 
eounthry. We _ re-inthered 
Sydney pinniluss.” 

“‘ Not a thing left?” I asked 
with mechanical sympathy. 

“Not a jot or a tittul, save 
only—” John looked embar- 
rassed, “I’ve got on me Hinry 
th’ Hight’s boots.” 

He flicked them again, with 
an air of distaste, dangling 
them gloomily over the castle 
moat of Perenne. 
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AN AIRMAN’S EXPERIENCES IN EAST AFRICA. 


BY LEO WALMSLEY, 


VI. NEARING THE CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


THE aerodrome promised to 
be a particularly tough job, as 
the surface was cracked very 
much like a mud flat exposed 
to the fierce rays of the 
summer sun. Every inch had 
to be hoed, and the next day 
the whole force, soldiers, 
porters, and all, set to work 
onit. By afternoon, however, 
the bridge was finished and 
the column moved off, leaving 
us to complete the work as 
best we could with the labour 
at our command. Only a very 
small force was left to guard 
the bridge, and as it was im- 
possible for us to move our 
transport inside the narrow 
circle of trench, we were 
ordered to be ready te pretect 
ourselves in case the company 
of Huns decided to attack. 
We turned in that night very 
tired with our day’s work, and, 
T’ll say it quite honestly, with- 
out a thought for the morrow. 
Just an hour before dawn we 
were awakened by a terrific 
rattle of musketry. Leaping 
out of our beds and seizing 
our rifles we lay down in the 
rank dew-drenched grass, 
in order to get out of the way 
of the bullets which were 
whistling in a most embar- 
rassing manner immediately 
around us. I admit I was 
herribly frightened; if the 
Huns were attacking in foree 
(it certainly sounded like it) 


we hadn’t a hope, for only half 
a dozen of us had rifles and 
we didn’t possess a single 
bayonet. Not that I parti- 
cularly hankered after one 
just at that moment. I was 
clad in a very flimsy suit of 
tussore silk pyjamas, and the 
cold dew (ahem) was sending 
cold shivers up my spine. Of 
course one felt bold enough 
for anything, but you can 
hardly expect a man to dash 
inte battle with no more 
armour than a very diaphan- 
ous silk sleeping suit. In 
those early days of the war 
I had often pictured myself 
leading a company into action, 
“Come on, lads! give ‘em 
hell!’’ and all that sort of 
thing ; now that it had arrived 
in reality I decided that fight- 
ing is not such a poetical 
affair as one might imagine. 
Suddenly I caught sight of 
something moving stealthily 
through the grass just ahead. 
Ye gods! the first of them. 
I lifted my rifle and drew a 
shaky bead on the object, 
and was just debating with 
myself whether I should fire 
or not when the object spoke. 

“Don’t shoot, lads, it’s me!” 

It was our Flight Com- 
mander who had been doing 
a little bit of reconnoitring 
en his own. He thanked me 
fer not firing. 

The rifle fire still went on, 
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put soon the very welcome 
rat-tat-tat-tat of a Maxim 
echoed across the veldt. It 
was the bridge guard reply- 
ing, and almost immediately 
the noise of the musketry died 
away. The Huns had with- 
drawn, in my own humble 
opinion a most wise and con- 
siderate thing to do; another 
five minutes and I should have 
died of cold. 

As soon as it was light we 
walked down to the bridge to 
eount the dead and wounded ; 
not a man, ox, or dog, Hun or 
otherwise, had been scratched. 
When we asked the O.C. 
Guard for details of the great 
battle, he told us that he’d 
clean forgotten all about it. 

“Ah, yes,” he added as an 
afterthought, “now you men- 
tion it, a small Hun patrol did 
fire a few shots just before 
dawn—we soon scared ’em off, 
however.” 

No wonder we've won the 
war. 

After breakfast we started 
work once more on the aero- 
drome, but witheut reinforce- 
ments of labour it promised 
te be a hopeless proposition. 
Abeut lunch-time our worthy 
sergeant-major, who had been 
left behind at Mbagui, arrived 
in camp on foot, tired, dusty, 
and bathed in perspiration. 
He had a harrowing tale to 
tell. Last night they had 
camped at a village on the 
roadside ten miles away, and 
they had heard the firing this 
morning. A few minutes after 
leaving the oar had broken 
down, and the sergeant-major 
had decided te walk on to us 
alone, He had not marehed 
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more than a mile before he 
ran slick into an ambush of 
Hun askaris (?). 

“They were only 100 yards 
away. I could see their 
Mauser rifles, and knew they 
were Germans by their green 
woolly hats. But they weren’t 
going to get the sergeant- 
major; dropping forward sud- 
denly as theugh shot, I rolled 
away through the grass, and 
at last made my way into a 
little grassy glade, where I 
was just congratulating my- 
self en a lucky escape, when my 
blood froze to see in front of me 
three huge lions. Gentlemen, 
I'll admit that the sergeant- 
major for once in his life was 
frightened, but thank Heaven 
I kept my head. I could hear 
the askaris chattering away 
a few yards behind, and 
deciding I'd rather tackle 
them than the lions, cocking 
my rifle I moved stealthily 
towards them. But the lions 
beat me, sir; they dashed past 
and were after them Huns 
like cats after chickens, I 
saw no more of either, and 
here I am, gentlemen—no, I 
don’t mind if I dees,” as some 
one offered him a cool-looking 
lime-juice and soda. 

Just then a Gold Coast black 
soldier arrived with a message 
from the O.C. Bridge. He was 
clad in the ordinary khaki uni- 
form, plus the green woelly cap 
which is the distinguishing 
feature of this regiment. 

“Ever seen one of those 
green caps before, sergeant- 
major?” seme one asked, 

The sergeant-major did not 
reply. 

Late in the afternoon orders 

3G 
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came through that we had to 
abandon the Komsanga aero- 
drome and rejoin the main 
column at Turiani without de- 
lay. Two companies of Ger- 
mans were already reported to 
be moving on to the bridge. 
There was no delay. We left 
within an hour, taking the 
narrow road that leads through 
the dismal swamps of the 
Wawmi river to the main metor 
read to Morogoro. Here was 
the real jungle. On each 
side the tall papyrus and 
elephant - grass rose higher 
than the canvas roofs of our 
cars. The air was heavy with 
the smell of dank and rot- 
ting vegetation; the incessant 
eroaking of the bull-frogs and 
the hum ef countless mos- 
quitees made one’s ears sing. 
Darkness had fallen before 
we got half of our way, and 
the mosquitoes changed their 
music to an action song. 
Myriads of fireflies flitted 
ghostlike among the grass; 
the frogs increased their croak- 
ing to a deafening roar, and 
occasionally one heard the 
weird gurgling of a hippo 
walking through the mire near 
the river. On the whole, we were 
glad to see the twinkling camp 
fires of Turiani; and when 
at last we arrived there safe 
and sound, we were even more 
pleased to meet the remainder 
of the squadron, who somehow 
er other had managed te 
wangle quite a fine supply of 
“‘lime-juice.” There is nothing 
like lime-juice for this country. 

Next morning we were told 
that an aerodrome had been 
selected for us at Dakawa, 
near the Wami river, and we 


were to push on as fast as the 
Divisional transport on the 
road “would permit.” I am 
glad that they put in this 
last proviso. 

The first mile took us ex- 
actly an hour. We had to 
remain in the wake of a mule 
waggon and choke in the 
filthy cloud of dense red dust 
it shot up skywards, until a 
clearing in the bush gave one 
an opportunity for getting 
ahead, If the clearing really 
was a clearing one gained a 
mule-oart length; if by any 
chance there happened to be 
a concealed stump or an ant- 
bear hole, the car would pro- 
bably stick, and by the time 
it was free again one had 
lost half a dozen mule-cart 
lengths, and so the exasper- 
ating business would start 
all over again. Naturally, 
it was nearly dark before 
we reached our destination, 
There was just light enough 
to see, however, that at last 
we had really got a magnifi- 
cent aerodrome, and one that 
would necessitate very little 
labour indeed. 

We were awakened by the 
sound of a continuous cannen- 
ade, The Huns were contest- 
ing the Wami river crossing, 
and judging by the large 
number of wounded coming 
back the fighting was very 
intense. The aerodrome was 
not quite ready to receive the 
machines, and it was very 
depressing sitting there listen- 
ing to the fight and being 
absolutely impotent. When 
they did arrive, late in the 
afternoon, it was too dark to 
do any good, and as a matter 
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of fact the Hun had actually 
withdrawn. 

Early next morning we set 
ont to find if the enemy was 
preparing any new positions 
on the Morogere read. My 

ilot was Carey-Thomas, a 
fiery little Welshman with 
whom I had made many trips. 
He had already experienced a 
few interesting adventures on 
his own. Missing the aero- 
dreme at Palms en one occa- 
sion owing to the bad light, he 
had landed at “ Daniel’s Den,” 
and had spent the night in the 
observer's seat with half a 
dozen lions prowling around 
him. The only foed he could 
find in the machine was a tin 
of bully beef, and possessing no 
knife or tin opener, he had to 
rab a hole threugh the metal 
casing with a tiny pebble, and 
pick out the shreds of beef with 
his fingers, He hates being 
reminded of the adventure, so 
that I gleefully put it on 
record, 

For nearly ten miles we 
followed the straight narrow 
red road that leads to Morogoro, 
without seeing any sign of the 
Hun or fortifications. When 
we did at last come across him, 


his foree was engaged in ford- 
ing the Ngere-Ngere river, and 
there was practically no cover 
under which tohide, It wasa 
most thrilling experience seeing 
them run about in the open like 
a flock of scared sheep, but ex- 
asperating in the extreme, for 
we had strict injunctions not 
to bomb or attaek them in any 
way. Only once again during 
the campaign did I see such a 
glorious chance of inflicting 
heavy casualties on the enemy, 
and that time we didn’t carry 
bombs beeause all our available 
lifting capacity was taken up 
with petrol, I could see that 
my pilot’s fingers were simply 
itching to pyll those innecent- 
looking little bomb levers, but 
he contented himself with 
diving down low and adding 
slightly to the demoralisation 
of the people on the ground: 
they at any rate hardly credited 
us with such peaceful inten- 
tions. The return journey was 
without incident. We heard 
later that we had been ordered 
net te bomb, to encourage 
the enemy to dally on his 
journey, giving our flanking 
column time to get reund to 
his rear. 


VII. THE RAILWAY AND BEYOND. 


This flanking column was 
making a wide detour to the 
east of Morogoro, and our 
orders next day were to report 
on the exact whereabouts of 
the head of the column, also as 
to the nature of the ‘country 
ahead. The maps with which 
the Expeditionary Force was 
supplied were very inaccurate 


and untrustworthy. By this 
time, fortunately, my eye was 
becoming fairly practised in 
spotting native paths, peouliar 
clearings in the bush, newly 
constructed grass huts, and the 
hundred and one things which 
are of military impertanee in 
this kind of work, I flew 
chiefly by instinct. To com- 
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pare objects on the ground with 
the map as one flies along, as 
one does at heme, would be 
impessible out here. A river 
marked on the map by a thick 
blue line, on the ground is enly 
a dried-up watercourse, taking 
possibly quite a different direo- 
tion to that indicated on paper. 
A village marked here on the 
map is in reality perhaps an- 
other ten miles farther on, or 
more likely still does not exist 
at all. Smoke er dust were 
generally good things te go by, 
but one often went miles out of 
one’s course chasing a cloud of 
dust that turned out to be a 
swarm of locusts. There was 
little difficulty in spotting 
fortifications, ne matter what 
care had been expended in 
camoufiaging them with grass; 
and in spite of statements that 
have been made to the contrary, 
wherever our machines were 
enabled to reeennoitre the 
country ahead of our advanc- 
ing troops, detailed sketches 
or photographs of all enemy 
positions were handed in by 
eur Squadron to the Infantry 
Commanders. 

On this occasion there was 
no mistaking the whereabouts 
of our column, because of the 
dense clouds of smoke arising 
from the numerous bush fires 
that eareless campers had 
started. We had to fly through 
a pall of dirty brown smoke, as 
thick in parts as a London 
fog, and it was by no means a 
pleasant experience. The air 
was filled with wisps of burnt 
grass, and the atmosphere 
was distinctly close and acrid 
to the taste. The ground was 
almest invisible, and although 
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here and there we got a glimpse 
of the road, we saw no sign of 
our troops until we had passed 
the burning area. Then we 
sighted the column, winding 
like an immense black snake 
across the veldt. Marking the 
position of the head of it as 
accurately as I could on my 
map, I signalled the course to 
the pilet, and we pushed on. 
On an aerial reconnaissance of 
this description the observer 
is entirely responsible for the 
route te be taken, and for the 
general navigation. Matters 
relating to the safety and 
actual control of the aero- 
plane are left of course to 
the pilet. 

My task now was to deseribe 
the nature of the country lying 
between eur infantry and their 
objective, the Central Railway 
line and the eastern ap- 
preaches to Morogoro, For 
military purposes the vegeta- 
tion was divided into the 
following classes :— 

(a) Dense bush—Thorn and 

cactus ; absolutely im- 
netrable. 

(b) Open bush—Thorn, but 
with epen glades ; pass- 
able for infantry, and 
sometimes armoured 
cars and artillery. 

(c) Thin bush — Grassland, 
with occasional thorn; 
passable for all arms. 

(d) Steppe— Rolling grase- 
land; passable for all 
arms, 

(e) Dense forest — Passable 
for infantry enly in 
single file ; no wheeled 
transport. 

(f) Open forest—Thin stunt- 
ed trees, similar to open 
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bush, and passable for 


all arms, 
(g) Swamp — Papyrus, and 
generally = elephant- 


grass ; impassable, and 
invariably infested 
with tsetse-fly. 

It was only by constant 
practice that one could dis- 
criminate bet ween these classes 
with any degree of accuracy 
from the air. In addition, 
careful notes had to be made 
as to the occurrence of water- 
holes, game, grazing land for 
the transport animals, the 
width and approximate depth 
of rivers, the size of villages 
and native plantations, and 
the quantity of their live stock. 
Native paths showing indica- 
tions of an inordinate amount 
of traffic had to be searched 
carefully for signs of enemy 
patrols or perter conveys. 
One’s time, therefore, was 
usually fully occupied. 

Marking on my map as 
much information of this de- 
seription as possible, I care- 
fully examined the whele of 
the district threugh which 
our people were te advance; 
and then, striking the Central 
Railway line, we decided to 
fly down it for a few miles on 
the off-ehance of encountering 
a German train. We were not 
to be disappointed. Another 
ten minutes brought us to a 
little railway statien, stand- 
ing in which were two long 
trains, each with steam up. 
The platforms on either side 
were littered with stores of all 
descriptions, and hundreds of 
native porters scattered helter- 
skelter into the bush at our 
approach. Bullock waggons, 


hand-carts, trolleys, denkeys, 
and various transport filled 
the station yard, from whieh 
a fine broad road could be seen 
leading south towards the 
eastern flank of the Uluguru 
Mountains, 

The Germans were evidently 
evacuating their stores from 
Morogoro, and this road was 
to be the line of their retreat, 
My pilet lost no time in get- 
ting te werk. Threttling 
dewn the engine, he pushed 
the joystick forward, and we 
dived at the statien at a 
speed of something like 100 
miles an hour, It was a very 
thrilling sensation. This en- 
gine of ours had an awkward 
habit of refusing to open out 
again after being throttled 
down, and I heaved a sigh of 
relief when, at 800 feet from 
the greund, we flattened out, 
and it burst forth onee more 
into a comforting roar. We 
had now an excellent view of 
the station. Very few human 
beings were visible, and these 
that we did see seemed quite 
excited about something. We 
circled reund and round for 
a minute or two, and then 
flying immediately over the 
trains the pilet released his 
first bomb, I watched it leave 
the machine and sail swiftly 
down towards the greund: 
then with a greenish flash and 
puff of black smoke it burst 
on the embankment side, a 
yard or two from the centre 
of one of the trains. The 
Huns looked now as though 
they were feeling the strain. 
The second bomb was an in- 
finitely better shot, but a trifle 
short, bursting in the centre 
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of the track ten yards behind 
the guard’s van of the second 
train. The third was obvi- 
ously a dud, for neither of us 
saw it; but the fourth and last 
made a direct hit on a large 
station building, which evi- 
dently was being used as a 
store, Following the first 
flash of the explosion, the 
whole roof seemed to rise 
slowly up, until its rafters 
showed like the teeth of a 
comb, then it sank earthwards 
in an immense cloud of dust and 
smoke, Feeling quite pleased 
with ourselves we turned for 
home, and making a wide de- 
tour to avoid the smoke pall, 
we landed safely an hour later. 

The following day was Sun- 
day, and Carey-Thomas and I 
were again ordered out, this 
time to reoonnoitre Morogoro 
itself; then, if we had time, 
to follow the railway line to 
Kilossa, where we had to lo- 
cate General Van Deventer’s 
Force, which had advanced from 
Kilimanjaro through Kondoa 
Irangi and was now closing 
in on the main column. 

The town of Morogoro lies 
at the foot of the Uluguru 
Mountains, and we had no 
difficulty in locating it. It 
was quite a cheering sight to 
see brick houses again, and 
respectably laid out streets 
and squares. All the larger 
buildings were decorated with 
enormous Red Crosses. In 
the European quarter there 
was no sign of life whatever, 
but the native town simply 
swarmed with moving figures. 
We had no bombs with us, and 
if we had there would have 
been no temptation to use them. 
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For nearly ten minutes we 
flew reund and round, exam. 
ining the town through field- 
glasses, counting the rolling 
stock in the station, looking 
for fortifications, There was 
no sign of the latter, however, 
and evidently the Germans 
had no intention of defending 
the place. I was busy com- 
pleting my netes when sud. 
denly there came a terrific 
explosion just behind the ma- 
chine. Looking back, I saw 
a cloud of black smoke in the 
air, hardly a hundred yards 
away. It was my first real 
Archy. Looking down to see 
if I could possibly spot the 
gan position, I was startled 
to see a secend shell burst, 
this time below, but within 
very respectable distance, A 
very nasty sensation made iteelf 
apparent in the region of my 
solar plexus, my hair began 
to stiffen, and cold beads of 
perspiration trickled down my 
brow. Leoking round at the 
pilot I found that he was in 
no way perturbed, and that 
evidently he had not the slight- 
est intention of increasing the 
range. 

With a very shaky hand I 
scribbled a message and passed 
it to him. “ Have finished my 
notes, old thing; don’t you 
think we'd better be making 
for Kilossa?” By thie time 
shells were bursting in rapid 
succession around us. In & 
minute or two the answer came 
back, written in a beautiful 
copy-book hand— 

“ Might as well have another 
five minutes while we're here. 
We must spot that gun posi- 
tion!” 
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» The five minutes passed like 
five long years. Wefound the 
position all right, or at 
Cet one of them, in the very 
centre of the railway turn- 
table, on which, we discovered 
later, the Hun had very in- 
iously mounted an 88 mm. 
field-gun. I was not at all 
sorry to get out of range of it. 
Following the railway line 
after leaving Morogoro was a 
very easy matter, A few miles 
west of the town the nature 
of the country changes com- 
pletely, the dense bush giving 
way to a level grassy plain, 
dotted here and there with 
baobabs and dhum palms. 
Most of the railway bridges 
had been effectively destroyed, 
and all water-tanks had been 
blown up. It took us three- 
quarters of an hour to reach 
Kilossa, a small settlement 
situated at the point where 
the railway line leaves the 
plain and enters a deep valley 
of the Mpapua Mountains. 
There were no signs of Brit- 
ish ecoupation, and we flew 
on up the line for nearly six 
miles, until at last the height 
of the mountains forbade 
farther progress, We were 
just abeut to turn, when sud- 
denly I spetted something un- 
usual on the orest of a hill 
that we were passing, with 
hardly 400 feet to spare. It 
was @ line of about fifty rifle- 
pits, obviously German, and 
overlooking the road down 
which our people must pass. 
Searching carefully with my 
glasses, I could see distinotly 
that each pit was ocoupied. 
Here was information that 
would be of great value to our 





infantry, if only we could let 
them know. Unfortunately 
I had no message bag, but 
seribbling a short note with a 
sketch of the position, I tied it 
in my handkerchief and, for 
want of a better weight, placed 
a couple of cartridges inside. 
We found the head of the 
British column only a mile 
away, winding down the slopes 
of a hill, and, flying low, we 
dropped the handkerchief as 
near as we could to the road. 
Whether it was found or not 
I never knew, Our petrol was 
now getting low, and striking 
off across country on a com- 
pass-bearing we at last sighted 
the welcome smoke-fires of our 
camp, and landed a few minutes 
later. 

Every one was very excited 
about our experience over 
Morogoro, As a matter of 
fact the whole performance 
had been witnessed from the 
camp, and next morning I had 
the opportunity of watching 
the other people go through 
it. It was quite thrilling to 
sit in the comfortable shade of 
your mess-hut and watch the 
German shells bursting round 
the aeroplanes which con- 
tained your ewn particular 
pals. There were never any 
casualties, however, and it was 
distinctly comforting to hear 
the deep boom of our bombs 
bursting in the military eamp 
at the outskirts of the town. 

Two or three days later I 
received orders to go out with 
Carey-Thomas once more, to 
reconnoitre the road that we 
had seen leading from Mikesse 
on our train-bombing expedi- 
tion. At the last moment, 
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however, this erder was oan- 
celled, and Mac was told to 
take my place while I went 
out with Captain Turner to 
the west of the mountains. 
Carey and Mae “took off” 
about 3.30P.M ,and we followed 
immediately. Fornearly eight 
miles we kept them in view, 
and then they turned east and 
disappeared. Our own trip 
was not a particularly interest- 
ing one, merely to locate a 
small mounted force of ours, 
twenty miles or so west of 
Morogoro, We feund them 
without diffieulty, Turning 
for home, the pilet asked me 
if I would like to call at 
Morogoro on the way. The 
last machine that had visited 
this place had had a very 
nasty time with the guns, and I 
cannot say that I felt particu- 
larly keen about extending my 


knowledge of German artillery. 
My all-pervading sense of 
curiosity won, hewever, and 
the machine was pointed to- 


wards the town, It was hor- 
rible waiting for the first bang, 
and I had a hard job te keep 
from closing my eyes. There 
is more in this ostrich and the 
bush idea than you would 
think. 

No shet was fired, however, 
and it seon dawned on us that 
the Huns had either left or 
were leaving. The railway 
station and many adjacent 
sheds were ablaze, all the 
bridges except that in the 
middle of the town were de- 
stroyed. We flew round for 
five minutes or so and then left 
for home. 

We landed about 4.30, and 
as there was still plenty of 
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light I got permission to walk 
into the bush with my rifle, 
Although game spoer was 
abundant, I saw very little 
te shoot, A large wart-hogI 
missed badly, but made 

slightly for this by knocking 
over a lesser bustard or korahn, 
Better things were waiting for 
me, however, and just about 
dusk I sighted a herd of 
impala, one of which I bagged, 
Marking the exact location of 
the carcass, I pushed on after 
the herd and managed to get 
another ene. Setting off fer 
the camp, I soon realised that 
in the excitement of the chase 
I had come farther than I 
thought. Darkness was upon 
me with startling suddenness, 
and for the first time in my 
life I came to the conclusion 
that I was lost. There was 
absolutely nething to guide 
me but the glow in the sky 
where the sun had just sunk. 
The stars were hidden by 
clouds. The only thing to do 
in a ease like this is to stop 
and think things out. There 
was no tree to climb, and I 
couldn’t see more than ten 
yards in any _ direction. 
Finally, I decided to make a 
fire and stay where I was all 
night. Then suddenly the sky 
was lit up with a ball of 
crimson flame which, describ- 
ing a lurid parabola, sank with 
a shower of sparks to the 
ground. Thank Heaven! it 
was a Very light, and obvi- 
ously fired from the camp. 
Without stopping to think 
why it had been fired, I set 
off hastily while the direction 
of the light was still fixed 
in my mind. It was followed 
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every minute or so by another 
and another, sometimes green, 
sometimes red, and sometimes 
white. In twenty minutes I 
was back in camp, te receive 
the disturbing news that 
Carey-Thomas and Mac were 
missing. Their machine ear- 
ried only three hours’ petrel, 
and this must have been ex- 
hausted at least half an hour 
age. Of course, there was 
every chance of their having 
had a forced landing well 
within our own lines, but it 
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might be days and even weeks 
before we heard definite news. 
The mechanics kept on firing 
lights at intervals througheut 
the night, with the very 
slender hope that the missing 
airmen had landed quite near 
tecamp. The morning brought 
no news, however. Taking a 
car I went out to bring in my 
buek, but somehow or other 
the bush had lest all its charm, 
and nothing would shake off 
the fit of blue depression that 
was on me, 


VIII, MOROGORO. 


Later in the afternoon orders 
came through that the Squad- 
ron must be prepared to leave 
for Meregoro, which had been 
eccupied by our force without 
resistanee, An officer was sent 
on immediately to prepare an 
aerodrome, and I left early the 
next day in charge of three of 
our cars with mechanics and 
stores. We found the road 
badly cut up by our heavy 
transport amd the going very 
rough, Whenever the cars 
stopped we were immediately 
attacked by clouds of tsetse- 
fly, so it oan be imagined 
that we did not stop more 
often than necessary. Later 
in the afternoon the pretty 
white villas of Moregore came 
in sight, and, striking a fine 
metalled road, we made good 
speed into the town, The 
main street was crowded with 
natives, and I was very sur- 
prised to see quite a number of 
white German women, appar- 
ently not in the least perturbed 
by the presence of our troops. 





One of these ladies, recognis- 
ing that I was an airman by 
the badge on my tunic, looked 
me frankly in the face and 
elevated her snubbish nose in 
an aristecratic sneer. As I 
had not set eyes on a member 
ef the fair sex for nearly six 
months, I blushed violently at 
the familiarity and turned my 
head, 

We discovered that the 
R.F.C. was to be billeted in 
the Station Hetel, whither we 
made our way immediately. 
It was quite a fair-sized build- 
ing, but in a shecking condi- 
tion of disorder and filth. It 
was furnished with a chair, 
two beds, one table, a sausage- 
machine, and a heller-in-the- 
slot automatic piano, which 
gave an accomplished render- 
ing of the Hymn of Hate as 
we entered the room, 

The proposed aerodrome was 
a fairly level clearing at the 
foot of the mountain, which 
the Germans had used as a 
parade ground. Nearly 400 
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natives were now busy en it, 
and it promised to be ready 
very shortly. Walking down 
to the railway station I found 
that considerable damage had 
been done by our bombs. 
Several craters could be seen 
in the very centre of the traek 
and sidings, and all the adja- 
cent buildings were damaged. 
The Germans before they left 
had set fire to their stores and 
alsototheirarsenal ; and bombs, 
grenades, live shells, boxes of 
dynamite which had not ex- 
pleded, littered the ground in 
every direction. 

Standing on the line in the 
station was a very interesting 
motor trolley. The engine had 
been smashed about apparently 
with a sledge-hammer, and 
in an aimless way I tried to 
push the whole trolley along 
the line to see the actual ex- 
tent of the damage. It would 
not budge an inch, however, 
and as the sun was hot I did 
not try again, and left it. 
The nigger who tried to move 
this trolley a few hours later 
was evidently much stronger 
than I, for he managed te fire 
eff the mine that had been 
thoughtfully placed by the 
German engineers under the 
wheels. They never found 
that nigger at all. 

The aeroplanes arrived in a 
few days, and one morning I 
set out for my first trip in a 
Henri Farman. The H.F. 
pusher is much more powerful 
than the old B.E.2. C, and so 
previously it had been reserved 
for the heaviest observers. 
These people for various rea- 
sons had been given ground 
jobs, and during the last week 
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or two practically the whole 
of the observation work had 
devolved on Mac, Pawson, and 
myself. 

With Mac still missing, 
Pawson and I leoked like hay- 
ing a busy time of it. In the 
Henri Farman, pilot and ob- 
server sit out in front of the 
planes in a  bath-shaped 
nacelle, and although one gets 
a wider field for observation 
there are many drawbacks, 
For ene thing it is horribly 
cold, and again the observer's 
seat is a particularly uncom- 
fortable one. But it was not 
until we got inte the air that 
I began to appreciate the real 
discomforts of this machine, 
Because of the mountains near 
by, the air at Morogoro is 
very bumpy, and as soon as 
we got off the ground we were 
tossed about in a most nerve- 
racking fashion. Our orders 
were to fly round the eastern 
slopes of the mountains, strike 
the Mikesse road, and follow 
it until we located the exact 
whereabouts of the eastern 
column, which instead of eclos- 
ing on Morogoro had pushed 
straight on. It took us half 
an hour to reach the road, 
and although by then we had 
climbed nearly to 4000 feet, 
not for one second had the 
bumps abated. My pilot, Van 
der Spuy, had to exert his 
fall strength at times to pull 
the controls over to neutralise 
these bumps, and there were 
occasions when I could swear 
we should never recover. It 
was exactly like being in & 
small yacht carrying a large 
spread of canvas on a very 
squally day. Finally we saw 
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our troops, the head of the 
column just about to enter 
the eastern foothills of the 
Ulagaru Mountains. We had 
now to see if there were any 
Han positions astride the road 
ahead. From the machine the 
hills below looked exactly like 
the rough rind of a pineapple, 
folded and pitted in a very 
bold but regular manner. 
They were covered in dense 
forest, but the valleys were 
more open, containing ele- 
phant-grass, and occasionally 
native plantations. With my 
field-glasses glued to the road 
I was not long in spotting our 
advance-guard, and three miles 
farther on a peculiar clearing 
on a hillside, Minute examin- 
ation was almost impossible 
owing to the bumps, but a line 
of rifle-pits covered with grass 
was easily visible. One or two 
Cape-carts, and what looked 
suspiciously like the limber of 
a gun, were half hidden under 
some trees on the roadside 
immediately behind the posi- 
tion, and signs of semething 
indefinite moving under these 
trees confirmed my opinion 
that the place was occupied. 

My pilot new brought the 
machine down te about 600 
feet, and although we were 
literally hanging on like grim 
death to the gunwales of the 
nacelle because of the bumps, 
we had no difficulty this time 
in seeing at least a company 
of German askaris trying to 
hide under the trees. The 
position was quite a strong 
one, and likely to prove a very 
formidable obstacle to our ad- 
vance, As we climbed, I made 
a rough sketch of it, and serib- 





bling a brief report, placed the 
two in a message bag. Then 
we lost no time in flying back 
to the column, and diving lew 
over what we thought looked 
like Divisional Headquarters, 
I dropped the bag, and watched 
its gaily-coleured bunting go 
floating down to the ground. 
Several people rushed towards 
it, and we saw them wave an 
acknowledgment ef its receipt. 
We now turned for home. 
The bumps gradually grew 
worse and werse as the sun 
rose higher in the sky, until at 
last I started wondering how 
long the struts and wires 
would stand the strain. Then 
suddenly we got the most ter- 
rific bump of al]. The machine 
dropped like a stone, two hun- 
dred feet at least, and at such 
a rate that my field - glasses 
were whipped off my shoulder, 
and were caught in the rig- 
ging two or three yards be- 
hind, The pilot’s glasses were 
held by the strap on his flying 
cap, and for two seconds they 
were suspended in the air above 
his head, It was the most 
horrifying sight I had wit- 
nessed in my life, If our belts 
had net held we should have 
been lifted completely out of 
eur seats, and I shuddered to 
think how many times during 
the trip I had loosened my 
belt in order te get a clearer 
vision ef the ground. The 
next half-hour was an anxious 
one, and when our wheels 
finally touched the ground at 
Morogore, I felt considerably 
relieved. 

When the machine was ex- 
amined several parts were 
found to be badly strained, 
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and the steel bolts securing 
my seat to the nacelle were 
shorn completely acress, 

A few minutes after our 
return we were overjoyed to 
get the news that Carey- 
Thomas and Mae had been 
found, and were practically 
no werse fer their adventure, 
altheugh they had had a very 
thrilling time. Their engine 
had failed just a few miles 
inside our lines, and they had 
crashed in the bush. Missing 
the read, they had been com- 
pletely lest for nearly three 
days. Their scanty supply of 
food was soon exhausted, and 
a hartebeeste they shot was 
little conselation, as they had 
no knife to out through the 
teugh skin. Water was their 
greatest problem, but by 
spreading a Burberry on a 
bush one evening during a 
slight shower they managed 
to eollect a pint or so. They 
were constantly attacked by 
swarms of tsetse-flies, and their 
arms and faces were swollen 
beyond all recognition. Still 
that was better, they said, 
than being captured by the 
Huns. 

The Germans were sup- 
posed te be making for a place 
called Kissaki, te the south of 
the Ulaguru mountain mass, 
one half of the force proceed- 
ing by the Mikesse road as we 
have already seen, the other 
half taking the western route. 
Part of General Van Deventer’s 
Division was in pursuit of this 
latter German column. The 
whole of the country through 
whieh they were marching was 
clothed in dense elephant ferest, 
impassable fer wheeled trans- 





port, and it can be imagined 
that the maintenance ef sup. 
plies was an impossible task, 
No ene was in a better position 
to appreciate the terrible hard. 
ships that these men were en- 
during than ourselves. Road 
there was none, water was 
searce, foed was unobtainable 
except in minute quantities, 
and the enly things that really 
did exist in abundance were 
German machine-gun nests, 
tsetse-flies, mosquitoes, maggot 
flies, malaria, dysentery, and a 
few dozen other diseases, If 
@ man became really ill, it 
meant being carried in à 
blanket between two niggers 
for miles and miles under the 
blazing sun, There was never 
any such thing as a mail to 
cheer a peor devil up. I can 
heartily reeemmend that jour- 
ney from Morogere to Kissaki 
to any of those kind gentle- 
men who find it so easy to sit 
in an arm-chair and describe 
the East African campaign as 
a joy-ride. 

Thank Heaven, I never had 
to march on the western reute 
to Kissaki. Flying over it was 
enough for me. The elephant 
forest is continuous fer nearly 
forty miles, and in that stretch 
there is net a square yard 
where a machine could be 
landed or even crashed with 
safety. The trees grew to an 
immense height, the surface 
of the ground is hilly, and 
abounds in deep ravines. 
Kissaki we found to be a small 
settlement around a military 
fort. It was reported, how- 
ever, that the Germans had 
removed all the machinery 
from the Morogore arsenal to 
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this place, so that it was 
pembed continuously by our 
machines. Apparently they 
had got quite a respectable 
amount of artillery there as 
well, for they archied us in- 
tensely on our first trip. Hew- 
ever, I was able to spot a 
formidable line of camouflaged 
trenches across the road which 
Van Deventer’s force would 
take, and a detailed sketch of 
this was handed in to the 
General Staff, and alse details 
of the various roads leading 
from the settlement. On this 
occasion, instead of flying back 
ever the forest, we followed 
the road leading round the 
mountain flank through Talo 
te Mikesse, thus making a com- 


A fair aerodrome had been 
reported at Tulo, and Mac had 
been sent en to prepare it. 
He arrived back a few days 
later suffering from a bad 
attack of fever, but reporting 
that everything was ready to 
reecive the machines. B 
Flight, consisting of B.E.2. Cs, 
left fer Tulo therefore as soon 
as the weather improved, and 
they commenced operations 
under the immediate control 
of General Hoskins. There 
was no trained observer at- 
tached to this Flight, and I 
asked that I might join it. 
Nothing happened, however, 
until one day General Hoskins 
arrived by aeroplane from 
Tule with Carey-Thomas, and 
requested that either Mae, 
Pawson, er I might be sent 
down immediately. 


IX, TO THE MGETA VALLEY. 


plete cirouit of the Uluguru 
Mountains. This was the route 
usually taken by pilots on their 
frequent bombing raids to 
Kissaki. 

Rainstorms and heavy clouds 
began seriously to interfere 
with our flying operations, and 
for nearly ten days I never 
made a single trip. This so- 
called resting business is an 
infinitely bigger strain than 
flying, and my nerves got very 
jumpy. The time began to 
hang. There was very little 
shooting to be had in the 
neighbourheed, although I had 
one glorious afternoon in a 
maize-field which yielded three 
and a half brace of guinea- 
fowl. 







As Pawson and Mac were 
new ill, I left by car the next 
morning. The journey was 
a most interesting one. The 
ferest scenery, a8 soon a8 We 
got into the hills, was simply 
magnificent, and defies all de- 
scription. Se tall and densely 
matted with foliage were the 
trees, that the greund below 
was almost dark. In this oool 
shade grew the most luxuriant 
tree-ferns and other erypte- 
games, whose broad green 
frends made a very restful 
sight to our eyes after the 
sun-bleached veldt. 

At last we arrived at the 
edge ef the deep escarpment 
where the Uluguru foothills 
fall away into the vast plain 
of the Mgeta and Raofiji 
valleys. Down this cliff a 
most wenderful read had been 
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made by General Sheppard, 
and it was known as Sheppard’s 
Pass. The view from the 
summit of the road was very 
fine. One could leok right 
across the plain to the Mgeta 
river and beyond this again 
to the flat valley ef the Rufiji. 
Tule lay practically at our 
feet, and, quite near, two or 
three tiny lakes shimmered 
like molten metal in the sun. 
Having overhauled his breaks 
—a very wise precaution—my 
driver now commenced the de- 
scent, winding slowly dewn 
the mountain-side, negotiating 
the most hair-raising bends, 
sometimes creeping so near 
to the edge of the precipice 
that my heart came into my 
mouth. It took us fifteen 
minutes to reach the plain, 
and once there a marked 
difference in the temperature 
was noticeable. The vegeta- 
tion too was totally different 
from that of the mountains, 
The forest gave way to riotous 
jungle, out of which grew the 
extraordinary bare giant 
trunks of the Borassus palm. 
The ground was very swampy, 
and for many yards the road 
consisted simply of huge palm 
logs that had been placed 
on the soft greund by the 
engineers. I arrived at Tulo 
an hour or so after leaving 
the foot of the pass, and re- 
ported to Carey-Thomas, who 
was now in command of the 


Flight. 

The sight of the aerodrome 
did not exactly fill me with 
enthusiasm. It was simply a 
dried-up swamp with a slug- 
gish muddy river winding 
round it. Hewever, a fairly 
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comfortable camp had been 
built, and so long as there 
was to be plenty of flying, 
what did it matter. 

It appeared that the enemy 
was now helding all the 
bridges and fords of the 
Mgeta river, and as the 
immediate front was clothed 
in thick elephant - grass, it 
was quite impossible to tel} 
from the ground the extent 
and direction of his trenches, 
Oar artillery therefore was 
blind, and the General Staff 
was anxious to have a sketeh- 
map ef the whole river front. 

It was decided that a re- 
connaissance should be car- 
ried out as soon as possible, 
and early next morning I set 
out with the A.D.C. as pilot, 
I always felt happy with the 
A.D.C, He was a typical 
“ Kast African ”—strong, quiet, 
and unassuming, never given 
to useless stunting or dis- 
play, yet always showing 
faultless judgment and flying 
skill in an emergency. His 
landings were invariably per- 
fect, and never once did I 
see him hesitate in the air. 
With a pilot like that flying 
was a delight, and that morn- 
ing I felt particularly happy. 
The call of the air is like the 
call of the sea—irresistible te 
these who hear it; and now, 
after nearly three weeks’ 
mental torture, I was up 
once more—taking deep 
breaths of the icy cold air, 
gazing in rapture at the 
magnificent scenery, the miles 
upon miles of green-brown 
veldt that rolled into the 
grey haze of the southern 
horizon, the rounded granite 
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cliffs of the Uluguru Moun- 
tains towering above my 
head dark and ferbidding, the 
blue vault of the sky packed 
with round fleecy puffs of 
cloud that reminded me of 
a delicate piece of Wedgwood 
china, 

The engine, too, was pulling 
well, and very soon we struck 
the Mgeta river and _ the 
road which led across it from 
the Tulo-Kissaki road south- 
wards to the Rufiji. This was 
one of the roads which the 
Huns were defending, for its 
possession was of vital im- 
portance te them at this 
stage of the campaign, when 
they were busy getting all 
their stores and personnel 
safely south of the Rufiji. A 
most elaborate system of 
trenches showed up, thanks 
to the excellent light and 
lack of mist, with remarkable 
olearness, and soon I was very 
busy sketching it, 

The question whieh very 
naturally rises in the reader's 
mind is, “Why didn’t we 
photograph it?” Asa matter 
of fact our photography had 
been on the whole a dismal 
failure. Plates had been sent 
out unsuitably paeked to stand 
the rigours of the tropics, 
our cameras were not of the 
latest pattern, and, a more 
fatal thing still, we had no 
photegraphio efficer. We had 
one or two excellent pho- 
tography men; but just as 
they became more or less 
settled down to their job 
malaria would knock them 
out, and some amateur would 
have to take their place with 
fatal results. Later on in 





the campaign, when a better 
pattern of camera was sent 
out, I believe some excellent 
pictures were made; but I 
never saw anything to com- 
pare with the wonderful 
photographs taken .by the 
R.N.A.S. Seaplane Squadron 
at Zanzibar. 

Sketching from an aeroplane 
moving at seventy miles an 
hour is not altogether easy ; 
and in this type of machine 
one must have a_ perfect 
understanding with the pilot, 
otherwise, just as you are 
putting the finishing touches 
to a line of dug-outs, for 
example, the whole thing is 
hidden by one of the planes. 
It was a very pleasant task, 
however, and of course ex- 
tremely interesting. First of 
all, one must draw lines 
representing the general trend 
of each continuous trench; 
then the main features—such 
as emplacements, dug-outs, ob- 
servation posts—must be put 
in with great care. Then, 
using field - glasses, one must 
search every inch of the pesi- 
tion, identifying, if possible, 
the “dummy” works, am- 
munition dumps, gun  posi- 
tions; the exact nature of the 
vegetation ; if grass, its height 
and if it will burn easily; if 
bush, what amount of cover 
it would offer to friend or 
foe. One had always to be 
en the look-out, too, for 
porter camps behind a posi- 
tion like this, A couple of 


bombs there might mean the 
desertion of two or three 
hundred of these extremely 
valuable persons. 

Sometimes the flash of a 
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machine-gun would catch my 
attention, but this never hap- 
pened unless we came down 
very low, which on an oceasion 
like this was not necessary. 
Three thousand five hundred 
feet was our average height, 
and it was very rarely indeed 
that a machine was hit. 

My reugh sketch completed, 
we now returned to Tule, 
where I made a more detailed 
draft. Immediately after lunch 
we set out once more, and 
while the A.D.C. eireled round 
and round the position I put 
in the finishing touches, Sign- 
ing to him when [ had finished, 
he now steered for a military 
camp that we had spotted at 
a place called Kiderengwa, 
three miles south of the Mgeta, 
on the Rufiji road. On this 
camp he placed feur bombs 
within a circle of a hundred 
yards, a very fine bit of shoot- 
ing. Two or three days later 
an Intelligence sceut reported 
that three white Huns and 
five askaris had been killed 
on this occasion, and we there- 
upon started a Flight Game 
Register. 

The Staff were greatly sur- 
prised when they saw our map, 
and seemed quite incredulous, 
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But General Hoskins himself 
went up sometime later, and 
pronounced it correct prao- 
tically in every detail. For 
nearly a fortnight I made 
daily reconnaissanees over the 
Mgeta, extending the map ag 
far east as Kissaki, and fillin 
in seme new detail on each 
occasion. It was soon dis: 
cevered that the best possible 
weapon fer driving the Hun 
out of his trenches and annoy- 
ing him in general was the 
petrol-bomb. This is a tin 
cylinder, containing several 
pints of petrol, which is 
ignited on contact with the 
ground by means of an ex- 
plosive cartridge fixed in the 
head of the bomb, The burn- 
ing liquid spreads over a very 
large area, and it naturally 
had a deadly effect on the 
sun-dried elephant-grass, We 
used them when a breeze was 
blowing, dropping them in a 
line, at intervals of a hundred 
yards or so, to windward of 
the trenches or eamp. The 
ocoupants would very natur- 
ally rush panio-stricken before 
the terrible wall of flame which 
the wind swept down, and then 
eur artillery would assist by 
throwing shrapnel over. 


X. MIXED SPORTS AT TULO. 


Good sport was available at 
Talo. The plain ever which 
we flew every day swarmed 
with reed-buck and harte- 
beeste, and on our homeward 
journey we always noted ecare- 
fully. the exact position of 
the best herds. Our reperts 
written and handed ever to 


the despateh-rider, we would 
wander off with our guns, and 
usually have no difficulty in 
finding the game and in secur- 
ing some meat. I shot eland, 
hartebeeste, wildebeeste, wart- 
hog, and reed-buck, all within 
a mile of camp. There were 
fish in the river, but so small 
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that ic was impessible to catch 
them with the huge hooks I 
had at my disposal. I there- 
fore rigged up a wicker trap, 
and, placing in it a few pieces 
of meat for bait, threw it 
into the water. Hauling in a 
quarter of an hour later I 
found in it about a dozen fine 
erayfish, Asa corpse had been 
seen in the river only a day or 
two before, ne one cared to 
tackle them. Some natives, 
however, used to eome in every 
day with quantities of fish, 
which they said they caught 
in a lake near by, that evi- 
dently was one of the large 
pools I had seen from the top 
of Sheppard’s Pass, and which 
we could see every day frem 
the aereplane. I therefore de- 
termined to pay it a visit. I 
found it to be well worth the 
hot and tiring march of near- 
ly four miles through native 
plantations and dense patches 
of elephant-grass, With its 
placid surface reflecting not 
only the luxuriant jungle and 
oreeper-hung trees and palms 
that fringed its edge, but alse 
the blue-grey ridges of the 
Ulagara Mountains, it looked 
surpassingly beautiful. It 
swarmed with fish, hippos, 
and crocodiles, and I was 
lucky enough to see fishing 
operations in progress, The 
niggers had yards and yards 
of what might be described 
as portable fencing, and relled 
into oylinders just like a roll 
ef wire-netting. Wading out 
from the shore, and unrolling 
two lots of this fence as they 
went, they made a funnel- 
shaped barrier, the ends widen- 
ing eut from the shore into the 
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deeper water. Then the whole 
crowd of them dashed into the 
lake, beating the water with 
sticks and uttering the most 
piercing yells and cat-calls. 
The idea was to frighten the 
fish into the funnel, and also 
to scare the croos away. 
After keeping up this hulla- 
baloo for nearly ten minutes, 
they began te work gradually 
along the fannel, bringing the 
end in with them as they did 
so, As they got nearer to 
the apex, I saw that the whole 
water was absolutely seething 
with fish; some were trying to 
fight their way back between 
the legs of the niggers, others 
were trying to leap the fence. 
At last they were driven into a 
space about ten feetsquare. A 
nigger bent down under the 
water and strung together the 
bottom edges of the fence, 
another did the same at the 
top, and the fish were caught 
in the eagethusformed. This 
was new detached from the 
rest of the fencing, and the 
natives brought it slowly into 
the shore and dragged it up on 
te the bank. There must have 
been nearly half a ton of fish, 
the predominant species being 
a kind of carp. There were a 
few eels and several oat-fish, 
They were shared out among 
the fishermen with an ameunt 
ef argument and picturesque 
euss- words that made me 
jealous for the fair fame of our 
beloved Billingsgate. 
Although we had given the 
General Staff a good idea of 
the whereabouts of the German 
trenches on the Mgeta, our 
map was not accurate enough 
for artillery work, and we were 
3H 
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waiting patiently for our wire- 
less equipment so that we could 
carry out a target registration. 
But the recent heavy rains had 
done so much damage te the 
Sheppard’s Pass road, that it 
was impossible to send the 
heavy wireless lorry forward, 
and we had to think of some 
other method of directing the 
fire of the guns. It was finally 
decided to de what we could 
with Very lights. Now a 
Very light is a modification of 
the old Roman Candle of 5th 
ef November fame, and it is 
fired by means of a huge fear- 
some-looking pistol, By using 
certain combinations of the 
various colours, red, green, and 
white, a code is made by which 
the airman oan tell the gunner 
whether he is shooting over, 
short, right, or left of the 
target. 

We had arranged with the 
battery commander at Dut- 
humi to carry out the shoot one 
Wednesday morning, but just 
as we were leaving this was 
cancelled, and we were ordered 
to leave on a very urgent 
reconnaissance around the 
camp of Kiderengwa, the place 
that the A.D.C. had bembed 
with such good effect, and near 
to which a deserter had re- 
ported that the Huns were 
hastily building trenches. As 
we were probably going te 
attack this place within the 
next few days, it was highly 
desirable that this report 
should be confirmed or other- 
wise. We were there in half 
an hour, and saw almost im- 
mediately that the deserter 
had not lied, for a very ex- 
tensive and powerful treneh 
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line, with head cover and dug. 
outs was under construction, 
We came down very low ig 
order that my sketch might be 
made as detailed as possible, 
and then we returned home, 

The Staff was pleased with 
the report that we sent in, 
and they arranged with the 
battery that the shoot should 
commence at 4 P.M, the same 
afternoon, I was looking for. 
ward to it with great en 
thusiasm. The A.D.C. was to 
be my pilot, and we wore 
eagerly discussing our plans 
after lunch, when our hearts 
sank to hear a terrific clap of 
thunder. Rushing out of the 
mess, we saw that a very 
severe storm was appreach- 
ing, and resigning ourselves 
to the inevitable, we retired 
to our respective tents to curse 
the climate ef this country te 
the limit of our not particularly 
limited vocabularies. By 3 
P.M., however, the storm had 
passed, yet, although the sun 
shone brightly overhead, sev- 
eral other storms could be 
seen travelling ever the plain 
A very black one hung over 
the Mgeta. 

“ Well, what about it?” said 
the A.D.C. 

“Sterm’s bound to clear be 
fore we get there,” I replied. 

“Come on then, before & 
message comes cancelling it!” 

We climbed into the m* 
chine, and were off the ground 
before the remainder of the 
Flight had awakened from 
their afternoon siesta. 

We dodged no less than 
three heavy storms before we 
reached Duthumi where the 
battery was located; and as 
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we looked back towards Tule, 
we saw that the aerodome was 
entirely hidden in a deluge 
of rain. 

_ We had arranged to fire at 
three targets—five shots at 
each: first, a sharp bend in 
the front-line trench; second, 
a foot-bridge leading over the 
river to some dug-euts; and 
third, a large porters’ camp 
that we had feund hidden 
away in the jungle, We had 
already judged the approxi- 
mate range ef each target, 
and supplied this information 
to the gunners, 

The position of the battery 
was marked by large pieces 
of white cloth spread on the 
ground, and flying outwards 
from the place tewards the 
first target I gave the signal 
—‘ Fire!” 

It seemed ages and ages 
before we saw the green flash 
and black smeke puff ef the 
bursting shell. It had fallen 
nearly two hundred yards 
short, and tothe right. Bang! 
—bang!— bang! went my 
pistel, and the gaily-celoured 
lights went streaming down 
teearth. Reading their mes- 
sage, the gunmer now in- 
creased his range and de- 
flected to the left. But he 
had given too much of both, 
for the next shell burst a 
hundred yards over, and a long 
way te the left. Signalling 
this information as quickly 
a8 possible, we turned once 
more for the target. The next 
shot was a decided improve- 
ment— fifty yards over and 
dead in line, “Next time 
does it!” we said te ourselves, 
and sure enough it did, for 
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the fourth shell burst in the 
trench exactly at the pre- 
arranged point. The fifth 
shell fell a little short, but 
that did not werry us much, 
and we got ready for the 
seeond target—the bridge. 

It may have been due to 
our accurate approximation 
ef the range, or it may have 
been pure luck—but the very 
first shot burst directly on the 
bridge and destroyed it com- 
pletely! It must have been 
luck, I suppese, for in spite 
of the fact that we had sig- 
nalled O.K. (which means 
‘* Bull’s-eye ”), all the remain- 
ing shells fell either wide, 
short, or over. By this time 
the Germans were beeoming 
slightly anneyed, and shrapnel 
started to whistle through the 
air around our machine, The 
last target proved the most 
interesting of the three. The 
camp was carefully hidden 
amongst the dense jungle, 
and it was only by flying lew 
some days befere that we had 
discovered its existence. 

The first two shots went 
very wide, but the remainder 
fell in the centre of a group ef 
grass huts which almost im- 
mediately burst into flame. 
The surviving occupants ran 
out terrer-stricken, seeking fer 
shelter amongst the forest 
undergrowth ; but as this was 
burning in parts, they were 
fereed finally te come into the 
open. Leaving the battery 
te deal with these poor 
wretches, we made for home, 
for another sterm was rapidly 
bearing down upen us from 
the Uluguru Mountains. I 
could count no less than five 
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of these storms between the 
Mgeta and the Rufiji river. 
Each censisted ef a mighty 
mass of nimbus, rising perhaps 
to a height of 10,000 feet, 
pitch dark in the centre but 
turning te silver-grey at the 
base, from which the rain fell 
in what looked exactly like a 
solid column to the earth. 
They seemed to move in broad 
cireles at a rate varying frem 
15 te 40 miles an hour. On 
the ground their approach was 
heralded by a fierce cool wind, 
but in the air one experienced 
very severe gusts and bumps 
within a quarter of a mile of 
the rain column. 

Between the sterms the sun 
shone serenely, and the rain- 
bow effects were sometimes 
magnificent. From an sero- 
plane rainbows are inverted, 
and on this occasion there must 
have been a dozen perfect ones 
within as many miles, 

It was a very wonderful 
sight, flying aleng between 
these storms, seeing great elee- 
trie sparks ripping through 
the nimbus, hearing the thun- 
der crash loud above the roar 
of theengine. New and again, 
in dodging about, we passed 
through the tail-end of the 
rain, and the big heavy drops 
battered on the machine like 
rifle bullets. We were relieved 
te see that the aeredrome was 
bathed in sunshine, but our 
own emotiens did not compare 
with the relief of the people 
on the greund when they saw 
us land in safety. 

Torrential rain had fallen 
ever since we had left, and so 
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severe had been the storm that 
they were certain we must 
have been drivendown. Even 
the General had come up to 
congratulate us on a safe re- 
turn, and it was very hard 
indeed te convince them all 
that for the last two hours we 
had not been out of the sun- 
shine fer one brief second, 

A detailed report of the 
shoot was written and sent off 
to the battery, and when the 
gunners compared our obser. 
vations with their own range 
records, they were able to ob- 
tain the exact range of prac- 
tically any given peint in the 
German position. 

The guns, therefore, had 
been given their sight, and 
new they could throw over as 
much stuff as they liked with 
the certain knewledge of hit- 
ting something of military 
impertance every time. We 
learned later that the moral 
effect of this shoot of ours on 
the Hun askari had been very 
great. They could not see the 
connection between our fire- 
work display and the bursting 
shells; our bombs they could 
watch leaving the maehine, but 
this new “stunt” was utterly 
beyend their eomprehensien, 
and anything that a nigger 
does not comprehend is prompt- 
ly labelled “medicine.” The 
ndege’ men, therefere, were 
medieine men, people te be 
held in very high respect. I 
often think that we might 
have taken tremendous advan- 
tage ef the superstitious nature 
of the black man in this cam- 
paign. Our machines should 
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have been painted in flaming 
colours, and decorated with 
dreadful eyes and dragon’s 
tails, Our armeured cars, toe, 
might have been transformed 
into hideous prehistoric beasts, 
which fitted with a couple of 
Klaxon herns would havestruck 
more terror into the askaris’ 
hearts than all the machine- 

s and artillery in the 
world. For the next native 
war I humbly suggest the 
inauguration of a Department 
of Military Psychology, under 
the directorship of a Drury 
Lane Pantomime artist. 

A day or twe after the 
shoot I had a most thrilling 
adventure. All the machines 
had gone off bombing, and 
taking my rifle I set off for a 
morning’s hunt. Three miles 
from the camp I managed to 
get an eland, an antelepe 
weighing as much as our 
ordinary demestic ox, and 
marking the place I turned 
back for the camp in order to 
obtain a car to bring the car- 
cass in, I had not walked more 
than a mile when I was over- 
jeyed to see a number of 
askaris coming towards me. 
No doubt I should be able to 
get one ef them to take a 
message to the eamp and save 
me a hot and very tiring walk. 
Thinking that they might 
change their direction, I climb- 
ed a tall ant-heap and waved 
my hands. To my surprise 
they immediately set off as 
fast as they could—away from 
me. Still puzzled, I fired off 
my rifle, and this time they 
simply teok to their heels 
and bolted like a herd ef 
gazelle, 


Feeling distinetly annoyed, 
I set off once more for camp, 
and seen I sighted some more 
askaris, this time under a white 
officer. They seemed very 
excited, and as soon as I get 
within speaking distance the 
officer simply bombarded me 
with questions, 

Hew many were there?— 
were there any whites ?—how 
far off were they when I fired ? 
—had they any porters ?— 
and so on and se on. ; 

It then dawned upon me 
that the people whose atten- 
tion I had been trying to 
attraet so energetically were 
Huns—a small patrel which 
had evidently been reconnoi- 
tring the camp and possibly 
our aerodreme, 

The work on the Mgeta 
river still went on when the 
weather permitted. Some- 
times the pilots would go out 
alone on a bombing raid, but 
rarely did a day go by without 
my having at least one glori- 
ous spin amongst the clouds. 
On one occasion I was out 
with a yeung pilot named 
Messop, a pale thin-faced lad, 
who nevertheless was one of 
the most skilful and daring 
airmen in the Squadron. The 
air that day was laden with 
small puffy eleuds through 
which we frequently flew. It 
was not at all a disagreeable 
sensation: near the edge of 
the cloud we were bumped a 
bit, then immediately we were 
shreuded in a dull-grey damp 
mist, which very quickly 
lightened until we saw the 
blue sky once more, We must 
have passed through a dozen 
of these clouds, when suddenly 
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we were faced with ene much 
larger than the rest. Thinking 
that we should negotiate it 
just as we had done the others, 
the pilot did not alter his 
course, and in half a secend 
we were in the thick of it. 
Everything became beastly 
dark and the moisture soon 
changed to rain, whieh eom- 
menced to swirl reund our 
wind screens in a very un- 
pleasant manner. Still we 
pushed on, and at last we 
began to think that it was 
high time that the ground and 
the sky were appearing. No 
sign of either eame, however, 
and after nearly five minutes 
I began to get nervous. The 
Ulaguru Meuntains oould net 
be far away, and at this 
height we might easily fly 
straight into them. I there- 
fore sheuted back to the 
pilot— 
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‘‘Fer Heaven’s sake shove 
her nose down!” 

He immediately threttled 
back and we commenced te 
glide earthwards. Down, 
down, we came threugh the 
swirling rain, until at last I 
began to think that my worst 
fears were to be realised, 
Then came a lightening of the 
cloud, and then a ragged hele 
through which I could see 
the goed solid earth. Diving 
through this hole we were 
quickly in clear air once more, 
and then we realised what a 
ghastly fate we had just 
escaped, We were well up in 
the mountain slopes, hardly 
400 feet from the tops of the 
trees, and had we earried on 
for another minute we should 
have flown straight into the 
cliffs. 

I had funny dreams that 
night. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MAN THAT WAS A MULTITUDE. 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 


As I came up to London, te buy my love a ring, 

I passed by a tavern where the painted women sing. 

Each of ’em was jigging on a greasy fiddler’s knee, 

And they cackled at the red rose my true love gave to me; 
Singing, 

“Come and see the silly clown that wears a red rose! 

Roses are green now, as everybody knows.” 


They cackled (how they cackled!) orying everything was 
new. 

The old truths were all false, the new lies were true. 

By play, by book, by poem, it was easier to say 

A new thing, a false thing, than walk the stricter way, 

Singing, 
“It was hard, hard to climb, when only truth was true; 
But all may violently run, down into the new.” 


As I came home by Arundel, the wind blew off the sea. 

It brought the almond scent ef gorse, and there she came 
to me, 

My true love with the young light that gloried in her eyes, 

And my soul rose like a giant to the ancient ordered skies, 

Laughing, 
Let ’em take their green rose, and pickle it in hell, 
For I have seen the red rose that blows by Arundel. 


My soul rose like a giant, and O but it was sweet 
To tumble all its passion like a wave at her feet; 
To leave their tricks behind me, and to find myself again 
Walking in the clean sun along a Sussex lane, 

Singing, 
Let ’em hymn their new love that veers with heat and celd, 
But I will sing the true love that never shall grow old. 


Then, as we walked together, I was quietly aware 

Of a mighty throng around us in the hawthorn-scented air, 
And I knew it was the simple folk that wait and listen long, 
Ere the soul that makes a nation can unite them in a song. 

Then 
“Back,” they sang, ‘to London-town; and we will march with 
you; 
Because we like the red rose that Eden Garden knew. 
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“But Satan had a vision five-and-thirty years age, 

When England lost the great faith and said she didn’t know, 

He whistled up his wicked dwarfs, from all the nooks of night, 

And set ’em to the new trick of proving black is white. 
Crying, 

Come, my ‘intellectuals,’ Trample on the dead. 

Trample truth into the dust, and throne yourselves instead.” 


And so it was that rebel imps, in sooty reds and blues, 
And little squint-eyed epigrams with scorpions in their shoes, 
And white-hot cinders in their breeks to make ’em act like 
youth, 
Came hopping on their hands from hell, to dance upon the 
truth, 
Squeaking, 
‘‘ All that you have ever dreamed is ashes now and dust. 
God's a force—like heat, we  think—and love is only lust.” 


And some would take to poetry, and roll each other's logs; 
But, since their throats were crookéd, they could only croak 
like frogs. 
And some would take to sculpture, and the naked Venus died, 
As they showed their blocks of marble and declared she slept 
inside. 
Ay 


And others painted pictures like the stern of a baboon; 
While their fiddlers, by the tavern, fiddled songs without a tune, 


And there we found ’em boasting, “We have mingled earth 
and sea, 

We have planted tare and hemleck where the harvest used 
to be. 

We have broken all the borders, we have neither chart nor 
plan.” 

Then they saw the throng approaching, and behold it was a 
Man, 

Chuekling, 
“ England waits and suffers long, as nations often do, 
But the Man that is a Multitude has come to answer you.” 


His head was in the heavens, though his feet were in the clay. 
He rese against the smoke of stars we call the Milky Way. 
Three hundred thousand oak-trees had, furnished forth his 
staff ; 
And he waved his club above them, as a;child might, with 
a laugh. 
Saying, 
“ You have sung a strange song, in God's good land! 
Who shall deliver you, or save you from my hand ? 








“QO, you have sung a new song, but I will sing an old, 

And it shall shine like rubies, and it shall ring like gold! 
And you have sung the little songs of mating flea and flea; 
But I will sing the great song that thunders like the sea;” 

Roaring, 

“ You have sung the red grass, and hymned the purple cow ; 
And you —* asked for justice! Will you kneel and have 
it now 


We're only Intellectuals,” a tiny fiddler squeaked. 

“Tt’s not on such as us, you know, that judgment should be 
wreaked, 

Why, even Mr Trotsky says, we’ve hardly helped at all! 

We only scratched the mortar out. We didn’t smash the 
wall. 





No! No! 
We only thought the reign of law a@ very poor device. 
We only asked for freedom, in a monkeys’ paradise.” 


The Man that was a Multitude, he dropped his mighty staff. 

“Why, damn your little eyes,” he said, “I’m only going to 
laugh,” 

Then, once, and twice, he guffawed, as a Sussex ploughman 
might 

And the fiddlers and their fancies flew like feathers thro’ 
the night, 

Whimpering, 
“Is it a Victorian Ghost? Some one that we know ? 
Ecclefechan Tom himself—could hardly treat us sol” 





As I came home by Arundel, my true love walked with me, 
And the Man that was a Multitude was singing like the 
sea, — 
O, they have sung their green rose, and pickled it in hell! 
But we will sing the red rese that Adam used to smell. 
And, 
They have sung their new love that veers with heat and 
cold ; 
But we will sing the true love that never shall grow old. 
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IN IRELAND TO-DAY. 


IT is not as a popular sub- 
ject that one would choose 
Ireland to write about, nor as 
an edifying spectacle good for 
contemplation, nor yet as the 
long-standing bad joke of 
politicians. Every one on the 
other side of St George's 
Channel is sick of the name of 
Ireland, every one on this side 
is sick ef the stupidity and 
misunderstanding on the other; 
and ne ene now has spirits 
to make a joke good or bad of 
what was never really a laugh- 
ing matter. 

Then why waste more words 
over the wearisome Irish 
problem ? 

It is beeause we who are 
children of Ireland and levers 


of our country, we who live 
here and mean to die here, 


desire to make known our 
position and the dangers which 
threaten us te our kinsmen in 
England before it is too late. 
We are ne peliticians, but 
mere men and women very 
seriously oecupied in attending 
te our own business, which is 
to look after our homes, and 
cultivate the few acres around 
them. 

We are suddenly informed 
—everything happens suddenly 
nowadays — that a new kind 
of Home Rule is te be imposed 
upon us. It is not to be 
the old brand, new rather 
discredited, but something 
novel and plausible evolved by 
a strong Committee of the 
Cabinet, which intends to di- 
vide still further eur already 


divided island under the name 
ef Federalism, or Devolution, 
or whatever fancy title they 
may devise for the dismember. 
ment of the United Kingdom, 
Before these pages are read we 
shall prebably be told our fate, 
or rather the fate designed for 
us by the cembined wisdom of 
the Commissioners. 

Simple as we are, it is not 
unknown to us that another 
Committee of the House of 
Commons has been for some 
months deliberating on a larger 
seheme of Federal Government 
for Great Britain ; and it seems 
to us not unlikely that they 
may choose Ireland for a first 
experiment, acting on the well- 
knewn precedent of “Try it 
on the dog.” For past ex- 
perience shows that at every 
erisis in Irish affairs, when firm 
government and an equal- 
handed administration ef jus- 
tice are most specially ealled 
for, that moment is chosen by 
British politicians as a faveur- 
able time to prepound a new 
scheme for the government of 
Ireland, to upset the Union, 
condone outrages, patronise 
the lawless and disaffected, 
and dishearten and imperil all 
loyal subjects. They have a 
name for this oft - repeated 
procedure; they call it ‘ Con- 
ciliation of Ireland,” or some- 
times “government according 
to Irish ideas.” The disloyal 
have never been in the least 
degree conciliated by it: they 
remain contemptueus; the 
loyal, discouraged but un- 
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defeated, take it aecording 
to their differing characters. 
Some set their teeth, some 
shrug their shoulders. 

But is it not time to face the 
facts to-day ?—to state plainly 
that the Union is necessary 
and will be maintained, that it 
concerns the safety of England 
as much as the safety ef Ire- 
land? If this one fact, the 
most important in the situa- 
tion, can be brought home te 
the British electorate, there 
will soen be a stop in the flow 
of hollow sentimentality abeut 
the “union of hearts,” and the 
hardship of enforcing a law 
that “comes in an alien garb” 
upon a high-spirited people 
who are pining for—for what ? 

Oh, that is a question no 
one can answer! 

It used to be said that they 
were pining for Home Rule, 
and that when they got it 
they would all become as mild 
as milk, and policemen could 
be dispensed with, Well, they 
have been offered Home Rule,— 
in fact it has been pressed upon 
them several times,—but they 
will have none of it. The 
Unienists themselves could not 
reject the idea with greater 
scorn than do our present-day 
Sinn Feiners. An Irish Re- 
public is now their ery, com- 
plete independence ef England; 
the hated Saxon first, of course, 
to be urged to supply them 
with funds for all possible pur- 
peses, and then to retire swiftly 
and for ever from the scene. 

Let it be remembered that at 
the last General Election the 
Sinn Fein candidates practi- 
cally eaptured the country, 
the North ef eourse excepted. 


That party comprises nearly all 
the ignorant and irresponsible, 
which is always the most 
numereus part of the popula- 
tien, besides a very large pro- 
portion of the half-educated, 
such as elerks and Natienal 
Scheol teachers, post-office ser- 
vants, and shop assistants—all 
these whe, roughly speaking, 
have everything te gain and 
nething to lose, as they fondly 
believe, if a general upheaval 
should take place. They are 
swayed, though not geverned, 
by a large number ef the 
younger Roman Cathelic priest- 
hoed. The strangeness of this 
combination is a peint which 
will be mentioned again later 
on. 
The new M.P.’s, as every one 
knows, declined te appear in 
the House of Commens or to 
recognise its autherity. They 
sat in Dublin instead, and there 
they proclaimed an Irish Re- 
public. 

We, the king’s loyal subjects 
in Ireland, all said, “This is 
high treason. What will the 
Government do?” 

The Gevernment teok ne 
notice whatever. 

We were hardly surprised. 
Daring the leng years of the 
Great War, we had grown ac- 
custemed to the daily speetacle 
of treason going not merely 
unpunished but openly trium- 
phant among us. The new 
M.P.’s took pains to advertise 
their disloyalty. Insolence, 
when it ean be safely and 
cheaply indulged in, has a 
great attraction for the elass 
te which most of them be- 
longed; so insolence te eur 
sailers and soldiers, from the 
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highest to the lowest, became 
a mark of merit among the 
new republicans. A Roman 
Catholic bishop replied with 
inselenee to a courteous letter 
from the Commander-in-Chief ; 
the Dablin rabble was delighted 
te show the same spirit, especi- 
ally to wounded seldiers when 
they could be met with iu the 
streets, unprotected by their 
comrades. 

In the mock-Parliament it 
was considered desirable to 
have as many speeches in Irish 
as possible. But this was a 
bore fer the majority ef the 
members, who could net under- 
stand Irish, and were afraid te 
say so. As the speeches were 
printed in Irish, the general 
public remained very much in 
the dark, but shewed no im- 
patience. A frequent diver- 
sion, when the proceedings 
threatened dulness, was to 
read aloud post-cards purport- 
ing te have come from the 
imprisoned “ President” of the 
Irish Republic, who usually 
said that he was werking him- 
self to death for the sacred 


cause ef Ireland, and hoped 
they were doing the same, or 
werds te that effect. The post- 
eards always produced ap- 
plause, and indeed were quite 


useful to sedentary patricts, 
‘* gravelled for lack ef matter.” 

Bat by-and-by the “ Presi- 
dent” escaped from his oom- 
fertable prison. It must have 
wearied him with its lightness 
and brightness, so inappre- 
priate to his gloomy, ascetic 
spirit. Apparently it was not 
theught worth while to re- 
capture him. The only re- 
markable thing is that he 
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should have thought it worth 
while te escape, as Irish pris- 
oners are sure to be let out of 
prisen in a very little while, 
whether they behave them- 
selves there, or whether they 
assault the warders and smash 
the furniture and windews. 
They are let out, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in batches, 
sometimes in crowds, by a 
compassionate government, 
which has ne compassien to 
spare fer the unfertunate com- 
munity te which the criminals 
return, triumphant and self- 
applauding. 

All this may sound like a 
bad comedy, but it has a very 
serious side, The poliey of 
“taking ne notice” and “let- 
ting them talk” may appear 
te seme minds rather liberal 
and superior: perhaps it is 
quite fair and right to confine 
the uneffending soldiers to 
barracks, because the cowardly 
rabble in Dublin do not like to 
see them in the streets; per- 
haps it is the height of wisdom 
to ignere traiters and con- 
spirators, and even when they 
are taken red-handed in their 
traffic with our enemies, to 
turn them leoese and say, “It 
doesn’t do to make martyrs of 
these fellows.” But we have 
had enough of this dishonest 
pretence at government, for we 
have had to suffer its conse- 
quences. One of its conse 
quences was the Rebellion of 
1916, with the loss of hundreds 
of lives; another consequence 
is the present cruel and mur- 
derous campaign against the 
Police. It is the direct result 
of a preclamation and boast of 
this meck-Parliament that they 
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would upset the law of the 
land and make all government 
impossible, Their ignorant 
following of Sinn Feiners 
throughout the whele ceuntry 
believed them, and rejoiced. 
Their pre-German agents and 
allies, whe are very far from 
ignorant, set to work and 
organised assaults on police 
barracks, raids for arms, and 
murders of unfortunate con- 
stables going on their late pa- 
trols by lonely country roads. 
The murders are not all 
done at night. Two constables 
were shot dead from behind a 
hedge in broad daylight, as 
they walked beside a load of 
gelignite which they were 
escorting te a place of safety. 
A police officer was shot dead 
in a street of Thurles in open 
day, the street at the time 
being actually crowded with 
people returning from a race- 
meeting. The murderers threat- 
ened any one who should touch 
or help the wounded man, and 
walked calmly off. Not one 
person raised a hand to help 
the victim er arrest the mur- 
derers. A small party of 
unarmed soldiers were set 
upon at the doer of their 
church in Fermoy; one was 
murdered, the rest wounded or 
knocked senseless, and the 
murderers as usual walked off 
soot-free. They were a party 
ef twenty, and they had taken 
precautions whieh could not 
have passed unnoticed befere- 
hand, as they had thrown felled 
trees across the road, besides 
cutting the telegraph wires. 
Another soldier was mur- 
dered as he left the Roman 
Catholio chapel by men with 


whom he had just been wor- 
shipping, and whe had evi- 
dently brought revolvers with 
them fer the purpose, The 
rest of the congregation did net 
interfere, Perhaps their minds 
were too much preoccupied in 
devotion. Interference in these 
cases is quite out of fashion in 
Ireland. 

The assassins have naturally 
grown bolder, and now pelice- 
men are being murdered in the 
streets of Dablin, sometimes 
in the dark, sometimes in the 
daylight! We never know 
when we open our daily paper 
what eutrage we may read 
of; and often we search the 
‘Times’ in faint hope of find- 
ing in the journal which still 
leads English epinion some ade- 
quate comment on the hideous 
lawlessness that reigns here 
and keeps all the lower orders 
terrorised and acquiescent. The 
crimes are usually reported 
unostentatiously in small print, 
The large print is reserved fer 
eloquent demenstrations of the 
need of a new and popular 
scheme of government for Ire- 
land, which can be preduced 
immediately if not sooner by 
the ambitieus and active- 
minded editor of the ‘Times.’ 

He is convinced that a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards Sinn 
Fein is all that is needed, be- 
cause it is se very wrong to 
apply coercion to rebels, and 
so injudicious to annoy them 
with the sight of soldiers and 
police; whereas the coercion 
ought to be applied to Ulster, 
where se many leyal men 
require to be taught that 
their old-fashioned devotion te 
Church and Crown is worsethan 
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ridiculeus, positively incenve- 
nient, and that their narrow- 
minded netions of being faith- 
ful te their Covenant and ex- 
peeting a British Government 
to redeem its solemn pledges 
te them, should new be cer- 
reeted and brought up te date. 
Lerd Northeliffe is the very 
man to correct them — if 
allowed, 

Still, as of old, the ambitious 
or disappeinted aspirant to 
statesmanship turns to the 
Irish Problem, which he finds 
waiting conveniently to be 
“solved”; and the less his 
knowledge of the country and 
its extraordinarily complieated 
conditions, the greater his con- 
fidence that his owm “impar- 
tiality and sympathetie in- 
sight’’ can settle the whole 
matter in half no time. Bat 
first there must be a new 
scheme ef gevernment, one 
that will appeal to the Irish 
imagination, and so en and so 
forth, 

Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la 
méme chose | 

We, who are to be the sub- 
jects of the next experiment, 
desire to remind our “rulers” 
that for the past twelve years 
we have had no government at 
all. We have had Viceroys 
who were almost openly in 
league with the disturbers of 
the King’s peace and openly 
hostile te the loyal minority in 
the land, who released dan- 
gerous criminals frem prison 
and checked and discredited 
the police fer doing their duty. 
In the hour of the country’s 
gravest danger there was a 
change made, and we have 
since had an Irish Viceroy 
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who is a leyal soldier and hag 
done his utmost te uphold the 
King’s authority. But he ig 
not supported even by his own 
civilian subordinates in Ire. 
land; while in Enmgland his 
representations are attended 
te only im minor matters: in 
essentials they are disregarded, 

Both the Vieeroy and the late 
Commander-in-Chief,a Roman 
Cathelic, urgently demanded 
conseription for Ireland ; both 
saw how fatal had been the 
course of excluding Ireland 
from the Military Service Bills, 
a course taken entirely at the 
instigation of the Nationalist 
Parliamentary Party, now al- 
most a vanishing quantity. So, 
as the views of the Viceroy oo- 
incided with the impatient de- 
mand of the British demecracy 
that Irishmen should be made 
to take their share in the de- 
fence of their ewn country, it 
was announced at last that 
conscription weuld be applied 
te Ireland. 

Deep was our thankfulness 
here. Late in the day it is, 
we thought, but our island's 
honour may yet be saved. 
When our men are really 
soldiers doing their duty and 
facing the Huns, who have 
been bribing and corrupting 
them here, their eyes will be 
epened; they will fight as 
bravely as their brothers who 
are already at the front, and 
they will come home truer 
and wiser men. 

Very short was our delu- 
sien. Our first surprise was 
when the leader of the House 
of Commons thought fit to 
pledge his word personally 
te the House that there was 
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ne deception intended about 
the application of conscription 
to Irishmen, the measure would 
infallibly be carried out. This 

ave us an unpleasant feeling 
of inseeurity: it seemed so 
like a repetition of Ministerial 
pledges in the past. 

But Nationalist members 
and Roman Catholies were 
better informed than our- 
selves. Within a week of the 
first declaration I overheard 
@ man who was cousin to a 
Nationalist M.P. remark oon- 
fidentially but incautiously te 
a friend— 

“Oh, you needn’t bother 
about the conscription, You 
won't lose any labourers by 
that. It has got to be an- 
nounced, D——— says, to pacify 
the democracy in England, but 
they won’t carry it out. So 
that will be all right.” 

He spoke too truly. As far 
as he and his kind were 
concerned, it was “all right,” 
and conscription was never 
applied. 

But the threat of its ap- 
plication furnished a long- 
seught opportunity to the 
Trish priesthood. Knowing 
well that there was ne dan- 
ger, they rushed estentatiously 
into the breach. Jealous of 
the ascendancy of Sinn Fein 
over the popular mind, deeply 
uneasy at the sense of their 
own weakening hold over their 
people, they thought they saw 
an admirable chance of regain- 
ing their position of leaders 
by running ahead of their 
flocks in the direction in which 
their flocks wished to go. It 
is the only way in which they 
can new “lead” them. Hav- 


ing trained them through 
many generations in disloyalty 
to England, by bitter and dis- 
torted memories of past wrengs, 
and black ingratitude fer pre- 
sent benefits, they now find 
their own teaching out-taught 
by the Sinn Feiners, and their 
people forsaking them for the 
blatant demagogues who re- 
spect neither Chureh nor law. 
Se it was a race between 
priests and Sinn Feiners te 
see who could talk leudest 
against “this new wicked in- 
fringement of the peeple’s most 
sacred liberties”; and the race 
may be said to have ended in 
a dead heat. 

Both sides, knowing well 
that there was no conscription 
coming, violently defied it to 
eome, and announced that they 
would defeat and destroy any 
such scheme, but would require 
a large sum of meney to enable 
them to de so. An Anti-Con- 
scription Fund was raised by 
the combined efforts of priests 
and Sinn Fein, There was a 
short contest as to whe should 
take charge of this, and the 
priests wen it. No ene was 
surprised at that, for as trea- 
surers they are unequalled. 
What did surprise and ought 
to have surprised every stu- 
dent of history, was the alli- 
ance now hastily struck up 
between the R.C. Church and 
the party ef Red revolutien. 
It is contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of their past, and bears 
in it the seeds of speedy dis- 
solution; but it answered the 
purpose of the mement. The 
common people, who were 
violently excited and really 
expecting oconscription, took 
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ridiouleus, positively inoonve- 
nient, and that their narrow- 
minded netions of being faith- 
fal te their Covenant and ex- 
peeting a British Government 
to redeem its solemn pledges 
te them, should now be cer- 
reeted and brought up te date. 
Lerd Northeliffe is the very 
man to correct them — if 
allowed, 

Still, as of old, the ambitious 
or disappeinted aspirant to 
statesmanship turns to the 
Irish Problem, which he finds 
waiting conveniently to be 
“solved”; and the less his 
knowledge of the country and 
its extraordinarily complieated 
conditions, the greater his con- 
fidence that his owm “impar- 
tiality and sympathetie in- 
sight’’ can settle the whole 
matter in half no time. Bat 
first there must be a new 
scheme ef gevernment, one 
that will appeal to the Irish 
imagination, and so en and so 
forth, 

Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la 
méme chose | 

We, who are to be the sub- 
jects of the next experiment, 
desire to remind our “rulers” 
that for the past twelve years 
we have had no government at 
all. We have had Viceroys 
who were almost openly in 
league with the disturbers of 
the King’s peace and openly 
hostile te the loyal minority in 
the land, who released dan- 
gerous criminals frem prison 
and checked and discredited 
the police fer doing their duty. 
In the hour of the country’s 
gravest danger there was a 
change made, and we have 
since had an Irish Viceroy 
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who is a loyal soldier and hag 
done his utmost te uphold the 
King’s authority. But he is 
not supported even by his own 
civilian subordinates in Ire. 
land; while in England his 
representations are attended 
te only im minor matters: in 
essentials they are disregarded, 

Beth the Vieeroy and the late 
Commander-in-Chief, a Roman 
Cathelic, urgently demanded 
conseription for Ireland ; both 
saw how fatal had been the 
course of excluding Ireland 
from the Military Service Bills, 
@ course taken entirely at the 
instigation of the Nationalist 
Parliamentary Party, now al- 
most a vanishing quantity. Se, 
as the views of the Viceroy eo- 
incided with the impatient de- 
mand of the British demecracy 
that Irishmen should be made 
to take their share in the de- 
fence of their ewn country, it 
was announced at last that 
conscriptien weuld be applied 
to Ireland. 

Deep was our thankfulness 
here. Late in the day it is, 
we thought, but our island's 
honour may yet be saved. 
When our men are really 
soldiers doing their duty and 
facing the Huns, who have 
been bribing and corrupting 
them here, their eyes will be 
opened; they will fight as 
bravely as their brothers who 
are already at the front, and 
they will come home truer 
and wiser men. 

Very short was our delu- 
sien. Our first surprise was 
when the leader of the House 
of Commons thought fit to 
pledge his word personally 
te the House that there was 
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ne deception intended about 
the application of conscription 
to Irishmen, the measure would 
infallibly be carried out. This 
gave us an unpleasant feeling 
of inseeurity: it seemed so 
like a repetition of Ministerial 
ledges in the past. 

But Nationalist members 
and Roman Catholics were 
better informed than our- 
selves. Within a week of the 
first declaration I overheard 
@ man who was cousin to a 
Nationalist M.P. remark oon- 
fidentially but incautiously te 
a friend— 

“Oh, you needn’t bother 
about the conscription, You 
went lose any labourers by 
that. It has got to be an- 
nounced, D says, to pacify 
the democracy in England, but 
they won’t carry it out. So 
that will be all right.” 

He spoke too truly. As far 
as he and his kind were 
concerned, it was “all right,” 
and conscription was never 
applied. 

But the threat of its ap- 
plication furnished a long- 
seught opportunity to the 
Irish priesthood. Knowing 
well that there was ne dan- 
ger, they rushed estentatiously 
into the breach. Jealous of 
the ascendancy of Sinn Fein 
over the popular mind, deeply 
uneasy at the sense of their 
own weakening hold over their 
people, they thought they saw 
an admirable chance of regain- 
ing their position of leaders 
by running ahead of their 
flocks in the direction in which 
their flocks wished to go. It 
is the only way in which they 
can new “lead” them. Hav- 








ing trained them through 
many generations in disloyalty 
to England, by bitter and dis- 
torted memories of past wrongs, 
and black ingratitude fer pre- 
sent benefits, they now find 
their own teaching out-taught 
by the Sinn Feiners, and their 
people forsaking them for the 
blatant demagogues who re- 
spect neither Church nor law. 
Se it was a race between 
priests and Sinn Feiners te 
see who could talk leudest 
against “this new wicked in- 
fringement of the peeple’s most 
sacred liberties”; and the race 
may be said to have ended in 
a dead heat, 

Both sides, knowing well 
that there was no conscription 
coming, violently defied it to 
eome, and announced that they 
would defeat and destroy any 
such scheme, but would require 
a large sum of money to enable 
them to de so. An Anti-Con- 
scription Fund was raised by 
the combined efforts of priests 
and Sinn Fein, There was a 
short contest as to whe should 
take charge of this, and the 
priests wen it. No ene was 
surprised at that, for as trea- 
surers they are unequalled. 
What did surprise and ought 
te have surprised every stu- 
dent of history, was the alli- 
ance now hastily struck up 
between the R.C. Church and 
the party ef Red revolution. 
It is contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of their past, and bears 
in it the seeds of speedy dis- 
solution; but it answered the 
purpose of the moment. The 
common people, who were 
violently excited and really 
expecting conscription, took 
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shelter behind the priests, 
and eagerly listened to their 
reckless exhortations to defy 
the law and resist “the Eng- 
lish enemy.” 

The priests felt perfectly 
safe; they knew that there was 
nothing coming to be resisted, 
and they have long been privi- 
leged to talk treason and aet 
it toe, without paying the 
smallest penalty. All that 
mattered te them was the 
finding of a new cry, a really 
popular cry, which actually 
restored the melting ferees of 
their following, and made them 
for the moment apparently 
leaders, apparently as strong 
as Sinn Fein in the land. 

All this was very sad to us, 
whe saw it happening and 
could do nothing to stem the 
rising spirit of rebellien which 
grew daily more open and in- 
solent. We have never wished 
to see the R.C. priesthood de- 
graded in their people's eyes, 
even when they have been de- 
graded in our own. We have 
never tried to undermine their 
authority—their spiritual au- 
thority, be it strictly under- 
steod; but upon this last de- 
velopment there could be but 
one sentence passed. TF are- 
well the long reign of the 
Reman Church in Ireland! 

The hour of trial came, the 
test of manhood; and instead 
of bidding their young men 
face it and be true, they 
taught them to turn their 
backs and be traitors. Never 
again willit be granted them 
to lead their people up the 
narrow path of duty, The 
hour may come—nay, it cer- 
tainly will come—when they 
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will call on their people again, 
call in desperation, in the name 
of all they have taught as 
sacred, and they will get no 
answer. The lesson they gave 
of cowardice and treache 
has been well learned by their 
ignorant flocks, “and it shall 
go hard but they will better 
the instruction.” 

If any one wonders at the 
present lawlessness in Ireland, 
let him reflect that the igne- 
rant masses here firmly believe 
that England was afraid to 
enforee the conscription upon 
them. That is what they were 
told by the people they like to 
believe, and absurd as it may 
sound in English ears, such a 
conviction has a very serious 
meaning for us over here, 
When the meck-Parliament in 
Dublin announced that they 
would upset the law and 
“make government in Ireland 
impossible,” they were blewing 
up the embers of eld fires 
which they well knew would 
start a conflagratien. It is 
pretended that these Dublin 
erators had no connection at 
all with and no responsibility 
for the murders of soldiers and 
policemen. Then why have 
they never denounced them? 
Why have they refused, even 
when asked, to de so? Is it 
going to be the same old story 
over again here, that— 


‘We are not ruled by murderers, 
But only by their friends ?” 


How soon history can repeat 
itself! We who are old enough 
recall with dire fereboding the 
old bad times of forty years 
ago, when crime and murder 
and terrorism darkened the 
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face of the country, as they 
do to-day; when the people's 
chosen representatives denied 
all responsibility for their 
crimes, and refused to denounce 
them, as they do to-day; when 
the priests, instead of condemn- 
ing crime and cruelty, de- 
nounced the law instead, and 
worked upon their ignorant 
impassioned people by enlist- 
ing their worst feelings in 
the name of patriotism, till 
patriotism became to them 
synonymous with hatred and 
violence, just as we see to-day. 
The R.C. Bishop of Limerick 
is not ashamed to reply, when 
asked to use his influence to 
repress crime in his diocese, 
that he has no intention “of 
doing police work for the 
British Government.” 

In those bad times which 
we should be so thankful to 
forget, if only our rulers would 
earnestly remember them, there 
was a certain statesman who, 
in his urgent need of a majority 
at a General Election, became 
by a kind of lightning process 
a convert to Home Rule, and 
obtained eighty-five votes in 
the House at the cheap price 
of losing his worthiest followers, 
and allying himself with men 
whom he had truly described 
as “‘steeped to the lips in 
treason.” He never prospered 
afterwards, and he never 
carried Home Rule. 

But from that day to this, 
for reasons of expediency, 
Home Rule by one name or 
another has been dangled over 
our heads by his political de- 
scendants. Hasty schemes, 
never properly thought out 
at Westminster, never accept- 
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able to either side in Ireland, 
and most probably never in- 
tended to become practical 
realities, have nevertheless up- 
set this island, divided and 
distracted men’s thoughts, 
roused up dormant animosities, 
and generally played the mis- 
chief. The Union is the only 
possible way of keeping the 
peace in Ireland, but the Union 
must be preserved from attack. 
It is the constant anticipation 
of having the Union dissolved 
which keeps everything un- 
stable, and men’s minds like 
a seething pot. Why cannot 
British statesmen now face 
the facts honestly in thelight 
of day? If they thought pro- 
per while the War was raging 
to pretend that all was well in 
Ireland, even after the Re- 
bellion of 1916, while German 
submarines had their bases 
along our coasts, and German 
gold was poured into every 
hand outstretched for it, there 
is no reason to keep up that 
pretence now, Ireland is the 
back-door of England; her 
harbours have long. been the 
envy of the Germans, and the 
friends of Germany among the 
Sinn Feiners are legion. Al- 
ready Bolshevism is openly 
preached here. Can England 
afford to leave her back-door 
unlocked permanently? If not, 
then she must uphold the 
Union. But let her statesmen 
say so plainly, and stiek to 
what they say. Let there be 
an end to the mischievous hum 
bug about “ gratifying national] 
aspirations,” which they know 
well can never be gratified 
while England bas an enemy 
in the world. Irishmen are as 
31 
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quick as any one else at detect- 
ing humbug, for they are in 
constant practice themselves, 
and despise British clumsiness. 
If it were not for politicians 
and priests, we could all settle 
down here well enough and 
arrange our matters. We know 
each other. Bat this everlast- 
ing interference with the law, 
this constant foreshadowing 
of new schemes of government 
which never comes to anything, 
this old stale pretence of the 
*‘ necessity of conciliating Ire- 
land,” whenever a new com- 
bination inside the House of 
Commons threatens the secur- 
ity of a Ministry—surely it is 
time these practices were 
dropped. They deceive nobody, 
let me repeat. 

And there is another pre- 
tence which ought to be 
dropped,—that is the pretence 
that in the present state of 
Ireland there is no religious 
question involved. There is a 
religious question involved, and 
it is at the root of the whole 
matter. Religious differences 
are usually ignored in the 
House of Commons, as if they 
did not exist, or as if it were 
uamannerly to refer to them. 
But as soon as some question 
of Church government arises, 
or some Education Bill is intro- 
duced, men find how real are 
these differences, how deeply 
felt. Now in Ireland we have 
to live in the middle of a sort of 
Charch-and-Education Contro- 
versy all the time. It is often 
remarked that we are about a 
hundred years behind the times 
here. In the National Schools 
the priests are managers, 
wherever the majority of the 
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people’s children belong to their 
Church, and that is practically 
all ever the three Southern 
Provinces. The earliest lessong 
the children learn are animos- 
ity towards Protestants, and 
hatred of the name of England, 
I do not say that they believe 
all they learn. Very ignorant 
people are often better than 
their creed; and even young 
children are capable of notic- 
ing where their parents go and 
of whom they ask help when 
they are in trouble. Is it not 
to the Protestant landlord’s 
house, and of one whom they 
are accustomed to hear called 
“the course of the country ”? 

Yes, it is true that we have 
still their trust. What do the 
curses matter ? 

But a thing that matters 
very seriously is the teaching 
of what they call history in 
these same National Schools, 
It is taught as one long indict- 
ment of England for cruelty, 
for falsity, for wickedness of 
every description. If it were 
only their old Romish legends 
about Queen Elizabeth as the 
maker of countless martyrs, 
and Oliver Cromwell as the 
devil incarnate, one might 
dismiss them with an easy 
mind. But when contempo- 
rary history is taught in the 
same vein, when British 
soldiers in South Africa are 
declared to have massacred 
the Boer women and children in 
crowds, and got rid of their pri- 
soners in the internment camps 
by giving them poisoned water 
to drink; while every act of the 
British administration in Ire- 
land is represented as promp- 
ted by malignity towards the 
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people, and peculiar hatred of 
the Roman Churoh, then it is 
time to ask—and especially it 
is time for the British tax- 
payer who has the privilege of 
paying fer these pictures of 
his national character — what 
effect is likely to be produced 
on these children, and what 
sort of citizens are they likely 
to become after such teaching ? 

The answer is easy. They 
become Sinn Feiners, whose 
motto is hatred of England. 
All the youth of Ireland to-day 
“has gone Sian Fein,” as they 
say. 
Now that is not precisely 
the result aimed at by the 
reverend managers of the 
schools, They know well that 
Sinn Fein is, except just for 
this moment, essentially hostile 
to their influence, and has al- 
ready declared that it means to 
take the charge of education out 
of their hands, along with the 
funds which they feel them- 
selves so well able to admin- 
ister. Bat the priests have a 
difficult part to play, which 
necessitates constant changes 
in their attitude. They are 
well aware that from England 
they have nothing to fear, and 
nothing to fear from us, the 
loyal Protestants in the South 
and West, who have always 
respected their hold over the 
people’s conscience. Bat they 
cannot afford to recognise this 
openly, for fear of losing 
popularity; and they remain 
incurably jealous of our having 
any influence over the people 
whom they guide, and whose 
hearts they suspect of inclining 
to us rather more than is safe. 
Of course they intend that 
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the Union shall stand, if pos- 
sible, for it is their bulwark; 
bat nothing will induce them 
to say so. They shout for 
Home Rale, or an Irish Re- 
public, or whatever is the ory 
of those en top at the moment. 
But as soon as there is any 
danger of its becoming a re- 
ality, they undermine it, as 
they undermined Mr Lloyd 
George’s too-promising Settle- 
ment, and the Irish Conven- 
tion later on, Then they loudly 
bewail “this new blighting of 
Irish hopes, this fresh proof 
of England’s bad faith and 
callous heartlessness,” and pro- 
ceed to lay all the blame upon 
Ulster. It was Sir Edward 
Carson’s fault of course, that 
obdurate idol of the Black 
North! And true itis that he 
has stood in the way of a good 
many little sehemes. More 
power to him! 

It takes some nerve and 
nimbleness of mind to carry 
on this underground policy of 
the Irish Hierarchy. They 
have to shift their footing and 
regain their balance rather 
often, and sometimes too sud- 
denly. We watch their man- 
cuvres with more than in- 
terest, We could not aspire 
to emulate them: that would 
require probably a training at 
Maynooth. 

But the painfulness of our 
interest is nothing compared 
with what the decent Roman 
Catholic laity must feel, and 
must suppress. We can only 
extend to them our silent and 
sincere sympathy. What must 
it be to have had sons, brothers, 
husbands at the front, and to 
hear them denounced by the 
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parish priest at home for their 
allegiance “to the English 
enemy”! A lady whose hus- 
band had been killed in France 
was “named at the altar” by 
her parish priest because she 
refused to subscribe to the 
Anti-Conscription Fund, An 
officer returned from the front 
was rated by his brother, a 
priest, with a stream of Sinn 
Fein eloquence. His reply was 
@ quiet, “I suppose you con- 
sider yourself a patriot; but 
I think I am a better patriot 
than you are.” 

It is good to turn from these 
Irish priests’ revilings to the 
thought of those faithful R.C. 
chaplains with the Irish regi- 
ments at the front, who knelt 
where the bullets were thickest 
beside their dying men, to give 
them comfort with the last 
absolution. 

Before the enemy in the 
field there were no “politics ” 
to divide the hearts of Irish- 
men from each other, but Ul- 
ster men and men of Munster 
were brothers and comrades. 

Can we forget the noble 
answer given by those Irish 
soldiers, most of them Dublin 
Fusiliers, when they were 
prisoners in the cruel hands 
of the Huns, and were offered 
release and food and drink if 
they would give up their alle- 
giance and enter the Kaiser’s 
service? The men replied— 

“Tell the Kaiser that al- 
though we are Irish Catholics, 
we have the honour to be 
British soldiers,” 

Then the starvation test was 
applied to them in earnest. 
One man lay on his bed, too 
weak tostand. Hewas tempted 
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with food, offered on the same 
terms; he refused, turned hig 
face to the wall, and died. 

We might have had the 
spirit of these men all through 
eur Ireland to-day if only the 
conscription had been applied 
here when by every rule of 
right and justice it ought to 
have been applied. English- 
men, “with easy humour hard 
to bear,” can lightly taunt us 
with Ireland’s lack of loyalty, 
her refusal to take her part in 
the Great War: they little 
know how that deep disgrace 
has weighed on us. But these 
Englishmen might at least 
remember that Ireland sent 
her volunteers as England 
did, and especially from Ulster, 
in 1914. When no more volun- 
teers could be raised in Eng- 
land, they resorted to conscrip- 
tion, and held it no disgrace, 
but a necessity. So it was. 
But Ireland never had conscrip- 
tion, through the self-interest 
and double-dealing of English 
politicians quite as much as 
through the machinations of 
the Irish Hierarchy. 

Now the Great War is over, 
and what have we in Ireland 
by way of thanksgiving for 
the Peace but a new campaign 
against our own soldiers, and 
a plan for the assassination of 
the police. The ‘Times’ is full 
of leaders and letters, all pav- 
ing the way to that new 
scheme of government without 
the Union, and all intimating 
from various points of view 
that Ireland would be ever so 
much better, happier, and safer 
to live in if there were no 
soldiers here, but only Sinn 
Feiners and their friends. 
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Why should we inhabitants 
mind? It is only our lively 
imaginations that lead us to 
suppose there are dangers 
ahead. The versatile Captain 
Gwynn, for his part, sees no 
use in keeping the police here 
—none whatever. He thinks 
they are expensive ornaments, 
and would like to have them 
removed. So would many of 
his friends. 

Lord Northeliffe is our chief 
danger. He is so great a 
master of propaganda that 
General Ludendorff has attri- 
buted to him alone the destruc- 
tion of the German armies’ 
morale. It is what he con- 
ceals even more than what he 
advances that makes him so 
unsafe a guide of English 
opinion. 

Then we have Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who has been con- 
sidered so impartial hitherto 
because he is of the type 
described over here as “above 
deceit, and below reproach, and 
on neither side of nothing.” 
But impartiality can no longer 
be ascribed to him after his 
late outburst against the 
soldiers. His language is no 
whit behind that of the bitterest 
Sinn Feiner as he talks about 
“the anti- British sentiment 
throughout the world,” pro- 
duced by this atrocious keep- 
ing of “an Army of Occupation, 
with all the latest engines of 
destruction,” in Ireland, and 
exhorts England to “substi- 
tute civil government at once 
for Prussian militarism.” All 
these are the chosen flowers of 
Sinn Fein oratory, especially 
the “Prussian militarism.” 
To hear them one might sup- 
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pose that soldiers were really 
interfering with the people, 
and had power in some way to 
oppress them. It is not the 
soldiers they are really afraid 
of. It is the Sinn Feiners in 
their midst, which means that 
they are afraid of themselves 
and of each other—too much 
afraid to say they are afraid, 
as is always the case in a 
country full of secret socie- 
ties, and under a vacillating 
government, Give them only 
the certainty that the Union 
will be upheld, and they will 
breathe secret sighs of relief, 
assure each other emphatically 
that their hearts are broke 
and the country ruined, and— 
settle down, 

One question often asked 
about Ireland is, “ What is the 
root of this violent hatred of 
England and of English rule?” 

The answer is, it has no root. 
It is like those curious, root- 
less, wandering plants that are 
blown about by the winds over 
the surface of the earth, some- 
times curled up dry, sometimes 
fresh and green, but never 
dying. The hated of England 
is a theory, a survival, an 
accustomed formula, a political 
fraud, an ecclesiastical weapon, 
a subject for frantic eloquence, 
and largely a delusion. I am 
Irish born, and I say this with 
knowledge. There cannot be 
a real hatred of England here, 
because there is no hatred of 
English men. Quite the oppo- 
site, When they get murdered, 
it is not because they are Eng- 
lish, but for some other un- 
fortunate reason. All the 
policemen murdered of late 
were Irishmen. 
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Of course our politicians 
constantly affirm that “ha- 
tred of England burns in 
every true Irish breast’’—but 
we need not return to that. 
Politicians say more than their 
prayers. 

Sometimes it is useful—if 
we would understand the pre- 
sent—to take a look backward 
over the past. In the House 
of Commons, February 16th, 
1844, Mr Disraeli stated the 
Irish question almost in its 
entirety with great accuracy. 
He said :— 

‘I want to see a public man 
come forward and say what 
the Irish question is. One 
says it is a physieal, another 
a spiritual, Now it is the 
absence of the aristecracy, 
now the absence of railways. 
It is the Pope one day, and 
potatoes the next. A dense 


population in extreme distress 
inhabit an island where there 
is an Established Church which 
is not their Church; and a 


territorial aristocraey, the 
richest ef whom live in a 
distant capital, Thus they 
have a starving populatien, 
an absentee aristocracy, an 
alien Church, and in additien 
the weakest Executive in the 
world....” He continued : 
“Now, what would honeur- 
able gentlemen say if they 
were reading of a country in 
that position? They would 
say at once, ‘The remedy is 
revolution.’ But the Irish 
eould not have a revolution; 
and why? Because Ireland is 
connected with another and a 
more pewerful country. Then 
what is the consequence? The 
connection with England be- 
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came the cause ef the present 
state of Ireland. If the eon. 
nection with England pre. 
vented a revolution, and » 
revolution was the enly remedy, 
England logically is in the 
odious position of being the 
cause of all the misery of Ire. 
land, What, then, is the duty 
of an English minister? To 
effect by his pelicy all those 
changes which a revolution 
would do by force. That is 
the Irish question in its in. 
tegrity.” 

Disraeli was really a wonder- 
ful man; he was quite young 
when he uttered all that 
wisdom. But we must observe 
the course ef events since he 
spoke, The “dense popula- 
tion” can no lenger be com- 
plained of for its density, but 
the boot is on the other foot, 
“Extreme distress” is no 
longer evident among our 
labouring classes, and the 
country, as a whole, is more 
prospereus and better fed than 
any eountry in the world. 
The “Established Church,” 
which constituted a grievance, 
was disestablished nearly fifty 
years ago by that statesman 
ence described with wit and 
point as Ireland’s morta] friend. 
The ‘‘territorial aristocracy ” 
felt his reforming hand come 
down pretty heavily in reliev- 
ing them of their territories, 
and the “distant capital” has 
not seen too much of them 
since. The light “railways” 
were provided by the thought- 
fulness of Mr A. J. Balfour, 
when he was Chief Seoretary, 
and the best friend Ireland 
ever had. Does he ever think 
of us now? So, except for the 
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fact that we atill have almost 
“the weakest Executive in the 
world,” every one of those dis- 
abilities which Disraeli enum- 
erated has been removed. 
And yet we are at this 
moment struggling to avert 
revolution. How is this? 
With all the benefits that 
England has conferred upen 
us, she has omitted to give us 
the discipline that is owed to 
sons, and to equals, and to 
free-born people. In the Great 
Crusade she made only the 
feeblest effort to enlist us; 
when we failed to do our duty, 
she took no notice and felt no 
disgrace, 
“Then you cannot love us at all, we 
said, 
If you love not our good name.” 
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To make spoiled children is 
@ sure way to have rebellious 
children. They never mistake 
indulgence fer love, 

Lord Bacon was yet a wiser 
man than Disraeli; and let 
the last word be his. He said 
that— 

“Three things were neces- 
sary for the reduction and 
pacification of Ireland :— 

(1) The extinguishing of the 
relics of war; 

“(2) The recovery of the 
hearts of the people; 

(3) The removing of the 
root and occasions of new 
troubles.” 

Note well that he put order 
before coneession, and se— 
God Save Ireland. 

SOUTHERN LOYALIST. 




















A COMPANY OF TANKS. 


BY MAJOR W. H. L. WATSON, D.S.O., D.C.M., 
Author of ‘ Adventures of a Despatch Rider.’ 


CHAPTER XII.—THE BATTLE OF CAMBRAI—GOUZEAUCODURT, 


(November 24th to December Ist, 1917.) 


IT was pleasant enough to 
wake up in the musty candle- 
lit dug-out, sniff at the frying 
bacon, and murmur — 

“Yesterday we helped the 
40th Division to take Bourlon 
Wood. Two of my tanks 
crossed the ridge and entered 
Bourlon village. All my tanks 
have returned, A thoroughly 
sound and altogether satisfac- 
tory day’s work... .” 

The morning was fine and 
fresh, with a nip in the air. 
We breakfasted cheerily, and 
then, after a last look at the 
great wood, unchanged and 
imperturbable, I started to 
tramp the six miles back to 
Havrincourt Wood, leaving 
the others to follow with those 
tanks that had not come in 
until dusk on the preceding 
day. It was an exhilarating 
walk through the ruins of 
Havrincourt, past the enor- 
mous crater in the road, over 
the old trenches, and through 
Trescault, for transport and 
troops were pouring forward. 

Bat in the afternoon we were 
told that the battle of the 23rd 
had been a most incomplete 
and melancholy success. ‘EK ” 
Battalion, which had attacked 
along the ridge from the direc- 
tion of Mouvres, had lost the 
majority of their tanks. Five 


of their tanks were still missing, 
and their casualties had been 
ghastly. On our right the 
fighting had been heavy indeed, 
Fontaine had remained in 
German hands, and the 2nd 
Brigade of tanks had been 
quite unable to complete their 
enveloping movement. Fin- 
ally, at dawn the enemy had 
eounter-attacked and retaken 
the northern half ef the wood 
itself. 

It is not for me to relate the 
history of the pitiful struggle 
during the next few days, 
when the great wood was 
drenched with gas and half- 
destroyed by shells. I did not 
see Bourlon again until exactly 
a year later, when I passed to 
the north of it on my way from 
Arras to Cambrai for a court- 
martial. If only the cavalry 
could have taken it on the 20th, 
according to plan! 

We began to make our- 
selves thoroughly comfortable 
in Havrincourt Wood, and 
“temporary structures” arose 
with astounding rapidity. My 
own Armstrong Hut, which 
had followed me like a faith- 
ful dog, arrived at last, to- 
gether with certain kit which 
had been left at Meaulte, so 
that we might not be over- 
burdened in our pursuit of the 
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enemy through the streets of 
Cambrai. We felt a trifle 
guilty in our luxury as we 
watched the grim infantry 
going forward to the dark 
terrors of Bourlon, and my 
men in their kindness would 
give them part of their rations, 
for, during these days, the 
rations of the infantry were 
painfully short. But war is 
war, and, putting Bourlon 
out of our minds, we made 
an expedition to Bapaume, 
had tea at the officers’ elub, 
a hair-cut and a shampeo, 
bought potatoes and eggs and 
dined sumptuously, 

Oaly an inspection on the 
29th depressed us, for nothing 
can be more depressing than 
an inspection. As usual, we 
had such a lengthy wait before 
the arrival of the General that, 
with all due respect, we 
thought of little except the 
end of his speech. And, if 
we had been Romans, we 
should have cried out in horror, 
for, during the parade, an 
enemy aeroplane brought down 
in flames one of our observa- 
tion balloons, It was a most 
inauspicious emen, and that 
evening I went to bed with an 
unquiet mind... . 

We had received orders to 
entrain within the week at 
Fins, a railhead about three 
miles south of Metz-en-Couture, 
and we had been preparing 
our tanks for the journey. 
None of them were now in a 
proper condition to fight, and 
most of them needed a thorough 
Overhaul before we could at- 
tempt even the short trek to 
Fins with any feeling of 
security. Our work had been 
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delayed further by a temporary 
stoppage in the supply of spare 
parts, This, however, gave us . 
little cause for anxiety, since 
there was a whole week in 
front of us. 

Early in the morning of the 
30th, Battalion Headquarters 
left Havrincourt Wood for 
Meaulte, our destination and 
rumoured winter quarters. 

If my narrative is to be 
truthful, I must confess that I 
was asleep in bed when the 
Colonel departed, and that 
we did not breakfast until 
9.30 am. We had barely sat 
down when we noticed that 
strange things were happen- 
ing, and we walked out of the 
wood into the open to inves- 
tigate. We could hear dis- 
tinctly bursts of machine-gun 
fire, although the line should 
have been six miles away at 
least. German field - gun 
shells—we could not be mis- 
taken — were falling on the 
crest of a hill not three- 
quarters of a mile from the 
camp. On our left, that is to 
the north, there was heavy 
gan fire, On our right, in the 
direction of Gouzeaucourt, 
shells were falling, and there 
were continuous bursts of 
machine-gun fire. 

We had not fully realised 
what was happening, when a 
number of wounded infantry- 
men came straggling past. I 
questioned them. They told 
me that the enemy was at- 
tacking everywhere, that he 
had broken through near 
Gouzeaucourt, capturing many 
guns, and was, to the best of 
their belief, still advancing. 

This was cheerful news and 
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made me think hard. Look 
at this rough diagram— 


Onur line on the 29th formed 
a bulge or salient. I knew 
the enemy had attacked at 
A and had broken through. 
I suspected from the heavy 
gun fire that he was attacking 
at B, If these two attacks 
were successful, our troops 
inside the bulge would be sur- 
rounded and the two attack- 
ing forces would meet in the 
neighbourhood of the cross on 
the diagram. But the + also 
represented my own position 
on the morning of the 30th, 
with a batch of tanks in every 
stage of disrepair and the 
Colonel by now at Meaulte. 

I hurried to the camp of 
“E” Battalion, a hundred 
yards away, but that battalion 
was temporarily under the 
command of a captain, as the 
Colonel and the three company 
commanders had preceded the 
tanks in the move to Meaulte. 
“GQ” Battalion, the third 
battalion of the brigade, was 
encamped on the farther side 
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of the wood, three miles dis. 
tant, and I-had no time to go 
and see who was in command 
of it. Besides, the Colonel's 
car had disappeared with the 
Colonel, and I had no trang. 
port except three battered 
motor-cy cles. 

So I assumed command of 
the two battalions and gave 
instructions for all tanks that 
were in any way mobile to be 
filled and loaded. This took a 
little time, as the petrol dump 
was some distance away, and 
we had no lorries, Then, asit 
seemed to me that if we were 
about to fight—and I certainly 
did not intend to withdraw— 
we should probably be sur- 
rounded, I collected those off- 
cers and men who were not 
actually needed to fight the 
tanks, and ordered Field, 
whom I placed in charge, to 
march them back to Royaul- 
court, where I hoped that they 
would be out of the way. 

After I had made these 
preliminary arrangements I 
started with Spencer, my ser- 
vant,in search of the nearest 
Divisional Headquarters. By 
this time all the roads into 
Metz were blocked with trans- 
port of every description. The 
enemy gunners were endeavour- 
ing to register on the Trescault 
road, but they were shooting 
consistently short or over, and 
a couple of “shorts” gave 
Spencer and myself the fright 
of our lives, 

In Metz we discovered the 
headquarters of the Guards 
Division. I reported to the 
Divisional Commander that I 
was the proud possessor of an 
odd collection of second-hand 
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tanks. He was not much im- 

, but wired the news to 
his corps and told me to wait 
for orders. 

The cross-reads in Metz 
about 11 A.M. on the 30th 
November 1917 would have 
gratified any German. In spite 
of the desultory shelling there 
was, of course, no panic, but 
the thick confused stream of 
trafic pouring westwards was 
unpleasant, It reminded me too 
vividly of Estrees on the after- 
noon of Le Cateau, three years 
before, Mingled with the 
transport were odd groups of 
men, The survivors of bat- 
teries, stragglers who had lost 
their anits, walking wounded 
—bitter, because they felt that 
this sudden counter - attack 
should have been prevented, 
and sullen, because although 
they realised that Metz was no 
place for men who could fight, 
they did not know what to do 
or where to go. There is 
nothing so tragical as the be- 
wilderment of a broken army. 
For every man who retires 
because he is afraid, there are 
a thousand who retire because 
they are not organised to 
advance, 

The A.P.M. proved himself 
a man indeed. One minute he 
would be out in the traffic 
lashing the drivers with a 
stinging tongue, until, liter- 
ally frightened, they would 
perform marvels of driving, 
and so disentangle a block of 
traffic. Another minute he 
would drive a bunch of strag- 
glers into the courtyard, con- 
signing them with deep oaths 
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to the lowest hell. Orhe would 
interrupt passionately with a 
wealth of ourses a gunner 
subaltern with three mex, who, 
with tears in his voice, was 
trying to explain that they 
alone of his battery had sur- 
vived, and that they had at 
least saved the breech-blocks 
and the sights. The A.P.M. 
was a huge man with mad 
blue eyes, but, thanks to his 
intolerant fury, the stream of 
traffic continued to flow, and 
no possible fighting man passed 
beyond Metz, My own servant, 
who had lost me in the crowd, 
was arrested as a straggler. 

At about 12 noon a message 
came through from the Corps— 

“One battalion of tanks will 
attack Gouzeaucourt from di- 
rection of Fins and one bat- 
talion of tanks from direction 
of Heudecourt,”! 

The General considered that 
this message was an order for 
me to attack with my own 
battalion, but as both Fins and 
Heudecourt were further from 
me than Gouzeaucourt, which 
the enemy had taken, I read 
the message as a piece of in- 
formation. Probably two bat- 
talions of the 2nd Brigade were 
about to attack. The General, 
however, desired me to attack. 

I walked back to the wood, 
and found that in my absence 
the tanks had been drawn up 
in line at intervals of one bun- 
dred yards to defend the Tres- 
cault-Metz road. This un- 
necessary deployment caused 
delay, but by 1 p.m. “E” bat- 
talion had moved off to attack 
Gouzeaucourt from the west, 





1 I quote from memory, but I am certain of the words ‘‘ will attack.” 
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and the tanks of my own bat- 
talion to attack the village by 
the shortest possible route, I 
did not know how many of the 
tanks would reach Gouzeau- 
court. They were all quite 
decrepit. 

When I had seen my tanks 
under way I returned to Metz, 
reported, and waited for further 
orders, The situation was dis- 
tinctly obscure. We knew 
that the enemy had not been 
able to debouch from Gouzeau- 
court, and soon we learnt that 
the Irish Guards had retaken 
the village at the point of the 
bayonet, but the corps told us 
that enemy cavalry were said 
to be in Heudecourt. The 
news from the north was 
reassuring. Apparently the 
enemy attack had _ been 
broken. 

The tanks of my own bat- 
talion had arrived at Gouzeau- 
court too late to assist the 
Irish Guards, but the sight of 
tanks on the ridge to the west 
of the village may have 
assisted in the disceuragement 
of the enemy, since he made 
no further effort to advance, 
although, if he had known it, 
there was little enough in 
front of him, Finally, acting 
under the orders of the in- 
fantry commanders on the 
spot, my tanks withdrew to 
the neighbourheod of Gouzeau- 
court Wood, half-way between 
Gouzeaucourt and Metz. Of 
“HE” Battalion I had heard 
nothing as yet. 

I went back to camp, where 
I found that steps were being 
taken to send rations out to 
the crews. Just before dusk I 
received a message from the 


Colonel, instructing me not to 
become involved, and to report 
te Colonel Hankey command. 
ing “G ” Battalion. So Jumbo 
and I, by now more than 
weary, tramped round the 
wood, and after an hour’s hard 
walking came to the “@” 
Battalion bivouac. I explained 
the situation to the Colonel, 
who was most kind and under. 
standing, and informed him 
that I had placed myself under 
the orders of the Guards 
Division, and proposed to con- 
tinue to offer that Division 
any help that was possible, 
Colonel Hankey agreed. 

While I was with Colonel 
Hankey, our Brigade-Major 
arrived and told us that a lot 
of nice sound tanks were 
coming up for our use. He 
was astonished that I had 
more than twenty mobile 
tanks under my command. It 
seemed that in an official re- 
turn to the brigade we had 
shown only one tank as “fit 
for action.” However, he ap- 
preciated the course we had 
taken, and confirmed Colonel 
Hankey’s instruction that I 
should continue to operate with 
the Guards Division. 

I trudged back to camp 
through the mud, and, after a 
little food, finding that no 
orders had come for me, I 
walked into Metz, which was 
by now free of traffic, 

The General was arranging 
a counter-attack at dawn on 
Gonnelieu and the ridge to the 
south of it, Gonnelieu was & 
small village on high ground 
commanding Gouzeaucourt,and 
its recapture would be the first 
step towards regaining the 
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valuable ground that we had 
lost. Te the south of Gon- 
geaucourt a dismounted eav- 
alry Division had managed to 
form some sort of line, and 
this Division would co-operate 
with the Guards Division in 
the counter-attack proposed. 

The General and his G.S.0O.I. 
was determining the form 
which the counter - attack 
should take. We were in a 
dim and bare _ aschoolroom. 
The candles on the General’s 
table threw the rest of the 
room into deep shadow. Oat- 
side there was low eager talk- 
ing in the courtyard, the tramp 
of a sentry, the rhythmical 
rattle of a limbered waggon, 
with horses trotting, a man 
singing quietly, the sudden 
impertinent roar of a motor- 
cycle, the shouting of a driver, 
and then the silly whine and 
the clear reverberating crash 
of a shell bursting by night 
among horses. The General 
was speaking evenly, without 
emphasis, .. . 

I was called into consulta- 
tion. Apparently a battalion 
of tanks from the 2nd Brigade 
now lay at Gouzeaucourt Wood, 
ready to assist the Guards. 
We discussed the counter- 
attack, and a decision was 
made. It was becoming dan- 
gerously late, The staff-officer 
hurriedly began to write orders. 
I left the schoolroom and 
started to walk up the hill 
through the frozen night to 
Gouzeaucourt Wood. 

Outside the wood in a rough 
plantation I discovered the 
headquarters of a brigade of 
Guards, and with them the 
colonel of the tank battalion, 
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with whom I arranged that my 
tanks should attack Gonne- 
lieu itself, while his tanks 
should advance with the in- 
fantry against the ridge to the 
south of that village. 

A message came through to 
me from the captain tempor- 
arily in eommand of “EK” 
Battalion that he had lost 
touch with his tanks, and did 
net know where they were 
now. I was in consequence 
forced to rely upon “D” Bat- 
talion alone. 

I found my section com- 
manders, and instructed them 
to move their tanks round 
Gouzeaucourt Wood, and con- 
centrate te the east of it, so 
that they could go forward to 
their final positions prior to 
the attack without difficulty. 
I foolishly did not make cer- 
tain myself that they had 
sufficient petrol for the fight. 

Then I walked over the 
short grass round the northern 
outskirts of the wood in search 
of another brigade head- 
quarters, and ran them to 
ground in a large tent pitched 
in the open on the downs. 
Luckily for me it was a clear 
night, with a moon and no 
clouds. The brigade com- 
mander had not yet received 
his orders, and he told me to 
find the colonel of a certain 
battalion of Grenadier Guards, 
warn him that we should make 
a counter-attack on Gonnelieu 
at dawn, and arrange, as far as 
was possible, pending orders 
from the division, the lines on 
which my tanks would assist. 

I tramped on over the cold 
bare downs—it was now about 
midnight—until, to my relief, 
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I struck the sunken read 
coming from Trescault. I fol- 
lowed it, and, just short of the 
first houses in Gouzeaucourt, 
I found the headquarters for 
which I was looking in a dug- 
out at the side of the road. 

The Colonel had just re- 
turned from an inspection of 
his outposts. The division on 
the left was working forward 
from the north towards Gonne- 
lieu, and the Colonel had been 
listening to and watching the 
enemy machine-guns. The 
village was thick with them. 
It was doubtful if the division 
would be able to advance 
farther. 

I gave him my message, and 
after a few minutes’ discussion 
he sat down to write his orders. 
The Colonel of the Welsh 
Guards arrived, and together 
they analysed the situation. 
. . » I hesitate to write of the 
Gaards, and I dare not describe 
the scene. It would savour 
too much of an Academy 
picture. 

I was about to go back 
to my tanks when two of 
my officers suddenly appeared, 
bringing the worst possible 
news. The tanks had run 
short of petrol! Their com- 
manders in the hurry and 
excitement of the duty natur- 
ally had not realised how much 
they had used. There was no 
transport. In any case it was 
too late. And the attack 
would take place in five hours 
—the Guards were relying on 
our tanks—Gonnelieu was 
crammed full of machine-guns, 
The Colonel had just said so. 

I felt sick and frightened. 
My mind flew back to a morn- 
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ing when I was late fer school 
and stood outside the door, 
desperate and trembling, miser- 
ably wondering whether it 
would be worse to go in and 
face the smiles of the class 
and the cutting words of the 
master, or to stop away for the 
whole day on the plea that I 
was really ill. The Guards 
were relying on our tanks, and 
Gonnelieu was crammed full of 
machine-guns ! 

A moment before I had 
listened in apprehension to 
the shells bursting along the 
sunken road. Now, throwing 
my officers a few brief instruc- 
tions, I dashed up the road, and 
regardless of shells or anything 
else, I ran at top speed back to 
the Brigade Headquarters in 
the large tent, two miles away. 
It was an eternity before I 
came choking to the tent and 
rushed to the telephone. I 
called up the colonel of the 
other tank battalion and be- 
sought him to send at least a 
section against Gonnelieu, for 
I did not know how many of 
my tanks would have sufficient 
petrol to enter the battle. He 
replied that his tanks had 
already started for their final 
positions, but he promised that 
he would do what he could. 

I explained the situation 
shortly to the brigadier and 
then hurried off to my tanks, 
I found the crews endeavouring, 
with little success, to siphon 
the petrol from one tank to an- 
other. At last, when it had 
become too late todo more, I 
sent off those tanks which had 
any petrol at all in them, 
hoping that by some miracle 
they would be able to join in 
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the attack. I had done all I 
could. I slunk back to Brigade 
Headquarters and waited in 
anguish for the dawn, The 
downs were lonely and cruel 
that night. 

There was nothing of a bar- 
rage, for our heavy guns were 
in the hands of the enemy or 
dismantled in Gouzeaucourt or 
withoutammunition. Aslight 
bombardment and the Guards 
stormed up the hill. No news 
came tous at Brigade Head- 
quarters, but we could hear 
with terrible distinctness the 
never-ending chatter of the 
enemy machine-guns. We 
tried to deceive ourselves and 
to imagine that these machine- 
guns were our own, but we 
knew our deceit, and we knew, 
too, that if we had carried the 
hill and were fighting on the 
farther slopes of it, we should 
hear little of the machine- 

uns, 

About 7.30 A.M.—it was the 
morning of December 1st—the 
brigadier and I tramped over 
the hillside to the sunken road 
at Gouzeaucourt, passing sev- 
eral machine-gun pits oun- 
ningly camouflaged. Wecrossed 
the ridge, and as we began to 
descend, I saw for the first time 
Gouzeaucourt, a cheerful little 
town in the valley, and Gonne- 
lieu, a jambled village set on 
the hillside beyond with the 
white stones conspicuous in its 
cemetery, and a church. In a 
large field below us and on the 
edge of Gouzeaucourt were 
hutments, shelled and deserted, 
They had been left in a hurry, 
and before one hut was a table 
laid for breakfast with a real 
tablecloth, Over Gouzeau- 


court and in front of Gonne- 
lieu shrapnel was bursting 
lazily. 

The sunken road was full of 
wounded. We came to the 
headquarters which I had 
visited. They were occupied 
now by another battalion of 
Grenadier Guards, For the 
battalion which I had met in 
the middle of the night were 
fighting desperately in the 
cemetery at Gonnelieu. 

The news was disquieting, 
The Grenadier Guards had not 
been able to force an entry 
into the village, while the 
Welsh Guards on their right 
had made little progress, Both 
battalions had lost practically 
all their officers, They had 
been withdrawn and replaced 
by fresh battalions. The dis- 
mounted cavalry had managed 
to establish themselves on the 
ridge, but they could make no 
farther advance until Gonne- 
lieu was cleared. Tanks could 
be seen on the slopes of the hill. 
Two, silhouetted against the 
skyline, were burning fiercely, 
Of my own tanks nothing 
could be heard. The Colonel 
was doing valiant things in 
Gonnelieu. 

Then came a grave rumour: 
‘“‘The Colonelisbadly wounded!” 
but a moment later he walked 
into the dug-out, his arm ina 
rough sling and his face drawn 
with pain. They persuaded 
him against his will to go to 
the main dressing station. ... 
The wounded were streaming 
past, walking wounded and 
stretcher after stretcher. 

I left the dag-out and went 
in search of my tanks, but 
there was no sign of them. 
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They were not to be traced, 
although I walked down to the 
Villers-Plonich road, and later, 
coming back up the hill, climbed 
a little mound and scanned the 
opposite slope with my glasses. 
Certain tanks to the right of 
Gonnelieu obviously belonged 
to that other battalion. Per- 
haps a report had reached our 
camp at Havrincourt Wood, 
which was, in fact, nearer to 
Gouzeaucourt than was Metz- 
en-Couture. 

So at last I turned, and more 
weary than I can describe, 
since like many others I had 
been more or less on my feet 
for twenty-four hours, I 
trudged up the sunken road 
and, taking a last look at 
Gonnelieu and at Gouzeau- 
court, struck out across the 
downs to Havrincourt Wood, 
a matter of three miles. 
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At the camp there was stil] 
no news. It was now about 
11 am. I breakfasted ang 
turned in, telling Jumbo te 
call me if any message came 
from the tanks. 

I awoke at three. The crews 
had reported. The tanks had 
not been able to climb out of 
a sunken road for want of 
petrol, and had never entered 
the battle. Of “E” Battalion 
there was still no news. Tanks 
from that other battalion had 
assisted the Guards—that was 
a little satisfying,—but the 
Guards had failed to storm 
Gonnelieu, 

I walked out of the wood 
into the open. A few cen- 
turies ago I had stood on the 
same spot and wondered why 
there were bursts of machine- 
gun fire in the direction of 
Gouzeaucourt. 


CHAPTER XIII—HAVRINCOURT TO HARROW. 
(December Ist, 1917, to January 31st, 1918.) 


We were not yet out of the 
wood, I was smoking a pipe 
in contemplative solitude be- 
hind my hut after an excel- 
lent little dinner, when, with- 
out warning, there was a 
shattering explosion. A shell 
had burst a few yards away 
in the bushes, and a moment 
later a couple fell in the 
farther end of the camp. 
Evidently the Germans wished 
us to remember the 1st Deo- 
ember 1917. I shouted to 
the men to take cover in the 
tanks, for inside or under a 
tank is a place of compara- 
tive safety. For twenty min- 
utes the shelling continued, 


and then it stopped as sud- 
denly as it had begun. We 
investigated the damage. One 
man had been killed and three 
wounded. 

I ordered the men to sleep 
under cover that night, 80 
that, although our corner of 
the wood was shelled four 
times before dawn, there were 
no farther casualties. I passed 
the night in a shallow dug- 
out, and I was glad in the 
morning that I had not re- 
turned to my hut, for, when 
I went to it before break- 
fast I found that a scrap of 
shell had drilled a neat hole 
through my bed. 
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Early on the 2nd I received 
orders from everybody, and 
if I had obeyed them all “D” 
Battalion would have remained 
where it was, entrained at 
the Fins railhead, and moved 
to Dessart Wood on the route 
from Metz to Fins. So I 
went in a “‘box-body,” which 
I had retained, to seek coun- 
sel of Colonel Hankey. I 
tracked him from the wood 
to Fins, and found him there 
at a ruined “cinema” in com- 
pany with our Brigade-Major, 
from whom I learnt that our 
display of tanks on the hills 
to the west of Gouzeaucourt 
had been more valuable than 
I had realised. 

I suggested te the Brigade- 
Major that I should withdraw 
the battalien to Ytres, the 
railhead at whieh we had de- 
trained when we had first 
arrived in this troublesome 
neighbourheod. We knew the 
reute te Ytres; there were 
two ramps at the railhead ; 
we should be out of every- 
body’s way; aceommodatien 
there should be ample for the 
battalion, He agreed te my 
suggestion, and gave me 
definite orders to move as 
soon as possible, 

With a light heart—fer it 
was a splendid sunny day— 
I hurried back to diseever the 
battalion plunged into the 
deepest melancholy. The ra- 
tions had not arrived! That 
on one day there should be a 
shortage of rations might seem 
to the civilian reader a com- 
menplace of war, and he may 
marvel when I state with an 
eye to the whole truth that 
this was in very fact the first 
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ocoasion, while I was with my 
company of tanks, on which 
rations had definitely not ap- 
peared. And the reason for 
it, as we learnt afterwards, 
was ample. The enemy had 
begun to shell the railhead at 
Bapaume with a long-range 
gun, and our particular lorries 
with rations on board had 
been blewn into matchboard 
and seraps of tin. 

We repaired the deficiency 
by a raid on a dump, which 
I had noticed, and were pack- 
ing up when the enemy again 
began to shell our pet corner 
of the wood—this time with a 
high-velocity gun. Thus en- 
couraged, the battalion was 
ready to move in record time. 
In the middle of it all eur 
rations arrived: the Equip- 
ment Officer, undeterred by 
long-range guns, had secured 
fresh rations and fresh lor- 
ries, 

I went ahead of the tanks in 
my “ box-body,” and that night 
the men slept peacefully in the 
brickyard at Ytres, the officers 
in a large “Adrian” hut at 
the R.E. dump, and I, who 
had made friends while search- 
ing for billets with an admir- 
able and elderly sabaltern in 
charge of a Labour Detach- 
ment, after playing bridge sue- 
cessfully in a hut with a real 
fireplace, went to bed in a real 
bed. 
On the 3rd we regained 
touch ence more with the out- 
side world. Four days’ mail 
arrived, sundry foodstuffs, and 
a new pair of light corduroy 
breeches; while the Colonel 
motored up from Meaulte to 
see us, and gave us most 
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gratifying messages frem the 
Brigade Commander. On the 
4th, since I was still without 
transport, I tramped five miles 
across the downs in deliciously 
bright and frosty weather to 
Fins, and arranged for the 
entrainment of certain tanks. 

That evening after mess I 
was sitting with the elderly 
subaltern. ever a huge fire. 
We were discussing in extreme 
eomfort painting, the educa- 
tion of artistic daughters, and 
the merits and demerits of the 
Slade School. Suddenly we 
heard a musical and distant 
wail, something flew past the 
window, and there was a wee 
“‘ plonk.” 

“A dud!” said I wearily. 

“They’ve never shelled the 
place before,” he asserted with 
confidence. 

“It was rather near,” I 
murmured. 

We were silent, and then 
once again we heard the musi- 
cal wail, which this time was 
fellowed by an overwhelming 
explosion. The hut trembled, 
and clods of frozen earth 
rattled sharply on the roof. 

He rushed off to his coolies, 
and I came back to the fire 
after I had given instructions 
to my officers, but another 
“dud” fell within a few yards 
of the hut, so I determined te 
explore the farther end of the 
dump, but, of course, when I 
was walking sedately away, 
I slipped on the ice and took 
most of the skin off my thigh. 

At last the shelling stopped. 
We again returned to the fire 
and drank hot cocoa. I un- 
dressed and went to bed, daring 
the German todo his worst. I 
was dozing, when a shell burst 
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just outside the hut. The side 
of the hut appeared to bulge 
inwards, everything fell off the 
shelves, and a large piece of 
frozen earth flew through the 
window. It was toe much, 
and no man is a hero in agilk 
pyjamas. I wrapped myself 
in a British warm and ran out 
inte the night—the shell had 
fallen ten yards from the hut, 
Another came. I fell into a 
trench, but it was se cold and 
humiliating there that [ 
returned te my hut, dressed 
rapidly, and went to spend the 
night with a friend who lived 
at the opposite end ef the 
dump. We had just begun toe 
make some tea, when the 
German gunner lengthened his 
range. We might have re. 
mained where we were, but we 
were too tired and annoyed, 
We decided te take a drink 
off the Town Major, 

In the morning we moved to 
the brickyard half a mile away. 
I was making for my new 
quarters after a little dinner 
with the Town Major, and look- 
ing forward to a quiet night, 
when a shell burst in front of 
me, I ran to the brickyard, 
but my quarters then were 
under eighteen feet of solid 
brick, so, although we were 
shelled again during the night, 
we slept most peacefully. 

On the 6th I managed to 
entrain the remainder of my 
tanks at Fins by anticipating 
another battalion who were a 
little late. I started off on a 
motor-cycle to warn Battalion 
Headquarters that the tanks 
would arrive a day before their 
scheduled time, but I had, 
magneto trouble at Haplin- 
court. I completed the journey 
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in acoordance with the custom 
of the country, by securing a 
lerry lift te Bapaume, a lift 
in a car from Bapaume te 
Albert, and then walking to 
the camp at Meaulte. 

Even when the tanks had 
been detrained at Le Plateau, 
the most desolate railhead on 
earth, and driven to the 
chilliest of tankodromes by 
the ruins of Bécordel-Bécourt, 
half an hour’s walk from the 
camp, we were not rid of the 
war. The line to which we 
had fallen back was none too 
stable, and to strengthen it 
tanks were posted at intervals 
behind the guns. It was in- 
tended that these tanks should 
break the enemy attack, de- 
moralise their infantry, and act 
as rallying-points for our own 
men. This curious method of 
defence wae never tested, per- 
haps luckily, but we were com- 
pelled to take our turn in pre- 
viding garrisons or crews. 
Other tanks, manned by my 
men, were used at night to 
drag back heavy guns, which 
had been abandoned in the 
first flurry of the ceunter- 
attack on November 30, and 
were now just behind our 
advanced posts, 

During these days I was 
again in command of the 
battalion, for the Colonel was 
en leave, and twice it was 
necessary for me to drive over 
the Somme battlefield by 
Peronne to Fins. It was 
freezing hard, and the wind 
cut to the bone. 

At last we were free even of 
these duties, and were able to 
spend our time in repairing a 
job lot of fifty old tanks, in 
starting their engines fre- 


quently to avoid the effects 
of frost, and in making our- 
selves thoroughly comfortable. 
And we began to look for 
pigs. 

The camp on the hillside 
above the village of Meaulte 
at first consisted of large huts, 
but like good soldiers we added 
to it as usual a variety of 
“temporary structures.” I 
could not be parted from my 
Armstrong Hut, and Forbes, 
my orderly-room sergeant, 
would have wept bitter tears 
if that hut which a party from 
Behagnies had found “some- 
where in France”—it was a 
dark and shapeless erection— 
had net provided shelter for 
himself and his papers. 

The camp had its advan- 
tages. The canteen at Meaulte 
was then the finest in France. 
Albert, within walking dis- 
tance, had revived, and its 
inhabitants were fast return- 
ing to set up shop and make 
much money out of the British 
troops. Amiens and all its 
luxuries was only an hour 
away for those who possessed 
cars. We had semething of a 
football ground. 

Then in the Colonel’s absence 
I was able to use the Colonel’s 
herses, and with the Doctor 
er the Adjutant, we weuld 
eanter over the downs and 
pay visits to those other bat- 
talions who were in huts on 
the edge of the Happy Valley 
above Bray. 

As Christmas drew near our 
search for pigs became fever- 
ish, but at last we found them, 
and the beer too arrived; se 
that we were able to give to each 
man, in addition to his rations 
of beef and plum-pudding, ene 
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pound ef roast pork and ene 
gallon of beer. 

Of Christmas Day I have 
probably a clearer recollection 
than many. We began badly, 
for half the battalion paraded 
in one part of the camp and half 
in another, and the padre was 
indeubt. Finally we combined 
and shivered through the ser- 
vice. A little later came the 
men’sdinner. The Colonel and 
his company cemmanders 
started to go reund, but there 
had been seme slight antici- 
pation. ... We went away 
cautiously. In the evening 
there was high revelry, speechi- 
fying, shouting, bursts ef crude 
song. Some wild spirits en- 
deaveured to abstract the cap- 
tured field-guns which “G” 
Battalion displayed tempting- 
ly outside its huts, but “G” 
Battalion was not convivial on 
this matter and talked sternly 
of fights. This was sobering, 
fer the last thing we wanted 
was to fight with our most 
excellent friends—so, feeling 
that our joke had been a trifle 
misunderstood, we drank with 
them instead. But somebody 
a night or two later ran the 
guns down into the village 
from under the noses of “G” 
Battalion. It was a pity, be- 
cause the porridge was cold. 

There are other stories abeut 
that Christmas which will be 
told time and again in the 
mess. You will never hear 
from me what the old soldier 
said to the Brigade Commander 
in the streets of Meaulte, 

We had thought that we 
should not move again during 
the winter, and we were just 
beginning to settle dewn when 
® rearrangement of units in 
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the Tank Corps and the apr. 
rival of certain new battalions 
in France unsettled the situa. 
tion. 

You will remember that 
after the battle of Arras, “D” 
Battalion, which had now be- 
come the 4th Battalion, “EK” 
(5th), and“G”’ (7th) Battalions, 
formed the Ist Brigade. To 
the three brigades in the Tank 
Cerps a fourth and fifth were 
now added. The 4th Brig. 
ade was commanded by Brig- 
adier-General E. B. Hankey, 
D.S.O., and included at first 
only the 4th and 5th Battalions, 
This Brigade was ordered te 
billet in the old Blangy area, 
and one of the brand-new bat- 
talions was instructed te take 
ever our huts, 

I must state with regret 
that the advance party of this 
new battalion was a shade 
tactless. After all, we were 
“D” Battalien, formed out of 
the eld “D” Company, the 
senior Tank company in 
France. Further, every officer 
and man of us had volun- 
teered for the jeb, We were 
inclined to leok for a little 
respect, perhaps even a little 
awe, from these newoomers. 
During the fourteen months 
of the battalion’s existence the 
carpenters had been busy. 
Forbes, for instance, had a 
collapsible desk. There were 
raeks, card-tables, special chairs, 
fittings of one kind or another 
which, since we were then al- 
lowed generous transpert, and 
the tanks can carry much, we 
took with us from place to 
place. These cherished pos- 
sessions were claimed by the 
advance party as billet fix- 
tures to be left with the huts, 
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which had been mere bare 
than a dry bone when we had 
first come to them, Finally, 
the advance party had the 
temerity to claim the Colenel’s 
ewn wine-eupboard. 

That was enough. We could 
not suffer this attempted rape 
of our Colonel’s cherished pos- 
session without some forcible 
protest. Of what actually 
occurred I know little, for I 
was laid low in my hut with 
a bout of trench fever. My 
memory cannot be trusted, and 
the strange things which I 
heard may be attributed to 
delirium. I imagined that 
extra lorries were obtained, 
and everything possible loaded 
upon them. I dreamt that 
during these last days there 
was no lack of firewood. Half 
unconscious, I thought of men 
plying axes. 

They put me into an am- 
bulance and sent me to the 
Casualty Clearing Station at 
Dernancourt, where my nurse 
was even more charming than 
nurses usually are. It was a 
pleasant ward, and fer com- 
pany there was an ancient 
A.P.M. with a fund of exeellent 
stories, and a succession of un- 
lucky but cheerful flying men. 
When we became convalescent 
the A.P.M. and 'I would stroll 
through the snow to the hos- 
pital trains that came into the 
siding, but we decided that 
we preferred our own nurses. 

We could not hope to remain 
fer long in that delicious para- 
dise, and, although we tried 
hard, the south of France was 
beyond our reach. The oar 
oame for meen a dull liverish 
morning, and I had to say 
goed-bye. There are lesser 
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tragedies, which leave a 
wound, 

I found my company luxuri- 
ating at Auchy-lez-Hesdin, the 
most desirable village in the 
Blangy area. It was full of 
good billets and estaminets, 
and there was an officers’ tea- 
room where the law of the 
A.P.M. did net run. Many of 
us decided that it was indeed 
time for us te brush up our 
French. We had neglected it 
too long. 

Soon the company became 
amazingly smart. This happy 
state may have been the natural 
result of careful inspections 
and concentration upon drill, 
but I am myself inclined te 
think that credit sheuld be 
given to the far-seeing Freneh- 
man who established a cotton- 
mill in Auchy and employed a 
number ef girls with large 
admiring eyes. 

You will remember that dur- 
ing the last season at Blangy- 
sur-Ternoise the company had 
made a name for itself in the 
football world, and we did not 
intend te allow this reputation 
te slip away. No Selection 
Committee disoussed with more 
care, insight, and real know- 
ledge of the game the merits 
of each candidate for the com- 
pany eleven than that over 
which I had the honour te 
preside, and as a very natural 
result we won during the 
menth of January a series of 
overwhelming victories. But 
I have not yet decided to my 
satisfaction whether Spencer 
was more useful in the centre 
or on the wing. 

And B., a major from the 
Glasgow Yeomanry, whe was 
attached to the company for 
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instruction, took charge when 
feotball was impossible, and 
led the company with intoler- 
able energy over many weary 
miles of country. 

In the evening he was the 
life and soul ef the mess. We 
still had that piano which had 
been taken forward in the 
first lerry that ever attempted 
the Puisieux-le-Mont road 
from Albert te Achiet-le-Grand 
after the enemy had retired in 
March. Our guest-nights were 
unequalled. Who cenld ever 
forget our “Beauty Chorus,” 
with B, as ‘‘prima ballerina,” 
or Happy Fanny singing « 
song in his more cheerful 
mood ? 

There was only ene little 
cloud. The Russian Armies, 
infected with strange enthusi- 
asms, had left the battlefield. 
The Italians had their backs to 
the wall, We heard rumours 
that the French Armies were 
sullen and despairing. It was 
certain that the enemy would 
make one last enormous effort 
before the tardy Americans 
arrived. We were, of course, 
confident—no man in France 
even for a moment con- 
sidered the possibility of ulti- 
mate defeat—and we thought 
that it would not be difficult 
to break the enemy attack, 
however determined it might 
prove to be. 

We practised the defence of 
Auechy, though we thought 
such precautions to be far- 
fetched; but it was a more 
serious matter when we were 
told that, instead of wintering 
at Auchy, it would be neces- 
sary for the battalion te move 
up to the neighbourhood of 
Peronne, where our nights 
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might be interrupted by bombs 
and shells, 

Before the company left 
Auchy I was ordered home with 
other company commanders to 
help form new battalions at 
the celebrated  Bovington 
Camp. The orders came 
suddenly, although they had 
not been unexpected, On the 
3lst January I handed over 
the command of the company 
to B.. and the parting was less 
bitter because I knew that the 
company would be safe and 
happy under him. 

I drove away from Auchy 
en a sunny morning with frost 
in the air and snow on the 
ground. I caught the after- 
neon boat. 

My thoughts ran back a year 
to Blangy and the dim smoky 
dining-hall of the Hospice, 
where first I had met my 
company. Then we had been 
confident that in the great 
battle of the year we should 
utterly. defeat the enemy; 
principally by reason of our 
tanks—eur imaginations reeled 
with dreams of what tanks 
could do. And what a joke 
those dummy tanks had 
been! . . . I recalled our 
pride when we had been 
selected to take part in the 
Arras battle, our annoyance 
when the enemy retreated and 
brought our careful plans to 


nothing, our disappointment 


that we must fight with old 
Mark I. tanks... . Then 
Achiet-le-Grand, the detrain- 
ing in the blizzard, the anxious 
nights at Morny Copse, the 
sudden conference at Army 
Headquarters, the struggle 
against time, the _ biting 
anxiety when no news of my 
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tanks came to me in the Arm- 
strong Hat at the headquarters 
of the Aastralian Division, the 
explanation of the coming 
battle to my officers in the 
sheer darkness of the little 
ruin at Noreuil, the confidence 
in victory and the despair at 
failare—could tanks be used 
again? — tempered by the 
stubborn thought that we had 
done our best, and from the 
hillside the picture of my sur- 
viving tank, unfairly crippled 
by a chance shell, 

At Behagnies we had been 
happy enough. Then after 
Haigh’s show there had been 
Wailly, with the liquid grass 
sprouting in the cornices of 
the church, the delicious sum- 
mer at Humiéres and the dis- 
mal foreboding when we heard 
that we were destined for the 
Salient, I remembered the 
everlasting blare of the aero- 
planes at La- Lovie, the steam- 
ing and oderous mud of the 
tank routes, our noisy adven- 
tures at the “ Dead-End,” the 
long days of weary waiting, 
the hopeless attempt at St 
Julien, and the black tragedy 
of the Poeloapelle Road. Why 
had tanks ever been sent to 
destruction at Ypres? There 
must be whole cemeteries of 
tanks in that damnable mud. 
And we had lost Talbot 
there. 

It was more comforting to 
dwell on that astonishing 
sight at dawn on November 20 
— lines of tanks stretching 
away into the distance as far 
as we could see,—it was a full 
day,—the sunken road with 
its kitchens, the dead and 


sprawling Germans, the glass 
of wine in the delicately pan- 
nelled chamber, the climb up 
the narrow chalk trench to the 
railway embankment, and the 
discovery that we could not 
enter Flesquiéres, the dash 
back to the unbelieving Colonel, 
the unpleasant quarter of an 
hour under machine-gun fire, 
the shock of Ward’s death. ... 

And then Bourlon Wood, sit- 
ting square and imperturbable 
on the hillside, with the tank 
burning piteously on the ridge 
to the left of it—what a fever- 
ish search there had been for 
X.’s dug-out en the night before! 
How I had thanked the Fates 
for that convenient quarry 
until a shell burst on the lip 
of it! 

Finally, Gouzeaucourt, Ytres. 
Had tanks achieved the suc- 
cesses which we had prophesied? 
It was a difficult question to 
answer. Anyway, whatever 
our successes, whatever our 
failures, no man had ever com- 
manded a finer company than 
mine, 

The boat slid past the quay- 
side, We crowded at the gang- 
way, and there was the usual 
rush for the train. I secured 
a seat as usual by climbing in 
on the wrong side, We reached 
London in thick fog. They 
told me I might just as well 
take a week’s holiday at home 
before reporting at Regent 
Street and asking for leave on 
arrival, It was three hours 
by District to South Harrow 
and at Haling Common a young 
officer had walked off the 
platform and fallen under a 
train. 


(To be continued.) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


MR LLOYD GEORGE'S LOST OPPORTUNITY—THE WOOING OF THE 
BOLSHEVISTS—A TIME-LIMIT TO OUR HONOUR—PAUPERISING THE 


STATE. 


To Mr Lloyd George was 
given the best chance that 
ever fell to a British Minister. 
Not even William Pitt was se 
highly favoured by fortune as 
he. Fer Pitt was asked not 
only te fight an implacable fee, 
but to fight him hampered 
always by a fierce self-seeking 
Opposition, led by the clever 
unscrupulous rogue which was 
Charles James Fox. After 
last year’s General Election 
Mr George was supreme in the 
country. He had won, and he 
might have kept, the general 
eenfidence. He was net ham- 
pered by the jealousy of rivals 
or by the criticism of a dis- 
appeinted Opposition. If ever 
a politician might have chosen 
the right course and pursued 
it, it was Mr George, and in 
less than a year he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing discredit 
upen himself, and in destroy- 
ing the solid monument of 
faith which his eompatriots 
had dedicated te his honour. 

Like many others of his 
kind, he has not been strong 
enough te bear success. Net 
even in the days of his high- 
est arrogance did Mr Asquith 
believe himself indispensable 
as fervently as dees Mr George 
to-day. To suit his own con- 
venience he has transformed 
what Mr Asquith had left of 
the British Constitution. He 
seems to have no natural leve 


of the House of Commons, and 
se far we are in agreement 
with him. Bat he is a member, 
and the head, ef that assembly, 
Even though he has renounced 
the privilege of leading it 
actively, he is still, or should 
be, accountable to it. The 
proper place for a Prime 
Minister is the House of Com- 
mons. There he should be te 
expound his pelicy, and te 
repel the attacks of his eritios, 
Never before has a Prime 
Minister been known to neglect 
this elementary duty. It was 
Peel’s chief glory that he 
played upen the House of 
Commons as upon an old 
fiddle, and this act ef virtu 
osity demanded his constant 
presence. Disraeli and Glad- 
stone were assiduous in their 
attendance. And we know net 
for what reason Mr George 
should enjoy an immunity 
denied to his predecessors, to 
all of whom he is inferior in 
wisdom, training, tradition, and 
resolution. Nor do we com- 
plain of Mr George's unbroken 
absence because we think that 
by his veice and gesture he 
will uphold the dignity of the 
State or help to selve the 
difficulties which confront us. 
We object to an absentee 
Prime Minister, because by the 
very act of withdrawal he 
arrogates to himself the power 
and influence of a despot. 
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There was a time when the 
Mikade of Japan, hidden se- 
eurely behind a curtain, was 
not seen by the eye of man, 
and he grew inte a dangerous 
unpierced mystery. Mr George, 
it is true, has promised to show 
himself for half an hour a week 
to an amazed and worshipping 
people. But he still guards 
the mystery of his state, looks 
upon himself not as a Prime 
Minister, but as a President, 
and fendly hopes that he may 
pull the strings of Empire 
from that secluded strong- 
hold of tyranny — Downing 
Street. 

What he does in Downing 
Street we do not know; not 
even a rumour of his activity 
reaches us, We do know what 
he neglects to do in the House 
of Commons, We may read, 
if we will, the brief speeches 
which he delivers when he 
believes that silence is no longer 
safe. And as he ignores the 
opinion of the House, so he 
regards with a kind ef anger 
every word that is said in his 
dispraise by the press. The 
lightest criticism directed 
against him is a “stunt,” as 
he calls it. It is perhaps the 
clearest proef ef his insensi- 
tiveness that “stunt” and 
“preposition” are ever on his 
tongue. They come from 
Awerioa, and express nothing 
that might not be better said 
in English, And far worse 
than the vulgarity of his style 
is the petulance of his resent- 
ment, After all, England was 
not made for Mr George, and if 
he cannot serve her with dignity 
and fergetfulness of self, the 


sooner we get rid of him the 
better. A great empire cannot 
long tolerate a Minister who, 
when he sheuld speak with au- 
thority to the whele of Europe, 
babbles of ‘‘stunts,” amd un- 
packs frem his heart in public 
the fear and hatred which he 
feels for what he describes as 
the Northcliffe Press. 

Mr George, then, demands 
many immunities—immunity 
from criticism and attack, im- 
munity from attendanee at the 
House of Commons, immunity 
from the necessity of explaining 
himself. What dees he give 
us in exchange for all these 
immunities? Nothing but cun- 
ning, which, as Bolingbreke 
said long ago, is the ‘low mim- 
ick of wisdom.” He is cunning 
in extricating himself from a 
difficulty, he is eunning in 
bringing a slavish House of 
Commons to heel, if it dare to 
shew a sign of revolt; he is 
still cunning, though not so 
cunning as he was, in concili- 
ating this or that group of his 
supporters in the ceuntry. And 
this cunning is the best mea- 
sure of his failure. He was 
given the opportunity of wis- 
dom, and he could not use it, 
for wisdom is beyond his reach. 
He was given the trust ef a 
people, and he was forced to 
reject it, beeause he could net 
discover which set of ineom- 
patibles it would pay him 
best, for the moment, to sup- 
port. Yet there he standse— 
the very symbol of democracy, 
touchy, wayward, tyrannical, 
and withal just clever enough 
to keep his pewer in the House 
which he never visits, and to 
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play upon the ignorance of the 
country which he has duped. 

In nothing does he show his 
faculty of managing a de- 
mocracy more plainly than in 
his unfailing knack ef saying 
nething. If he be pursued, he 
hides himself as easily as dees 
the cuttle-fish, and after the 
same manner. Not long since 
some members of the House 
had the temerity to criticise 
the Government’s criminal ex- 
travagance. And Mr George, 
without advancing a single 
argument, without admitting 
& single sin, enveloped himeelf 
in so dark a shroud of talk 
that he got off unseathed. We 
do not envy the feelings of his 
critics, who did not take the 
treuble to pursue him through 
the obscurity of his inky rhe- 
toric, and who allowed them- 
selves to be worsted by an 
absurd piece of mob-oratory. 
Perhaps they did not take 
their own attack very seriously. 
The most of them are mem- 
bers of a coalition, in which 
there is a fusion not of prin- 
ciples but of interests, and not 
a round dozen would be will- 
ing, even for the best of reasons, 
to witness the fall ef Mr 
George, who would drag them 
with him to the ground. 

It is all the easier for Mr 
George to control the House 
of Commons by facing both 
ways, because he appears not 
te hold any opinions what- 
ever. Nobody knows— least 
of all himself—whether he is 
Liberal or Tory, Free Trader 
or Protectionist. His speeches 
never enlighten us, and for a 
geod cause. If he betrayed 
too strong a leaning to one 
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side or another, he would 
run the risk of losing à 
bundle of votes; and this 
he will not do if he oan 
help it. His method varies a 
little with. the exigency of 
the moment. Sometimes he 
says nothing at all, at other 
times he expresses two opinions 
with an equal show of sin- 
cerity. But he never publicly 
makes up his mind: and ever 
since the last General Election 
he has drifted as he would, 
and has asked the eountry to 
drift with him. 

So we have a Prime Minister 
without a plan, a Government 
without a policy. Even where 
determination is necessary. we 
are refused the slightest hint 
of guidance. And the Cabinet, 
whose members seem to go as 
they please, are unable to 
arrange upon one stout false- 
hood to which they shall ad- 
here. Upon what happens in 
Russia, for instanee, the future 
of Europe depends. If the 
terror which hourly takes its 
toll of innecent blood be not 
checked, our whole civilisation 
may be overthrown. The 
apostles of murder and tor- 
ture, the ineffable Lenin and 
Trotsky, have not the smallest 
intention of limiting their 
activities to the country which 
they misgovern. They are 
adepts at propaganda, as we 
may see in countries so far 
apart as Afghanistan and 
the United States. Wher- 
ever they can send their 
emissaries, there will they 
pollute the wells of truth, 
there will they institute, if 
they can, the vilest, most 
brutal tyranny that the werld 
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has ever known. To devise 
some policy with which the 
onrush of Bolshevism may be 
checked is Mr George’s first 
duty. He is our despot, and 
his colleagues obey him, like 
the terrified serfs that they 
are. Whatever he proposed 
would be accepted with ap- 
preval, if not with enthusiasm, 
by an interested House of 
Commons. Unless 10 Down- 
ing Street is hermetically 
sealed, some glimmerings of 
the truth about Russia must 
have reached him, Mr Dukes 
in ‘The Times,’ that highly 
honourable man Colenel John 
Ward in Parliament, have 
told the country something 
of the terror which stalks with 
fire and sword throughout the 
length and breadth of Russia. 
Every day contributes its 
fresh specimen of brutality. 
The novelist, Kuprin, a witness 
of truth and authority, has 
told us how the Chinese 
executioners are selling the 
flesh of their victims to the 
starving people. Then comes 
a British officer, summoning 
us, in ‘The Times,’ to a erusade, 
“Bolshevist Russia,” he re- 
minds us, “is a channel of 
communication to the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, 
to Egypt, India, and Afghani- 
stan. Unless beaten by us, 
the Bolshies will beat us. 
It is a side issue for the present, 
but the danger of their rousing 
and letting loose the Chinese 
is not se very remote, They 
have declared war on Chris- 
tianity, The Bible te them is 
& counter-revelutionary book, 
and to be stamped out. They 
are aiming at raising all non- 
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Christian races against the 
Christian countries.” So it is 
that some 80 per cent of the 
commissaries are Jews. Se 
it is that “in towns captured 
by Bolsheviks the only un- 
violated sacred buildings are 
the synagogues, while churehes 
are used for everything, from 
movie-shows to. slaughter- 
houses.” 

It is then agreed, except 
by the members of the Labour 
Party, that Bolshevism is the 
vilest species ef tyranny that 
ever was invented. It was 
thrust upen Russia by the 
Germans, as the Bolsheviks 
themselves admit, for their 
own ends; and when it has 
served its turn the Germans 
will suppress, again for their 
own purpose, what they for- 
merly encouraged. The mem- 
bers of the Labour Party care 
for none of these things. They 
seem te be wholly indifferent 
to the sufferings of others; 
and, should Germany succeed 
in capturing all the wealth of 
Russia, they will heartily con- 
gratulate her. They are, in- 
deed, inaccessible to ideas as 
to truth. The lineal descen- 
dants of Bright and Roebuck, 
though they know it not, the 
last repositories of the dogmas 
of the Manchester School, they 
profess it as a creed that men 
should do as they like. (This 
freedom, of course, they would 
limit to those with whem they 
are in completesympathby.) If 
it pleases the Belsheviks to mur- 
der and to rape, why should 
not they indulge their taste for 
thesecrimes? They kill ehiefly 


the bourgeoisie, and besides 
they are doing as they like. 
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If the Bolshevists shew a far- 
fetched ingenuity in torture 
and mutilation, the members 
ef our Labour Party allege 
the same exeuse: they are 
doing as they like. When 
the champions of the Prole- 
tariat destroy libraries and 
museums, when they give to the 
children in the sehools a mixed 
course of starvation and Karl 
Marx, they utter ne word of 
protest. The Belsheviks are 
doing as they like. In truth, 
the members ef the Labour 
Party are unchanged and un- 
changing. No finger must be 
laid upon them. They and 
their friends must be allowed 
the fall licence of deing what 
they will. “If they arestopped 
from making Hyde Park a bear- 
garden er the streets impas- 
sable,” as Matthew Arnold 
wrote fifty years ago, “they 
say they are being butchered 
by the aristocraey.” 

What our working men think 
about Russia should not matter 
te anybody, and it would not 
matter if Mr George were not 
afraid ef them. From begin- 
ning to end he has shaped his 
poliey in aceord with what he 
believes te be the wishes of the 
ignorant, He has taken coun- 
sel with the leaders ef labour, 
and he has suberdinated his 
foreign policy to these, who see 
in Lenin and Trotsky the only 
stalwart champions of liberty. 
His opinions, like all opinions 
that are borrewed, have varied 
from time te time, But never 
once in the past year has he 
come forth to propose a elear 
gourageous course ef aotion. 
His speeches, vague snd in- 
determinate, have been s0 
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eomposed as to alienate as 
few voters as pessible, ang 
nothing but a sudden ont. 
burst of public anger could 
have persuaded him ever tg 
offer a word of explanation, 
Nor are his speeches intel. 
ligible to-day unless we go 
back nearly a year and re. 
mind eurselves ef the tragi- 
comedy ef Prinkipo. If the 
suggestion that Lenin and 
Tretsky should meet represen- 
tatives of the other Russian 
governments and of the Allies 
on an island in the Sea of Mar- 
mora were not Mr George's, 
and it looks as though it were, 
it was assuredly approved by 
him and published by him. 
Te ask such statesmen as MM, 
Sazenoff and Savinkeff to meet 
in friendly discussion with a 
gang ef bloody murderers and 
Jews who had killed and tor- 
tured their friends and rela- 
tives, is a piece of absurdity 
of which enly a sanguine dema- 
gogue could be guilty. And 
MM. George and Wilson were 
not even at the pains to dis- 
cover whether their infamous 
plan was acceptable to any- 
body or not. They made up 
their sovereign minds for them- 
selves, and then told MM. Sa- 
zoneff and Savinkoff what they 
had dene. They received the 
rebuff which they deserved, and 
there fer the moment the matter 
ended. 

Fer some months we heard 
nothing about the Bolsheviks. 
Then the Government took its 
courage in both hands and 
published a White Paper, in 
which were set forth some of 
their countless cruelties and 
brutalities. But White Papers 
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have but a limited circulation, 
and as few of the Labour Party 
discovered the truth, ne great 
harm was done te the Govern- 
ment, If we may believe 
Mr Bullitt, that sentimental 
Ameriean went to Petrograd 
fully charged with a solemn 
mission to the Bolsheviks of 
which M. Clemenceau and the 
rest knew nething. The re- 
sult, as Mr Bullitt admits, 
“ was te be kept an entire secret 
frem all except the British!” 
Mr Philip Kerr, once of ‘The 
Round Table,’ and now Mr 
George’s private secretary, is 
said to have been told of what 
was going on. Says Mr 
Bullitt: “Mr Kerr and I then 
talked and prepared what we 
thought might be the basis of 
peace.” And Mr Kerr, for his 
part, wrote a note sketching 
the sort of terms whose ac- 
ceptance would make it pos- 
‘sible for the Allies to “resume 
normal relations with the 
Soviet Government.” It is 
true that he added a clause to 
his letter which might, if 
necessary, absolve Mr George 
from legal cemplicity, just as 
& mere citizen writes “ without 
prejudice” across a document 
which otherwise might convict 
him. If he had not done this, 
Mr Kerr could not have 
claimed to be a_ politician. 
‘You will understand, of 
eourse,” these were his words, 
“that these conditions have 
no official significance, and 
merely represent suggestions 
of my own opinion.” Is there 
any bedysimple-minded enough 
to attach much importance to 
these guarded and guarding 
words ? 
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Once again the veil was 
drawn down upon Russia. 
We were told that all our 
troops would be withdrawn 
by November, and no more, 
Then came the debate in the 
House of Commons, remark- 
able for the honest, spirited 
statement of Colonel John 
Ward, who spoke like a man, 
and teld the truth like a 
soldier. Even Mr Churchill 
was emboldened by his ex- 
ample to disouss the question 
with candour. He admitted 
that the preblem which cen- 
fronted the Allies had baffled 
them all. There was, he said, 
the policy ef allowing Russia 
‘te stew in her own juice,” 
and this he ceuntered by the 
irrefutable statement that she 
was more likely te stew in 
German juice. He believed 
that there was a real Russia 
semewhere, if only it were 
permitted te emerge, and he 
confessed his anxiety lest that 
Russia, when it emerged, 
sheuld be discovered to be 
the fee of the Allies. He 
made no secret of the debt 
which we owed to Koltehak 
and Denikin, te Kornileff and 
Alexeieff. And, having told 
the plain and unvarnished 
truth, he gave no assurance 
that in the future Great 
Britain would make any at- 
tempt to pay the debt, which 
he acknowledged. Neverthe- 
less his speech was not hopeless. 
Even if it gave no promise of 
action, it disclosed the shadow 
of a good intention. Three 
days later Mr George rudely 
brushed that shadow aside. 
Reverting frankly to the poliey 
ef Prinkipo, he held out his 
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hand to the Bolsheviks. ‘The 
Supreme Council ef the Allies 
early this year,” said he, 
“made an effort te organise 
peace among the warring sec- 
tiens, and offered the Russian 
people the epportunity te de- 
cide for themselves by peace- 
able means in what way they 
desired te be governed.” Hew 
could the people decide for 
itself when the heel of Jewish 
Bolshevism was upon its 
throat? ‘“‘Unfortunately,” thus 
he went on, “no section in 
Russia was ready; all were 
bent on conquest, I hope the 
time is not distant when the 
Powers will be able to renew 
that attempt with better pros- 
pects of success.’ Mr George 
is as firmly averse from mak- 
ing a direct statement as was 
Mr Gladstone himself. But at 
the Mansion House he seemed 
to aim at lucidity, and you 
eannet twist his words te 
mean anything else than that 
he was prepared again, as at 
Prinkipe, to invite the un- 
speakable Lenin and Trotsky 
to a eonferenee. And he was 
the readier to do this because, 
as he said with his customary 
cynicism, “if the Russian peo- 
ple wish for freedom, we ean 
always say that we gave them 
the chance.” It would be diffi- 
cult to match this levity even 
in the annals of politics. The 
Russian people is bleeding to 
death; however passionately 
it might wish fer freedom, it 
must first eure its wounds, 
and learn again how to live, 
And all that Mr George thinks 
about is what we can say to 
excuse ourselves in the time to 
come, Mr George never had 


much sense of humour, and at 
the Mansion House, for ong 
moment, his watchful caution 
deserted him. 

Hewever, his main p 
—to bolt from his obligations 
and responsibilities — was ob. 
vious to all, and a bad Press, 
the one thing that avails te 
meve him, sent him hot-foot 
te the House of Commons, 
He did not take the House of 
Commons inte his confidence, 
He has long ceased te treat 
that servile bedy with respect 
or consideration. HLavi 
heard one charge brought 
against him, he replied te 
another. The return to Prin- 
kipo he ignored in his pleasant 
fashion, and thought it enough 
te repeat “categorically that 
ne person has at any time en 
my behalf, or with my know- 
ledge, interviewed represents- 
tives of the Bolshevists for the 
purpose of aseertaining whether 
and upen what terms negoti- 
ations for peace might be 
epened.” Meanwhile it is worth 
noting that Mr Geerge made 
no attempt to confute his 
critics, and that the one defin- 
ite promise he gave was that 
‘‘¢the Government will inaugu- 
rate no new policy and commit 
the country to no fresh action 
without giving the House the 
fullest opportunity of diseuss- 
ing it.” 

We all knew what that 
assurance meant. Within 
twenty-four hours it was made 
of no effect. For a new policy 
—if any policy of our vacil- 
lating Ministers may be called 
new er old—was instantly an- 
nounced, and the country was 
committed to fresh action, or 
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rather to fresh inaction in that 
one hour’s discussion. Hardly 
had the echo of Mr George’s 
voice died away than it was 
announced officially that “in 
regard to Russia the policy of 
the Allies remains unchanged. 
The Russian Governments 
which are carrying on the 
fight against the Bolshevists 
are previded with supplies for 
several months, both in money 
and materials. Neither France 
nor England will make fresh 
sacrifices. Bat neither of 
these two powers will under- 
take any steps or r- 
parlers to fortify Bolshevism.” 
Thus the matter stands, until 
Mr George or Mr Churehill 
devise another plan, And no 
patriotic Englishman can take 
pride in the decision. We are 
deserting without a word of 
excuse or apology the men 
who, at the outset of the war, 
fought our battle, and by their 
gallantry helped to save Paris 
and civilisation. That is bad 
enough to cause all right- 
thinking men to blush with 
shame, And we are doing far 
more than this. If we are 
making no pourparlers of a 
nature to fortify Bolshevism, 
we are bringing all the comfort 
that we can to the murderers, 
who have slaughtered thou- 
sands of men and women and 
children, who have killed and 
tortured our own compatriots, 
and who stand on a higher 
eminence of crime even than 
the miscreants of the French 
Revolution. How, indeed, 
could we comfort them more 
effectually than by promising 
aloud and in the glare of pub- 
licity that we will never again 
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help their enemies, who were 
lately, and should be still, our 
Allies? We have set a time- 
limit to our honour, and the 
limit is three months, 

Apart from what we owe te 
the Russians themselves and 
to the common dictates of 
humanity, the murder of Cap- 
tain Cromie, for whose safety 
we were responsible, is still 
unavenged. There was a time 
when Great Britain was quick 
to punish the slaughter of her 
servants. But Lenin and Trot- 
sky, the friends of British 
Labour, are privileged per- 
sons, and they only kill and 
torture as they please. And 
by our tergiversation and in- 
action we are doing all that we 
ean to make the victory of the 
Allies vain and of no effect, 
If we will not help in preserv- 
ing Rassia from destruction, 
Germany will, and we may be 
sure that part of the price 
which Germany will exact for 
suppressing the bestial revol- 
ution which she ereated will 
be the total exclusion of France 
and England from Russia and 
herfriendship. It isno part of 
our business or of our policy 
te interfere with the form of 
government which Russia or 
any other country chooses te 
adopt. If Russia prefers, as 
doubtless she will, when peaee 
and order are restored to her, 
to live under a monarchy, we 
can only approve her wise 
determination. If she pursue 
the forlorn hope of a republic, 
again we shall acquiesce. But 
it is our duty to call those to 
account who have murdered 
our friends and compatriots. 
If the League of Nations is 
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anything better than the sham 
which we believe it to be, then 
it is the business of the as- 
sembled representatives of the 
nations to say that indis- 
eriminate slaughter and tor- 
ture, administered by Chinese 
mercenaries, shall not ge on; 
that an armed force of the 
Allies shall take what measures 
are necessary to suppress the 
eruellest butchers whe have 
ever brought misery and death 
upon Christian folk. 

In three months Koltehak 
and Denikin will be without 
money and without supplies, 
and the Jewish hordes, who are 
making Russia a shambles, will 
be the unchecked masters of a 
docile population ef 180,000,000. 
The members of eur Labour 
Party no doubt will be en- 
chanted. They will look on 
while the scoundrels do as they 
like, with the confident hope 
that their own day will come 
soon. They will see an armed 
epinien stalk across Europe, 
unbeaten and victorious, and, 
mistaking tyranny fer liberty, 
will rejoice that the Prole- 
tariat, inspired by the foul 
heresies of the Jewish pedant, 
Karl Marx, is making itself 
supreme in the world. But 
the few who do not believe in 
indiscriminate murder as the 
sole policy of pregress, will 
regret the wicked levity of Mr 
George and his friends, They 
will remember that had a 
reasonable plan been devised 
and fellowed, had we smiled 
approval upen the courage and 
energy of Finland, now through 
our fault turned to other 
channels; had we given help 
early enough te those who had 
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served us freely and gallantly, 
theworld might have been saved 
a year of misery and torture, 
and a peace, which was some. 
thing more than a name, might 
have been our reward. Our 
Ministers have professed te 
live from hand to mouth, have 
found it an effort beyond their 
strength to make up their 
minds, and have left Lenin 
and Tretsky te spread their 
propaganda and their crime 
as widely as they would. Had 
we tackled Bolshevism, as we 
might and should, we would 
have been spared trouble in 
Afghanistan, in Egypt, in 
India, as at home. But all 
is not lost. Mr Geerge may 
still retain a hold upen the 
Labour Party, and if that 
hold be strengthened, what 
does it matter if Russia be 
plunged for twenty years, or 
until a dictator of Napeleon’s 
temper shall arise, in civil 
war? 

If we turn from Russia to 
contemplate our own ceuntry, 
we shall find that there alse 
a revolution has been sccom- 
plished. At present we have 
gone no further than our 
Kerensky, and we ean only 
hepe that for us Lenin 
and Trotsky will always be 
to seek. But the Franchise 
Bill, hustled through Parlia-. 
ment in the midst ef the War, 
is beginning to have its effeet. 
All elasses but one are now 
practically disfranchised, and 
before long we shall be able 
to estimate the disastrous effect 
which this will have upon the 
country and its Government. 
Hitherto Great Britain has 
profited by the diversity ef its 
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characters and interests. Now 
we shall all be asked te bow 
the knee to those who work 
with their hands, since the 
alone will have the power, if 
they are able to use it, of dic- 
tating to us all what we shall 
do and what we shall pay. 
Our early experience of the 
new régime is not encouraging. 
We have learned mueh in the 
past about the ready sympathy 
and the willing activity of the 
working elasses, and we have 
discevered in a year, if their 
leaders truly represent them, 
that they make a party 
without any ideals whatever. 
They are already sunk in 
the materialism with which 
Matthew Arnold used to charge 
the middle classes. The un- 
conscieus heirs of Manchester, 
as we have said, they have no 
thoughts higher than their 
breeches’ pockets. They seem 
te have no policy, no hepe 
which are not concerned with 
a rise in wages. Whether the 
wages can be paid economic- 
ally matters not at all to 
them, High wages they must 
have, whatever happens, and 
if in the process ruin falls 
upon the country it does not 
matter to them. Give us the 
golden eggs, they say, and kill 
the goose as soon as you will. 
And the new party of 
labour, which aspires to the sole 
governance ef England, differs 
from all other parties which 
have held sway in the country 
in this: it has completely lost 
the pride of independence, 
When ‘the middle classes, or 
the Philistines, as Matthew 
Arnold called them, were all- 
powerful, they did their best 
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to get such laws passed as 
seemed good to them; they 
did not demand solid cash for 
themselves. In the making 
of money they asked a fair 
field and no favour. They 
insisted upon such a fiscal 
system as they thought 
(erroneously) was profitable 
for them. They abstained 
from going out upon the high- 
way, and they would have 
refused indignantly to accept 
money which they had not 
earned. The Labour Party 
harbours no such scruples. Its 
constant cry, daily reiterated, 
is “Something for nothing.” 
It pursues with the greatest 
eagerness a policy of pure sel- 
fishness. It appears to believe 
in the inviolable virtue of deles. 
It asks that its children should 
be educated for nothing. It asks 
that ita children should be fed 
and dootored and cleansed at 
the public cost, It will net be 
content with houses whose 
rent it oan afford to pay out of 
its own pocket, and insists 
that the State shall furnish 
it with comfortable houses out 
of the rates or taxes. If its 
members and supporters cannot 
get work, or if they refuse to 
work, they demand their wages 
allthe same. And if they turn 
their political power to this 
account, not only will England 
be ruined, as Rome was ruined, 
by bread and circuses, but in 
the meanwhile, before the final 
ruin overtakes us, the character 
of the British working man, 
once sturdily independent, will 
be utterly destroyed. 

How far we have travelled 
along the road of decadence in 
sixty years a brief retrospect 
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will show us. When in 1855 
Sir John Pakington intro- 
duced a Bill to extend the 
principle of free schools, the 
Bill was opposed om the ground 
(among others) that the work- 
ing man objected to his ehil- 
dren being educated at the 
publie expense. Such an ob- 
jection to-day would seem 
absurd. Daily a clamour is 
raised fer doles and more doles. 
Larger schemes of education 
are propesed, and found in- 
effectual, like the old schemes. 
For fifty years education has 
been applied like a poultice, 
and has cured no disease in the 
politie bedy, because it has 
been applied te the wrong part 
of that body, and to cure a 
disease ef ignorance which is 
ineurable. Nor does it ocour 
te the mind of the werking 
man, whose vanity is fed by 
the flattery of parliamentary 
candidates, that he is doing 
any injustiee in thus clamour- 
ing te live at the publie 
expense. He either does not 
know that the money spent 
upon him and his family must 
be provided by others, or if he 
does know it he does not care, 
The truth is that he lives a 
pensioner upon the upper and 
middle classes, and that the 
greater part of the money 
found for his sustenance is 
levied upon those who can 
least afford to pay it. The 
wretched middle class, which, 
in spite of its narrow outlook, 
has furnished in the past the 
strongest and wisest members 
of the community—the poets, 
the soldiers, the sailors, the 
statesmen of Britain—is being 
taxed out of existence merely 
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to satisfy the greed of the 
working classes, whese con. 
stant policy it is te demand 
more meney than they earn, 
In ether words, the poorer, 
mere intelligent class is ordered 
to come to the aid of the richer 
and more ebtuse. The result 
can be foreseen and will be 
disastrous, The middle class, 
which once was the intellectnal 
suppert of the eountry, will 
limit ita families and restrict 
the education which was its 
pride. And sinee the working 
class, for whose eleemosynary 
education the middle elass goes 
without its sehool, is restive 
under instruction, the intelli- 
gence of the country cannot but 
decay. 

The injustice of the new 
policy is disgraceful enough. 
Its ultimate result cannot be 
estimated. No doubt we shall 
despise the past with all the 
fury of the Bolshevists, and 
echo their song of destruc- 
tion :— 


‘*In the name of our morrow we'll 
burn Raphael, 
The museums destroy, crush the 
flowers of Art; 
For the maidens in glittering king- 
doms of the future 
In their beauty will Venus of Milo 
” 


surpass. 


Why there should not he 
room in the world for the 
maidens of the future and 
the Venus of Milo we de 
not know. But we begin te 
understand the bitter ex- 
clusiveness of labour, and we 
cannot contemplate the years 
of transition without dismay. 

For those who pretend te be 
eur new governors have the 
wish to rule only, They do 
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not want te make themselves 
fit to rule. If the sweetness 
and light whieh Matthew 
Arnold thought indispensable 
two generations ago ever 
swam into their ken, they 
would laugh outright at them. 
Sweetness and light have 
nothing te de with higher 
wages or a fuller pocket, 
And if we try them by an- 
other test applied by Matthew 
Arnold, they fail equally. 
They have no sense of the 
State. So closely wrapped 
up are they in the in- 
terests of their elass, that 
they eannet understand that 
they might be, if they chose, 
the citizens of no mean city. 
They are reselved te fight only 
fer their own hand, and to 
ignore the rest of the com- 
munity. That the political 
power is put into their hands 
gives them no satisfaction. 
Parliament moves too slowly 
to satisfy their tyrannical de- 
mands, and they ery aloud for 
“direst action.” Nothing can 
please them or content them 
with their let. If they go 
upon the platform, it is te 
threaten these who have given 
them all they have to give. 
It is a grievance to them if 
the brains of their children 
fall below the standard of the 
universities. ‘Why should I 


not keep my son at college until 
he is twenty-four?” asked a 
labour leader the other day. 
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And the answer is that, if he 
can afford it, there is ne reasen 
why he shouldn’t keep the boy 
at college till he is thirty. But 
if the boy is unwilling or un- 
able to profit by the training 
there provided, the State would 
be mad to keep him in idleness 
merely to satisfy his or his 
father’s vanity. 

There seems te be a sanctity 
in numbers, and if we might 
believe the eager politicians 
whe hoodwink the constitu- 
eneies, the working classes en- 
gress the wisdom, the virtue, 
and the culture of all the ages. 
Is it surprising, then, if they 
lose their heads? But if they 
are ever to serve their country, 
and in the end they can only 
serve themselves by serving 
their country, they must re- 
cover something of their 
ancient independence; they 
must refuse to live in comfert 
upon the teil of others, 
worthier and more thrifty, if 
less numerous, than themselves; 
they must recognise that they 
are not an i jum in imperio, 
but a humble part of a great 
State, a part to which peculiar 
homage is not due and shall 
net be paid. When they have 
recognised all this, they will 
be fit to take their place in 
the nation like the others, and 
they may learn at last the 
only lesson in pelitics worth 
learning, that service is per- 
feet freedom. 
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THE LITTLE 


ADVENTURE. 





BEING THE STORY OF THE RUSSIAN RELIEF FORCE, 


BY GILBERT SINGLETON GATES, 46TH R. F., R. R.F. 


DuRING the hours ef tur- 
moil Troitsa was a most un- 
pleasant spot. Various ele- 
ments of brigade headquarters 
had moved up-river, and at 
the moment of disturbance 
were peacefully asleep in what 
is now known as Mutiny 
village. The noise of the fir- 
ing of rifles awoke S—— and 
P——. A momentary glance 
from the windows revealed a 
few Russians strolling aim- 
lessly about in the grey light 
of dawn. There being no ac- 
counting for what a Russian 
soldier may or may not do, 
the awakened pair retired to 
rest, 

A continuance of the shoot- 
ing and much shouting occa- 
sioned another arising. 
and P—— denned gum-boots 
and British warms, awak- 
ened the remainder of us, and 
then departed to discover 
the raison d’étre of these 
alarming sounds of battle. 

“Q” department, repre- 
sented by a voluble Australian 
Major, was visibly annoyed at 
being disturbed. He pointed 
out with considerable vehe- 
mence that mutinies came en- 
tirely under “G.” “What the 
—— has it to do with ‘Q,’ and 
who the devil woke me up?” 

The unheeding companions 
of the Major searched in a 
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frenzy in the half-light for 
revolvers and boots. There 
was a universal shortage of 
revolver ammunition, and re- 
eriminations became more bitter 
and the search for it more 
frenzied as the firing and the 
shouting grew more intense, 

Meanwhile S—— and P——, 
having reached the street, 
called at the hospital fifty 
yards away, seeking informa- 
tion. They discovered a 
Russian medical officer pros- 
trate with fear and completely 
ignorant of the reasons of the 
tumult. As the pair emerged 
from the hespital, a horde of 
shrieking mutinous  troeps 
from Dyer’s battalion surged 
round them, menacing them 
with revolvers, bayonets, and 
even Lewis guns. The com- 
plete absence of weapons on 
S—— and P—— undoubtedly 
saved their lives at this criti- 
eal juncture. Discretion bade 
them yield to the mutineers, 
and wisely they did se. 

The last we saw of them 
fer some considerable time was 
their exit from the village, 
completely surrounded by the 
howling mob, The obvious 
intention of the Russians was 
to lead them to execution. 
Why they hesitated will always 
be a mystery, for their epithets 
were hardly of the nature te 
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elevate the hopes of our two 
heroes. What actually hap- 
pened was that the pair were 
incarcerated in a bath-house, 
under guard of two sentries 
with Lewis guns, one engag- 
ing the door, the other the 
window. 

Alternatives for eseapes 
were eagerly discussed. S——, 
with much glee, produced an 
Army pattern knife and pro- 

to stab the sentry on 
duty at the window. The 
other sentry would then natur- 
ally enter the door, upon which 
his head would be beaten in by 
P—— with an earthenware 
pail, the sole toilet utensil of 
the bathroom. The drill of 
this was rehearsed, but un- 
fortunately the window sentry 
was just beyond the reach of 
S——’s arm. The door sud- 
denly opened. The dread 
moment had come, They were 
going out todie. No! It was 
merely another pair of captives, 
Colonel L—— of the Marines 
and a newspaper correspon- 
dent. The door closed again. 
The council of war was now 
augmented, and further de- 
liberations as to the possibility 
of escape took place. 

The shriek of an approach- 
ing shell caused a cessation of 
talk. The burst was a hundred 
yards away. This eomplica- 
tion of matters was far from 
aiding the calm consideration 
of plans for gaining freedom. 
Another arrived. Splinters 
could be heard tearing into 


the logs of the hut. The third 
shell tactfully removed the roof 
of the bath-house, smothering 
the assembled prisoners with 
debris, 
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The guard, resentful of this 
unreasonable treatment, de- 
parted at a furious pace, and 
from the damaged bath-heuse 
emerged four free men. 

The experience of those who 
had remained in the billet was 
hardly so harrowing. Bullets 
tore through the woodwork 
and windows, resulting in 
every one conforming as much 
as possible to the floor. 

The C.R.E., of monumental 
proportions, caused some ap- 
prehension by his inability to 


entirely reduce himself below 
the level of the window. The 
sudden arrival of S and 





P—— cheered us enormously, 
A few more shells came ever, 
and then the noise died away. 

The danger was past. The 
shelling from the guns at 
Topsa had commenced the 
rout of the mutineers. How 
and why these particular shells 
arrived when they did was 
only revealed later. General 
G—— in his pyjamas, when 
the outbreak commenced, had 
made a recennaissance of 
Troitsa, and finding it in the 
hands of the mutineers, de- 
cided to shell the village. 

A Russian battery was at 
the time billeted close by, and, 
as was only to be expected, 
they joined net in the mutiny, 
but in the general pande- 
monium ef firing. With the 
aid of the C.R.A. an attempt 
was made by the General to 
shell Troitsa. No one could 
interpret his wishes te the 
Russian battery commander, 
owing to ignorance ef the 
language. This eommander, 
moreover, had very strong 
views of his ewn as to the best 








spot at whieh to fire. Result- 
antly, the shells went well 
ever the village, Finding 
gesticulation a failure, the 
C.R.A. pulled the gunner 
aside and laid the gun on a 
house in Troitsa. Signs to 
the gunner to fire appeared to 
be understood. Whereupon 
he preceeded to turn the 
handles, and pointed the gun 
elsewhere, expressing his opin- 
ions in voluble Russian. 

The C.R.A. again interfered, 
relaid the gun, and the panto- 
mime was repeated. So it 
continued till the Russian 
brigadier arrived. He awed 
the gunners, and finally, to 
their chagrin and the cheers 
of the assembled British Staff, 
the first shell departed on its 
way te the village ef Troitsa. 

The effect of this shelling 
was immediate. Mutineers dis- 
persed in every directien. 
Hastily organised bodies of 
signallers and the Reyal Army 
Service Corps assisted in the 
pursuit. The Navy then ar- 
rived in the form of a landing- 
party from H.M. Monitor 31. 
Those scoundrels who escaped 
capture fled to the woods. A 
few hours later two eompanies 
of infantry arrived with the 
Commander-in-Chief, and quiet 
reigned in the land. 

In such wise was the patient 
work of a winter completely 
and utterly destroyed. In 
their inmost hearts the loyal 
Russians were not sorry. They 
regretted the butchery of 
British officers, but the mutiny 
itself they regarded as the 
natural and inevitable out- 
come of the whole effort, 
They merely shrugged their 
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shoulders, as if to say, “We 
told you so,” 

Therein, as I have said be- 
fore, lies the failure of the loyal 
Russian troops. Those words 
were written just after the 
mutiny. How they have been 
justified is shown by the eon- 
clusions written at the close 
of the whole campaign of a 
General who was operating in 
North Russia. 

“Officers of infantry were 
afraid of their men, They 
were physical cowards, drunk- 
ards, and thieves. They ap- 
peared to lack all morale or 
sense of shame. These re- 
marks applied as far as regi- 
mental commanders. 

“Military knowledge was 
elementary ; interior economy 
corrupt in the extreme, The 
men were, in many cases, of 
fine physique, but as a whole 
had no desire te fight, and 
were inspired with no cause, 

‘The best of them (as I hope 
subsequently to show), when in 
action with British troops, ac- 
quitted themselves well. Pro 
perly cared for and com- 
manded, the material is eap- 
able of being forged inte a 
formidable fighting machine. 
But they were neglected. Their 
uneducated state made them 
easy converts to Bolshevik pro- 
paganda. They drank any- 
thing to produce intexicatien, 
the spirit in Tommies’ cookers 
and aviation petrol included.” 

From such officers and men 
as these General Ironside, with 
indefatigable patience and for- 
bearance, tried to create a fight- 
ing unit. He failed, and the 
Russians sneered. Possibly 
posterity in North Russia, if 
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it is ever civilised sufficiently, 
will recognise that effort as an 
heroic attempt by a gallant 
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gentleman to make a people 
save themselves. For such it 
was, 


V. 


The Bolshevik, at times cap- 
able of considerable foresight, 
made the most of the mutiny, 
which he had himself en- 
gineered. He attacked with a 
show of foree on the Troitsa 
bank (the right bank) of the 
Dvina, and drove the Russian 
treops inte the forest, which 
extended between Troitsa itself 
and the river Selmenga, a 
tributary of the Dvina. A 
combined British and Russian 
attack the next morning 
cleared the situation, and the 
Bolo retired to the far bank of 
the Selmenga, where he re- 
mained till the inception of the 
crushing defeat he received in 
August. 

Oar infantry preceeded to 
take over the line from the 
Russians on the right and also 
on the left bank, where the 
second battalion of the brigade 
had arrived, after much travail 
in loading and unleading 
barges, owing to the complete 
absence of piers capable of 
having barges moored aleng- 
side, 

The chief trial in moving 
units was the question of bag- 
gage. Before the brigade left 
England “gum-boots, thigh” 
had been issued in bulk. Each 
battalion had over a thousand 
in huge packing -cases, and 
whithersoever the battalions 
went the “gum-boots, thigh” 
went with them, The men 


grew te loathe the very men- 
tion of “gum-boots, thigh.” 
The quartermasters dreaded to 
examine a case for fear of 
seeing one of the accursed 
things. We had been led to 
expect great swamps. There 
may have been in the spring; 
but as the summer was 
trepical the swamps had dis- 
appeared. The “ gum - boots, 
thigh,” however, remained. 
They were a pestilence and 
a plague among us. Humbly 
we begged to be allowed to 
return them te Ordnance, but 
the reluetance of that depart- 
ment to issue what is necessary 
is as nothing to its unwilling- 
ness to receive back into its 
fold all that is superfluous. 
The men therefore continued 
to suffer from aching backs, 
and the quartermasters grew 
more and more morose. Fin- 
ally the strain grew intoler- 
able. We sailed away one 
afternoon and left our thou- 
sands of gum-boots behind us 
on the Dvina beach. 

Relieving the Russians in 
the line was a strange and 
humorous study in psychology. 
The native troops spoke in 
hushed whispers, officers crept 
about like ghostly shades, and 
an eerie silence reigned over 
the line. The British soldier 
is easily seduced to silence in 
a silent land. While the 
Russians were actually with 
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us in the line, we too spoke 
in hushed whispers and crept 
about like ghosts. 

The dawn came and we 
were alone, holding the line. 
There must be fires, there must 
be wood for fires; there must 
be tea and bacon and fried 
biscuit and rum, Then the 
noise began... Trees were felled, 
and came crashing down in 
the forest amid the cheers of 
the men, Raucous voices 
shouting for matches, insist- 
ent voices claiming bacon, the 
crackling ef wood in the fire, 
sounds of chopping from every 
direction, soldiers alternately 
laughing and cursing. 

The Bolshevik Intelligence 
reports, which subsequently 
came into our possession, re- 
vealed that this period was 
one of considerable mystifica- 
tion to his commanders. They 
had been opposed by British 
before. But these British were 
so strange. They held gala 
fétes in the wood. Perhaps 
a celebration before battle, 
From that time onward ner- 
vousness that was never al- 
layed nor stilled reigned at 
the Bolshevik Headquarters. 

At last we were at the war. 
A quaint war indeed, possess- 
ing little if any of the char- 
acteristios of fighting in 
France. One novel element 
was the proximity and the 
association with the naval 
forces, The gunboats and the 
monitors, the coastal motor- 
boats and the seaplanes, all 
became our very good friends. 
Later, they served us loyally 
and. well. 

The sailormen were en- 
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chanted with our brass bands, 
They came ashore and rode 
our mules, and we went 
aboard and distilled sweet 
music for them, while they 
mixed us gin. Night on the 
Dvina was like a night in 
port when the Admiral dineg 
in state: lights from all the 
vessels of war twinkling across 
the waters of the river, and 
the sound of London’s music 
diffusing in the air. Night 
was never dark, but remained 
that strange half-light in 
which all things seemed part 
of a mirage, and the harshness 
of material things was toned 
to a wonderful softness. 

Life in the line during the 
hot scorching days of July was 
amusing and pleasant. Flies 
and mosquitoes of enormous 
proportions worried us a little, 
War itself was intensely spas- 
modio, When the enemy grew 
really nervous the air grew 
thick with bullets, which tore 
through the tree-tops and into 
the bark, but no one was ever 
hit. The general defensive 
policy of the Bolo was, upon 
alarm, to fire off everything 
and anything along his whole 
line, till his supply of ammuni- 
tion ran short. 

Occasional raids were made 
into his line, at which moment 
he would leave his dwelling 
with indecent haste for a safer 
refuge in the almost impene- 
trable forest. A few deserters, 
hungry, wretched, ill -olad, 
wandered into our lines. Some- 
times straying sheep did the 
same, and strayed no more. 

Bolshevik propaganda came 
to be circulated in some mys- 
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terious manner amongst the 
troops. They suggested that 
our men, being workers, should 
unite with the Russian workers, 
slay their officers, slay the 
capitalist, take control in their 
own hands. The men read the 
appeals with amusement, and 
dismissed them with contempt. 
So much for his prepaganda. 
A dull morning gave Monitor 
31 a chance for a real sensa- 
tion, The vigilance of the 
officer of the watch resulted in 
the discovery of a spar floating 
down-stream with an attached 
twig to which was tied a letter. 
The letter was hurriedly trans- 
lated. The contents resulted 
in tremendous activity on land 
and water. Cipher messages 
and urgent priority calls dis- 
turbed the serenity of the 
morning. Amazing events 
wereimminent. Liberty arose 
in hopefulness, stretched her- 
self after her unconscionably 
long slumbering in Russia, 
The next morning she went 
to sleep again. Nothing had 
happened, and nothing would 
happen. So here is the letter. 


“Greetings to our dear brothers 
from the Red Trenches. 

“We acquaint you with the con- 
dition of the mobilised men from the 
Samara region, All mobilised and 
even volunteers refuse to fight for 
the Commune. Soon, very soon, to- 
day, we will bayonet our commissars 
and commanders. Trotsky, the chief 
of the communists, has disappeared. 
Soon there will be an end to the 
Commune. 

“Long live Liberty ! 

“Now, dear brothers, don’t shoot 
at us. We are all enemies of the 
Soviet rule. We are kept in the 
trenches against our will, where we 
are forced with whips and the threat 
to be shot. 


“ At the aeroplanes only commun- 
ists fire. Long live a free Russia! 
Long live the National Assembly ! 

“With kind greetings to our dear 
brothers. We are not your enemies 
but your friends. 

“ (Signed) Ist Ijnimo Pechorsky 
Regiment.” 

One can understand the 
communists firing at the aero- 
planes, for daily the villages 
held by the enemy behind the 
line were heavily bombed, with 
most successful results. When- 
ever an enemy gunboat dared 
te fire, she was immediately 
bombed by a seaplane. In 
some cases direet hits were 
obtained on gunboats by means 
of bombs, and the enemy fleet 
would decrease in size till our 
seaplanes showed a tendency 
to desist, At times the Bolo 
gunboat shooting was good, 
but on the whole the work 
of the Red fleet was innocuous. 
The Bolo fleet was commanded 
by an ex-bluejacket in the 
Russian Navy, and the officers 
under him were, with a few 
exceptions, ex-officers in the 
old navy, who merely served 
in the Red fleet te save their 
families from being tortured. 

Their chief use was to pro- 
vide every one with fish from 
the river. A morning’s bom- 
bardment by the Bolo resulted 
in swarms of small boats on 
the river, from the ships, the 
troops, and the villagers, all 
gathering in the stunned pike 
and bream and even salmon 
trout, The maidens of the 
hamlets (barishynas) in their 
primitive craft were always 
the first to put off, and they 
always seoured the largest 
fish, 


| 
| 
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VI. 


Far more potent than the 
alarms ef the Bole were the 
allurements of the barishyna. 
Till the skilful hand of autumn 
painted the trees with russet 
and gold, the barishyna was 
the splendid daring splash of 
celeur in a green and brown 
land. 

The summer sun tanned all 
our faces and arms, and the 
limbs and feet of the wemen, 
for boots and stockings they 
were only en feast -days. 
Through the dust of the reads 
and the mud and slush of the 
tracks they walked barefoot. 
Yet there was never a barishyna 
bareheaded. Kerchiefs of crim- 
sen, magenta, pink, yellow, and 
green, with brilliant markings 
of all these and every other 
colour, were bound round their 
heads and tied in careless knots 
beneath their chins. 

Their elumsy bodices and 
skirts, faded by the scorching 
sunshine, retained, neverthe- 
less, their early splendour of 
eolour. Girls with bedices of 
green, skirts of red and 
aprens of yellow, surmounted 
by queer brown faces, heavy 
features and laughing blue 
eyes, passed one en the road 
and smiled a greeting of the 
day. lLoose-limbed and. un- 
gainly, they walked and they 
worked like men. They loaded 
and unleaded stores from the 
barges at Troitsa beach. The 
tactful expletives of the beach- 
master in atrecious Russian 
resulted in stupendous feats 
being secomplished by his 





gangs of women labourers, 
They handled mighty cases of 
rations; they carried the huge 
planks for the new preesten 
(pier); they meved great stores 
of ammunition, bombs, and 
shells. And they never mur. 
mured. They worked and 
smiled and pondered leng on 
the mad English, who unloaded 
barges and then leaded them 
again, who had more sugar 
than they could eat, and who 
wanted more eggs than Russian 
hens were capable of laying. 
But these young wemen grew 
to be very wise and shrewd, 
These English had much,— 
therefore they could pay much, 
Once in the dim early days of 
intervention in Russia, ene tin 
of bully beef weuld produce 
ten eggs in exchange, a peund 
ef sugar a chicken, er vast 
quantities of potatoes. But 
the barishynas became pro- 
fiteers. Finally, one egg eost a 
tin of beef or half a pound of 
sugar plus an hour’s argument. 
The milk, that once was fresh 
and pure, they adulterated 
with Dvina water and unblush- 
ingly vouched for its purity. 
They drove the droskies 
and took rations to the line, 
where ofttimes their men-folk 
would net venture. One con- 
voy of eighteen men and two 
women persistently refused 
one morning to leave for the 
line. The road was heavy 
from sudden rains. The Bolo 
shelled the path intermittently. 
Sitting on their droskies, the 
male peasants refused to budge. 
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The two women held a confer- 
enee, A harassed D.A.D.S. and 
T. was contemplating the use 
ef ferce, when one of the women 
atepped forward and jeered in 
veluble Russian at her coward- 
ly male companions, She and 
her comrade would go for the 
English soldiers, even though 
all the others refused. The 
Russians, wincing beneath a 
woman's sneers, capitulated. 
Finally, led by the two Ama- 
zons, the convoy left for, and 
eventually arrived at its des- 
tination. 

All branches of H. M. Service 
that employed labour preferred 
women to men. They were 
more cheerful, mere willing, 
and the tendency to form 
seviets of grousing was not 
so streng as with the male 
peasants. Certainly the wemen 
tired ef work befere the men, 
but the other cempensations of 
willing endeavour and cheer- 
fulness of spirit made them the 
more popular, 

Their consciences, however, 
developed considerable elas- 
ticity during the campaign. 
In the ample folds ef their 
skirts and bodiees they feund 
reom fer tins of cendensed 
milk, sacks of flour and of 
sugar. The latter article was 
their chief downfall, It was 
selling among the peasants for 
50 reubles (North Russian Gov- 
ernment roubles equivalent to 
25 English shillings) a pound, 
and when women were working 
on the ration barges, the sight 
of sugar was always too great 
a temptation for them. Their 
penitence on being discovered 
at petty larceny was amazing. 
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With loud protestations and 
many tears they fell upon the 
earth and kissed the feet of 
their detector. What course is 
there for a British officer in 
such a predicament? Punish- 
ment was out of the question, 
admonition was restricted to 
the use ef three or four words, 
and sympathy (inherent in the 
seldier) usually overcame the 
first feelings of annoyance. 

But there were mements in 
the campaign when sympathy 
did not assume the ascendant. 
The exeoution of the ring- 
leaders of the mutiny in Dyer’s 
battalion was a pitiless busi- 
ness. The only sadness in 
British hearts was for those 
soldier friends who had been 
killed as they slept, because they 
chose te accept a great trust. 
The Russian troeps were no 
longer to be relied upon. At 
the execution parade all native 
troops were covered by Lewis 
guns manned by British in- 
fantrymen. It was an amaz- 
ing seene. Lines of men 
formed three sides of a square. 
They were the remnants of 
Dyer’s battalion, a battalion of 
Russian infantry, and a com- 
pany of British infantry. The 
square was completed by 
twelve woeden posts. Twelve 
Lewis gunners from Dyer’s 
battalion cemposed the firing 
party. Each had a gun and a 
drum with five cartridges in- 
serted. They were not trusted 
with more. Lewis guns all 
round the square in charge of 
British soldiers were trained 
on the firing party and on all 
the native spectaters. 

The twelve ringleaders of the 
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mutiny, one or two recklessly 
defiant, the majority broken 
in spirit and fearsome of death, 
were marched on to the parade 
ground and tied to the twelve 
bare wooden posts. They were 
blindfolded. Their sentences 
were read out. 

The crack-kk-kk of the guns 
broke the tense silence. Six 
of the mutineers lay dead. The 
remainder were only wounded, 
Along the line of the twelve 
posts walked officers of Dyer’s 
battalion and shot the wounded 
dead with their revolvers. The 
sergeant communist, slightly 
wounded, ripped his bandage 
from his eyes and surveyed the 
seene. Then he expressed his 
willingness to be shot, and he 
was shot. Although a Bol- 
shevik and guilty of despicable 
treachery and murder, in the 
face of death he showed strange 
fortitude. So perished those 
who had encompassed the 
deaths of the gallant men who 
had tried to aid them, and the 
curtain fell on one of the 
greatest tragedies of the 
Dvina. 

Certain Russian battalions 
at this stage in the campaign 
arrived ostensibly to afford our 
troops a short relief from the 
line. In reality, they merely 
resulted in the defensive pre- 
parations being made stronger, 
Drafts of officers of the Russian 
Army, who had been prisoners 
in Germany, and who had been 
refitted at the training-camp 
at Newmarket, Cambridge, had 
lately joined these battalions. 
Oar first meeting with them 
hardly raised the slight hepes 
we had entertained that they 
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were of a higher morale and 
status than those we had go 
far encountered. 

The Colonel of the — North 
Russian Regiment visited 
battalion headquarters on the 
night of relief. His adjutant 
was barely twenty. His inter. 
preter was distinctly hostile, 
The Colonel himself, small in 
stature, with eyes heavi 
puffed from a debauch, was 
sullen and nervous. 

For over two hours the 
general run of the line, the 
scheme of defence, and the 
method of relief, were explained 
to him, He expostulated and 
questioned till the assembled 
British officers grew weary. It 
was then after midnight. The 
relief should have been com- 
pletedsixhoursbefore. Through 
his interpreter he informed us 
that he was very tired. Could 
he rest in the village till the 
following day and then pro- 
ceed with the relief? 

Farther argument ensued. 
Finally, in wearisome despera- 
tion, his wish was conceded. 
Next morning before 3 AM. 
the relief was cancelled and the 
whole battalion was ordered 
across the river to the left 
bank. 

The indefatigable N.T.O. of 
Troitsa was ordered to convey 
them across the river. 

“Can you be ready in an 
hour?” asked the Brigade. 

“We will try. How much 
baggage is there?” 

“Oh, practically nothing 
but fighting equipment—Lewis 
guns and so on, They are 
going straight into the line,” 
was the reply. 
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“Right-ho! send them visit the Y.M.C.A. canteen, 
down.” about three miles away. Less 


One hour later. A barge 
lay alongside the preesten. 

‘Bix ** later. The bat- 
talion arrived on the beach, 
from a village not three thou- 
sand yards away, with forty 
droskies, conveying their fight- 
ing equipment. 

One hour later. After tre- 
mendous effort the whole of 
the battalion, plus fighting 
equipment, was crammed on 
board the barge. Tired, thirsty, 
pouring with perspiration, and 
not in a particularly good 
temper, the wretched N.T.O. 
asked the Russian battalion 
commander if that was all. 

“No, no—the drosky with 
our piano has not arrived yet.” 
Eventually the battalion ar- 
rived on the left bank, and 
the officer commanding that 
sector, pursuant to an order 
from Brigade, rendered a report 
on the Russian Colonel. It 
speaks for itself. It read 
thus :— 

“The officer commanding 
the — North Russian Regi- 
ment arrived here at — 
hours. He was then sober. 
He appeared te be dazed 
and stupid. This, how- 
ever, is his normal ex- 
pression,” 

The Russian seldiery them- 
selves were entirely bored with 
the whole of the proceedings. 
Their general attitude was 
one of complete disinterested- 
ness. Then nearer the line 
the more listless they ap- 
peared to become. Yet once 
installed in the line, they 
found an urgent necessity to 


rifle or any warlike weapon, 
they left the line, and unless 
discovered by a British soldier, 
remained away half a day or 
more. As the Russian officers 
hardly ever visited their front 
er support lines, the men’s 
absence was never a matter of 
concern, It is small wonder, 
therefore, that Russian oom- 
panies were always sandwiched 
in between British companies, 
and a British platoon put be- 
hind the native portion of the 
line in close support. 

It must not be assumed, 


however, that all Russian 
troops operating in North 
Russia were of the same 


lamentable standard. They 
were not, During the olos- 
ing stages of the campaign 
use was made of C——’s 
cavalry, composed of Russian 
officers and men, with a 
British Colonel and a few 
British eavalry officers. There 
was small opportunity to test 
their fighting ability as cav- 
alry, and they were used as 
mounted infantry. Their patrol 
work was not bold, though at 
times it was useful, Their 
ponies were amazingly hardy, 
and oapable of remarkable 
endurance, despite the large 
weight carried, varying from 
16 to 18 stene. The type of 
man was superier to the in- 
fantry. He was cleaner, pos- 
sessed of slight self-respect, 
and with a regard for his 
officers as such and net as 
tyrants, 

The artillery, of which a 
small force served with the: 
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brigade, was in every way 
superior to the other arms. 
They certainly possessed seme 
esprit de cerps, a quality en- 
tirely lacking in both the 
cavalry and infantry. 

But the most untractable 
fellow of all was the Russian 
river pilot. The Dvina, to- 
wards the end of July, became 
abnormally low. The light fall 
of snew during the previeus 
winter partly accounted for 
this in conjunction with the 
unusually dry summer. Navi- 
gation in the channel of the 
river became extremely diffi- 
cult, Craft aground for a few 
hours frequently caused the 
channel to alter. This en- 
tailed constant rebuoying. 

The propesal to raise the 
height of the water in the 
river by means ef a dam was 
shewn to be unfeasible. The 
actien of the river upon meet- 
ing an obstruction was te “silt 
up” on the down-stream side 
of the obstruction and to 
“soeur” a deep hole on the 
up-stream side. The result 
was that a fresh “bar” was 
created on the down- stream 
side and the depth of the 
channel was not altered. 

The unique feature of the 
whole of the Dvina campaign 
was that all stores, rations, 
and 8.A.A. had te be conveyed 
from the base to the line by 
this changeable river. The 
Russian pilots, mereover, de- 
veloped an amazing penchant 
for grounding barges, There 
was never a barge that eventu- 
ally reached Troitea that had 
net during its progress up 
river been aground for twelve, 
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twenty -feur, er even forty. 
eight hours, 

The ration barge, at one 
period, stuck fast on the Kur. 
gomen bar. The whole brig. 


ade was in need of rati 

consequently all the stores on 
the barge had to be off-loaded 
into small carbus barges, and 


then taken down te a deeper 
pool (Red Bank peel). Bolo 
prisoners, stripped naked, were 
used to push the carbusee from 
the bar inte the deep water, 
The supplies were then loaded 
on to tugs and conveyed down 
the main channel to the for- 
ward supply depot. 

The officer in charge of this 
particular barge had a pe- 
ouliarly unpleasant time. He 
was stranded on the sandbank 
fer four ocentinuous weeks, 
The loneliness finally told on 
his nerves. In desperatien he 
left the barge and lived in 
the forest on the bank, in a 
camoufiaged house composed 
of tarpaulins. This was chiefly 
due te his barge having been 
bombed in errer by ene of our 
own seroplanes. 

A few days later his Russian 
escert to the Bolo prisoners de- 
serted. He then retired to the 
barge, which he placed in what 
he termed a state ef defence, 
with three Vickers guns he 
had discovered in the forest. 
He had no knowledge of how 
te fire them, but as he 
had no belts and no S. A.A. 
for them, even that know- 
ledge would have been of 
little use. 

The evolutions of the motor- 
boat owned by the D,A.D.8. 
and TT, were an amazing 
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sight on the river. The two 
peasants in charge were com- 
pletely ignorant of motors. 
Farthermore, they knew noth- 
ing of the river, and, when 
operating the boat, watched 
neither the sandbanks nor the 
craft they were ordered to go 
alongside. They usually ended 
up quite 300 yards past the 
barge they were bound for. 
Upon touching a sandbank 
the sole remedy of the so- 
ealled engineers was to go 
ahead, hoping thereby te get 
over. The usual result was 


that the vessel went high-and- 
dry. The D.A.D.S. and T. 
lest his temper, the Russians 
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grew sullen, and the final 
result was that the D.A.D.S. 
and T., his batman, his inter- 
preter, and the Russian engin- 
eers, all stripped naked, would 
persuade the grounded craft 
to float again. 

One morning the launch per- 
formed extraordinary feats. 
Attempts were made to go 
ahead. Nothing happened, 
except that the vessel drifted 
down-stream with the current, 
Upon an inquiry being made, 
the engineer quietly pointed 
out that he had dropped his 
two propellers in mid-stream 
some time during the previous 
evening ! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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